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• Taitafuh via est ; qua me quofuc^itim 



Toilere bitmOf victor que virum volitare fer ora. 

On vent'rous wing in quest of praise I go. 
And leave the gazing multitude below. 
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ADVENTURER. 



N* 92. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 175S. 



CuM tahuiis animum cOisorh sumet hmtsii, HOSL 

Bold be the critic, zealous to his trust, 
Like the firm judge inexorably just* 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 

J.N the papers of criticism which you have ^ven 
to the public, I have remarked a spirit of candour 
axui love of truth, equally remote from bigotry and 
captiousness ; a just distribution of praise amongst 
the ancienta and the modems ; a sober deference tp 
reputation long established, without a blind adoration 
.of antiquity ; and a willingness to favour later per» 
formances, without a light or puerile fondness for 
novdty. 

I shall, therefore^ venture to lay before you, 8ucl\ 
observations as have risen to my mind in the con- 
sideradon of Virgil's pastorals, without any inquiiy 
how far my sentiments deviate from established rules 
or common opinions. 

VOL. XXV. B 
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If we survey the teQ pastorals in a general view* 
it will be found that Virgil can derive from them 
very little claim to the praise of an inventor. To 
•earch'into the antiquity of this kind of poetrvy is 
not my present purpose ; that it has long subsisted 
in the east, the Sacred Writings sufficiently inform 
us; and we m«y conjecture, with great probability, 
that it was sometimes the devotion, and sometimes 
the entertainment of the first generations of man- 
kind. Theocritus united elegance with simplicity; 
and taught his shepherds to sing with so much ease 
and harmony, that his countrymen despairing to excel, 
forbore to imitate himi and the Greeks, however 
vain or ambitious, left him in quiet possession of th* 

farlands which the wood-nymphs haid bestowed upon 
im. 
Virgil, however, taking advantage of another Ian* 

rge, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian Bard : 
has written with greater splendor of diction, and 
elevation of sentiment : but as the magnificence 
of his performances was more, the simplicity was lest : 
and, perh^s, where he excels Theocritus, he some- 
times obtains his superiority by deviating from the 
pastoral character, and performing what Theocritus 
^ver attempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I am far from intending to depreciate Virgil ; of 
whom Horace justly declares, that the rural muses 
bave appropriated to him their elegance and swee^ 
ness, and who, as he c<^ied Theocritus in his design, 
iias resembled him likewise in his success ; R)r, if 
we except Calphurnius, an obscure author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a single pastoral wail 
written after him by any poet, till the. revival of 
TiteratuiT. 
Cut though his general merit has beeft uaiver* 



ifSt. Ai>v»mm«u S' 

ildly acknowled^i I am &r from thinkiag all the 
prodbctioa of his runal Thalia equally excellent : 
there ist iiideed» in all his pastorals, a strain of 
versification which it is vain to seek in any other 
poet ; but if we except the first and the tenth, they 
Sjcem liable either wholly or in part to considerable 
objections. 

The second, though we should forget the great, 
charge agunst it» which I am afraid can never be re- 
fiite<^ might, I think, have perished, without any 
dimiauiiDn of the praise of its author; for I know 
not tftiat it contains one affectiofi: sentiment or pleasinir 
d.«^o., or one,«.«ge ^'^t^u^^^l 
-or awakens the passions. 

The third contains a contest between two. shepherdsy 
begun with a quarrel of which some particulars 
mi?hi well be spared, carried on with sprightliness 
and elegance, and terminated at last in. a reconcilia- 
tion : but surely, whether the invectives with which 
they Attack each other be true or false, they are too 
much degraded from the dignity of pastoral inno^ 
ceace: and instead of rejoicing that tney are both 
victorious, I should not have grieved could.they have 
been both defeated. ' 

The poem to PoUio is, mdeed, of another kmd : 
it is iUad with images at once splendid and pleasing^ 
and h elevated with grandeur of language worthy^ 
of the first of Roman poets; but I am not able to 
reconcile myself to the disproportion, between the 
perfbmunce and the occasion that produced it : that 
the golden age should return because Pollio had a soo^ 
M»pears so wild a fiction, that I am ready to suspect 
the poet of having written, for some other purpose^ 
nvhat he took this opportimity of producing to thf 
public. 

The fifth contsuns a celefaradon of Dsqphnis, which 
iMe ftopd tQ all sac^g^iog ages at the model of 

b2 
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jAistoral elegies. To deoy praise to a perfemance 
whidi 80 many thousands hai% laboured m imitate^ 
vrovid be to judge with too littte deference £mr the- 
opinion of mankind : yet whoever shall read it yfyh' 
impartiaKtyy will find that most of the unages ai^ of 
tlie mythological kind» and^ therefore, easily mvented ^ 
and that there are few sentiments of rational pn^ or 
natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he a?^n rises to the dignity of phi« 
losophic sentiment and heroic poetry.' The address 
to Varus is eminently beautifbl : but since the com* 
jdiment paid to Galhts fixes the transaction to his own 
ttme> the fiction of Silenua seems inmdidou8;'nor 
has any sufficient reason yet been found) to juistifyhi»' 
choice 01 those ^bles that make the* subject of the 
song. . 

The. seventh exhibits another contest of the tuneful 
shepherds : and, surety, it is . n^t without some re« 
proadi to his inventive power^ that of ten paBt6fals' 
Virgil has written two upon the same ^pkn/ One oF 
the shepherds now gains an acknowledged victory, bil^ 
without any apparent superiority; and Ae reader, 
when he sees the- prize, aidjudged, is not able to dh- 
coyerhowit wa^dnerved.. 

Of the itighdi pastoral, so little, is properly the 
work of Virgil, diat he has no datm to other praise 
or blame than tfa^ of a translator. 
' Of the ninth it is soarce possiUe to discover the' 
design or tejidency : it is said, I know not motk what 
authority, to have been conq>08ed irom fragments of 
other poems; and except a few lines *^ which th^ 
author touches upon his own misfbrt^nesf there .ia^ 
nothing that seems appropriated to anytime ar place, 
of of which any other use can.be ^scovered Aan toi 
fill up the ppeni. . ., . \^ 

. The first and die tenth pastMals, whatever 'be 
determfaed of the rett, are aoficient to -place their 



author above die readi of riTalry» The complaint of 
Gallus cKflamicmted in his lorey is lull of such senti- 
ments as (us^ypointed km naturally produees; hit 
wishes are wikly his resentment is tender, and his pur- 
poses are inconstant. In the genuine language of 
aespair, he soothes himself awhile with the pitj that 
ihail be paid him after his death : 



Tamen au^a^h, Arcadei% Ufitt^ 






-Yet,0 Arcadian swaini. 



Ye best artificers of toodiing strains ! 

Tune your soft reeds, and teacb your ipcks iny woe% 

80 shall my shade in sweeter rest repose. 

O that your birth and business had been mint ; 

To feed the AocIl, and prune the spreading vine ! 

Discontented with his present condition, anddesutmt 
to be any thing but what he is, he wishes himself one 
of the shepherds. He then catches the idea of rural 
tranquillity ; but soons discovers how much hazier he 
fhoiud be in these happy regions, with Lycons at U| 
aide. 

HU gelidifi»Us<, hie wmUm praidt ZyeoH .« 
Hie fumiu ; hie ipto Utum cwuunurtr «««. 
Nunc insmnu* aawr duri me Mturtis inenrmu i 
Tela imter me(Ha^ atme advefsce d^inet lattes* 
Tu proeul a patrim (nee eit mihi credere J tanium 
Alpiiuu^abditra^nwetiUf/rigeraiiieni 
JWr<. cine tola videu Ab te nefr\jpra Itedant f 
Ab tihi me tenerat glaciee seeet euperaptaitku / 

Here cooling fountains rel) thro* flow*rv meadf. 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant oeads; 
Here could 1 wear my careless life away. 
And in thy ^rms Insensibly decay.. 
Instead of that, me frantic love detains 
Klid lioes, and dreadftd darts, an4 bloody plaipS ) 

• 3 * . - . 



MX^vtsmKou uPsit 



WMIeywtiiK ■ w^ctn my toiilt1tetiJcfeBieye,if 
W$f Ami few eeumry, Icnelf wiad'fiiig leafe 1 
M09«cyonrl«vtr»barha»ar|iigmre! " y 
Seek Afl roufh Alps whore snows eternal shine^ 
And joyUff borders of th« frozen Rhine, 
Ah f may no cold e*er bhst my dearest msid, 
' Mr foinui ice thy tender feet inrade ! WARTON. 

He then ttimf his thpughtiB on every siide^ in 
qotft of lomething that ipay solace or anluse Him7 he 
proposes hamn^ess to himselft first in.ooe scheme and 
then in aaotoer i and at last fiada* that Mthsng will 
aattifys 

yamntqui Hamadryades rursumy me carmina mirs 
j0iMpkUinit ipm rur4um cdmediti ayhtel ' 
tfm Ultm mttrifiisknt mutate libotes / 
IfMsiMgtrihytmetlinHdrtimqutbibttmut^ 
SUbMUU^nlvti kymh mheimut aptotm^ 
Kt6 #/| ium HHrieMj aita libtr «r«f in tdmop 
JBibi$pum'vtPitmut wet suh tUUr$. CsMcrif 
Cmnls vineii gmor ; if km uddrniu amori. 

But now igttfino more thf woodltdd maids, 
Kor pastATal songs delight— —>FareweJ^ ye shade s m 
Ko toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho* lost. in fronn xlrsertr we jhoold range; 
Tho* we should drink where chilling Hcbrus flows, 
Xndure bleak winter^s blasts, andThradan mows ; 
Or on hot India's nbtns our flocks should feed $ 
Where the psrch*d elm declines hts sickening head ; 
Beneath fierce -glowihgCariter^ fiery btamrj ' 
Far from cool breesrs'and refteAing streams. ' ' 
Love ovA all ilhaintahis ristltkteswty, - *" 
And let tt^ love'i all- conqueHn; iMw^robey* 

WARTON- 

But notwitjbstandiog^ the ^ceiience of the tenth 
pastoral, t cannot ibrouir to give the preference to 
the firsty which is eqnalW natwal and; more diTeru- 
lied* The tomplunt or the shepherd, who saw his 
old companion at ease in the shade, whfle himself 
was driving his Utde flock he knew not iiHuther, is 



subh asy widi vafMoa #F 'drcunmtancet, misery 
ilwdy^ utters at the sight of prosperity : 

Not patrUfnn^ Cf Akhnt^mmuf mrva% ' 
Formoiom resMuure Hmt jtmaryiiida sylva*. 

We leave our country's bounds, our much loT'd flaint ; 
We ftom our country fly, tinhapfiy swtin»! 
You, Tit'rus, in the groves at Itiaure laid, 
Tcsach Amaryllis* name to every shade. ' 

W4RT0N. 

tiis account of t]ie difficulties of bis journey, giyt) 
^ Feiy tender image ef pastoral diatresa ; 

J(r9Umut mgf4 «^a ;■ haxc ttiam vipCy Tityre^ the* : 
Hie inUr 4cmm$ ^yUf mMif^.jMm£ue gmuIU^^ 
S^mgr^gisf ab / iiUecin muda cotwxa rtliaiiitm 

And lo ! sad partner of the general care, 
. Weary and faint I drive ny goats afar ! 
Mobile scarcely this my leading hand sustains, 
Tir'd wt'h ^he way, and recent from her pains ; 
For *mid yon tangled haxds as we past, 
On the bare flints her hapless twin she cast. 
The hopes and promise of my ruinVi fold ! 

WARTON. 
. > « 

. The description of Vk-gil's )iappiness in hi6 littl^ 
farm, coi^bihes almost all the images of rural plea- 
sure; aiid he, therefore, that can read it \yith in* 
difference^ has no sens^ of pastoral poetry : 

Fortunate senex^ ergo hta rura menehuHtf 
Et tHi magna satis i fnamvis la/fis omnia nttdns» 
Zjimosoque palus Mucai pascua juneo^ 
Noninsneta graves t«ntakuntpatnUefatas% 
Nee meda vicim peeoris contagia ladent* 
Fortnnate senex^ his inter Jiamina mota^ 
Mt/ontes saeriTi/rigus eaptahis opaeum^ 
MUu HSif }«« w^per vkmo ai Omit s^9 
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S^pe Uvi iomnum tuadihit inire i iuurr9» 
Hine alti iidf rupe eanei/nndaior ad aurai s 
Nee tamem initrea iiaut0y Imra atrapalumhes^ 
Nat^^qMrt aeria cMsahUturtur ab ultnom 

Hap|)y old mail ! then still thy fanns restor'd 
Enough for thee, shall bless thy frugal board* 
What tho* rou!$b stones the naked soil o'enfread. 
Or marshy bulrush rearits wat'ry hea-^. 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes shall fear. 
No touch contagious spread its influence here. 
Happy old man ! here mid th* accustom*d streams 
And sacred springti you*U shun the scorching beams / 
While firom yon wilkw-fence, thy pasture's bound. 
The bees that suck their flow'ry stores around. 
Shall sweetly mingle, with the whispering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose: 
While from steep rocks the pruner's song is heard ; 
Nor the soft-cooing dove, thy fiiv'rite bird. 
Meanwhile shall cease to breathe her meking strain. 
Nor turtles from th* aerial elm to plain. WARTON. 

It may be observed, that these two poems were 
produced by events that really happened ; and may, 
therefqre, be of use to prove thjat we can always 
feel more than we* can imagine, and that the most 
artRil fiction must give way to truth* 

I am* Sir, 
T Your humble servant^ 

DUBIUS. 
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Tis hfi who give^ iny breist • thousand pains, 
C^a-make it^e f^el each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compoae, with mote than magic art ; 
With pity, and with terror tear my liart ; 
.And snatch me, o'er the earth, or thro* the air, 
To Thebes, to Atfaem^* witen he will, and where. POPCL 

... . J 

WmTSRS of a mixed c}iaraaer, that fib6\iiid 119 
^nscendeat beauties and in gross kl^pefffectiom, are 
ihe most proper and iqftst piregaaht subjefti for criti- 
cism. .The Fegulaiity and-correictDess of a Vil^l oi^ 
Horace/ almost eoafine tUeir commematqrs to perpe« 
tpltt pa^ejgfyric, and afford them few opportunities of 
diversiijimg thAr renf&rki by^ ^ detection of latent 
bkmishes. For this ftason, I am inclined to thifiky 
tfcstt a<few observations ott thewfitingB of Shakspeajoei 
wUl «oc l^deemMi usekls or uoentertainifig, because 
he exhibit more nmneitnis examples of exceUeiiiie$ 
and &u)tS9 of every kindy than are, perhaps, to be dis« 
oo^red ia any ofiber author. I shsuly therefore, frcMn 
fblieto time, exanfiHe hi$ merit as a-poet»' ^hbat 
Mind adnuration, or wanton invective. - 

As Shakspeare is sometimes bkm^le for the 
conduct of lis fables^ wK^h have pao unity;, and 
aometimet ibr hi| dkiiot, >viu0h is obsc^ 4n4 
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turgid; so his characteristical excellencies may p08» 
sibly be reduced to these three general heads : < hit 
lively creative ima^nation ; his strokes of nature 
and passion ; and his preservation of the consistency 
of ms characters/ These excellencies, particularly 
the lasty are of 80 much importance in the drama, 
that they amply compen^te for his transgressions 
against the rules of Time and Plaee, which being of 
a moye mechanical nature, are often strictly ob- 
served by a genius of the lowest order ; but to pour- 
tray characters naturally, and to preserve them 
uniSfomily, requires such an intimne knowledge of 
the .teirtirf turn, and is so rare a portion of felicity, 
as to have been enjoyed, perhaps, only by two writers. 
Homer and Shakspeare. 

Of all the plays of Shakspeare, the Tempest it 
the most striking instance of his creative power* 
He has there given the reias te his boundless lAiagi- 
natiofi, and has oarried die romantic, the wonder- 
liil, /and the wild, to the most pleasing extrava* 
gance. The toene is a desolate island; and the 
chatactert the most new and ssigidar that can well 
be cofeceivedj a prince who practises ma^c,. an at- 
tendant spirit^ a monster the son of a witch, and. a 
young lady who had been brought to this toiitudo 
in her iu&M^ and had never behdd a man except her 
&ther* * 

.As I haveaiEnned that Shakspeare's chief .excel- 
lence is i^.consinency of his chamcters, I will ex- 
emplify the 4ruth of this remark, by pointing out 
tome master-strokes of this nature in the drama 
before us* 

. The poet artfully acquaints ut that Prospero it a 
magidaii, by ihe very first words ^v^ch his daagblv 
Miranda speaks to him : 

' If %y fifSV^rt, my dearest father, yoii have 
• Piitibe vrild waters in thU raw, tity them I 



which knhiate tkat the tempett described in the 
preceding scene^ was the effect of Plrospero's power. 
The manner in which he was driyen fitnn his duke- 
dom of Milan, and landed afterwards on this soli- 
litary island, accompanied only by his daughter, is 
immediately introduced in a short and natural nar- 
ration. 

The officers of his attendant Spirit, Ariel, are 
enumerated with amazing wildness of fancy, and yet 
with equal propriety i his employment is said to be. 

T o tread the ooze 
• • Of the salt deep; 

To tun upon the sharp wind of the north ; 
To do— business in the veins o' th* earth, 
When it is bak*d with frost ; 

t o dive into the fire; to ride 
On the curl'd clouds. 

In describing the place in which he has concealed 
t}ie Neapolitan ship, Ariel expresses the secrecy of 
its situation by the following circumstance, which 
ortfidly glances at another of his services ; 

In the deep nook, where once 
Thou caU*st me vp at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the still-vext Bermudas. 

Ariel,, being one of those elves or. spirits, * whosp 
pastime is to make midnight mushrooms, and who 
rejoice to listen to the solemn curfew;' by whose 
«3sistance Frospero has- bedimm'd the sun at nooi^- 
lide, 

And'twixt the green tea and the atut*d vault. 
Set roaring War ; 

lias a set of ideas, and images peculiar to his station 
and office : a beauty of • the same kind with that 
which is so justly admired in die Adam of 'Milton, 
Hrhofo naaoen and senttmems are all Paradisaical 



How deltf|kt&% apd haw mtaUy ta Ui'-chfu^aetert 
are the hantatioM aadpastimet of thift iQTisU>le hmf 
pointed out in the following exquisite sqfxg 1 

Wherf tbe bee sucks, there ludc I : 

In »«owtUp*t bell I lia^ 

There I couch when owls do trf. 

On the bat*t back I do fly» 

.After sun-set merrily^ 
Merrily merrily shall I live now^ 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bought 

Mr. PopCy whose Imagination has been thought hf 
some the least of his excellencies, has, doubtless, con- 
ceived and carried on the machinery in his < Rape of 
the Lock,' with vast exaberance of fencv. The 
images, customs and employments of his S^^phs, are 
exactly adapted to their natures, am peculiar and -ap- 
propriated, are all, if I may be allowed the expreft- 
aion, Sylphish. The enumeration of the punishments 
they were to undergo, if they neglected their charge, 
would, on account of its poetry and propriety, and 
especially the mixture of oblique satire, be si^rior to 
any circumstances in Shakspeare's Ariel,if we could sup- 
pose Pope to have been unacquainted with the Tem- 
pest, when he wrote this part of his accomplished 
^em« 



-She did confine thee 



Into a cloven pine : within which rift 

Iraprison'd, thou didst painfully remain 

A dosen years f within which space she dy'd, 

Aiid left thee there; where thou didst vent thy groans^ 

As Cut as mill-wheels strike. 



If thou more munnur'st,'l will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, 'uU 
Thott'-stlMwrd i^waj twelve winun. 

6 
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. For tfatf»beau|e, to-nigkt tkou fktk have tnltu^ ' 

Side-stitches that' shall pen thy breath up : urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work. 
All ei^eccisc on thee ; thou shak be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Thai) bees (hat made 'cm, ' 

If thou neglect'st or dost unwillingly 
What I command, 111 rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill aU thy bones with aches : make thee roar. 
That beasu shall tremble at thy dia. 

SHAKSP£AK£. 

Wliatever spirit, careless of his charge^ 
Forsakes his' post or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o'ertake hh sinS| 
Be stopp'd in vials, or transfixt with pins ; 
Or plung*d in lakes of bitter washes lie, * 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 
Gums a-d pomatums shall his fii^t restrain, 
While clogg*d he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or allura styptics with contracting pow*r. 
Shrink his thin essence like a shriveHM flow*r : 
Or as IzioB fiz*d, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling wheel ; 
In fumes of burning chocolate shdl glow. 
And tremble at the sea that froths below ! POP£. 

The method which is taken to bduce Ferdinuid ta 
beKeve that his father was drowned in the late tempest^ 
is exceedingly solemn and striking. He is sitting 
upon a solitaiy rock, and weeping OTer-against the 
place where he imagined his father was wrecked^ 
when he suddenly hears with astonishment aerial' 
music creep hy him upon tlie waters, and the Spirit 
gives him the following information in words not pro- 
per for any but a Spint to utter : 

Fun fathom five thy father lies : i 

Of his bones are coral made : 
Those are pearls that were his eyes f 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 
But doth tuflfer a sea-change. 
Into aomething rich and strange. 
VOL. XXV. C 
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And tiififi Mioin a most lively dicomttance ; 

Sea-nymphs lioorly ring hbkaeiL 

Hark 1 now I hear them— Diiig-do«f-bell! 

« 

This is so truly poetical, that one can scarce for* 
bear exclaiming with Ferdiaand» 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owns ! — 

The happy versatility of Shakspeaie's genius en- 
ables him to excel in lyric as well as in dramatic 
poesy. 

But the poet rises still higher in his management 
of this character of Ariel, by making a moral use of it, 
that is, I thinky incomparable, and the greatest efibrt 
of his art. Ariel informs Prospero, that he has ful- 
filled hx8 orders, and punished his brother and com« 
panions so severely, that if he himself was now to 
t>chold their suffenngs, he would greatly compassionate 
them. To which Prospero answers, 

—Dost thou think so, Spirit ? 
AiiiEL. Mine would, Sir, were I human, 
Pkospero. And mine shall. 

He then takes occasion, with wonderful dexterity and 
humanity, to draw an argument from the incorporeality 
of Ariel, for the justice and necessity of pity and 
forgiveness : 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflicrions ; and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, thnt relish all as sharply, 
passionM as they, be kindlier mov*d than thou ait f 

The poet is a more powerful magician than his own 
Prospero : we are transported into fairy land ; we are 
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wiapl io a delicious <ireatn» fipom which k b ntiseiy t6 
be aistiirbed ; all around is enchantment ! 



-The isle is full of noises, 



Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

- Sgroetimes a thousand twanging instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and atmet^ncs voices ; 
That, if I then had wak'd after long sleep, 
Win make me sleep again : and then in dreaming. 
The doods, methwght, would^opon and shew riches 
Ready to drop upon me v^ien I wak*d, 

, I cry d to drnun again ! 

z 
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JfaMlr* fmd i^t Mptsis iart. JfUV< 



« 



^Whtc I klMir, 



Thyself may fieely on tbytelf bestow. DRYDEN. 



TO THE ADVENTURER* 

You have somewhere discouraged the h<^ of idle* 
iiess by shewing, that whoe?er compares the number 
of those who have possessed fortuitous advantages, 
and of those who have been disappointed in their ex- 
{>ecutions, will have little reason to register himself 
in the lucky catalogue. 

But as we have, seen thousands subscribe to a 
raffle, of which one only could obtain the prize ;. s6 
idleniH will still presunie to hope, if the adva^^ 

c 2 . 
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fttgest however improbable, are admilled 4o *lfe 
vdtliin the boonds of possibility. Let the drone, 
therefoKr be told, that if by the error of Awtiuie 
he obtains the stores of the bee» he cannot enjdy 
4JfiQ felicity ; that the honey which is not gat^rea 
^y industry, will b^eJten without relish, if it is not 
wasted in riot ; and that vA who become possessed 
of the immediate object of their hope^ without aoy 
efforts of their owUf will be disappointed ,of enjoy* 
ynent^ « 

. No life can be happy, but that which ^ spent ia 
the prosecution of some purpose to v4iich our 
powers are equal, and which. we, therefore, prose* 
cute with success : for this reason it is absurd to 
dread business, upon pretence that it will leare few 
iJiterv^ to pleasure. Busiqess is that by which in* 
dustry'^ursues its purpose, and the purpose of in- 

''d^istcy IS seldom disappoiotad ; he who endeavoilTs 
to arrive at a certam point, which he perceives 
^mielf perpetually .to appmach^' enjoys all th? 
J^pjjj^e^s which nature has allotted to those hours, 

*-^^ are not spent in the inunediace gfaiif i ea t i on of 
9pp^ite9 by which otip ovm wants are indicated, pr 
of a£Fections by which we are prompted to supply 
the "wants of others. The end proposed by tho 
busy, is various as their temper, constitution, ha- 
bits, and circumstances : but in the labour itself is 

• ^e enjoyment, whether it be pursued to supply tlie 
necessaries or the conveniences of life, whether to 
cultivate a &rm or decorate a palace; for when 

' Xhe palace is decorated, and the bam filled, th6 
pfeasure. is at ^n end, till the obj^ect of desire is 
again placed at a distance, and our powers are 

Sain employed to obtain it with apparent success. 
•r is the value pf life fes^, thatt if our enjo3rment 
did not thus coQstst in anticipation 5 for by antici- 
^tioo, the pleasure whicih woujd mherwise be pon* 
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iTBctwi withh an hour, b diffiia«d through a wedt) 
and if the dread which exttgerates iiiture evil is coiv- 
fessed to be an increase ofnuserys the hope which 
nygoifies future good cannot be denied to be an acces- 
aion of happiness. 

The most numerous dass of those who presume 
to hope for miracubu» advantageSy is that of gamesters. 
But by gamesters, I do not mean the gentlemen who 
•take an esute, against the cunning of Uiose who hav« 
none; for I leave the cure of lunatics to the pro- 
fessors of physic : I mean the dissolute and indigent i 
who in the common phrase put themselves in Fortune's 
way, and expect from her bounty thstt which they 
eagerly desire, and, yet believe to be too dearly pur- 
chaMSd by diUgence and industry; tradesmen whQ 
Bedect their bosiness, to squander in fashionable 
fbifies more than it can produce ; and swaggerers who 
rank themselves with gentlemen, merely because they 
liave no business to j^ursue* 

The gamester of this class will appear to be 
equally wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled or 
disappointed } the object of it depends upon a contin* 
gency^ over which he has no influence ; he pursues 
no purpose with gradual and perceptible success, and^ 
therefore, cannot enjoj the pleasure which arises 
fifom the anticipation ofits accomplishment ; his mind 
is perpetually on the rack ; he is anxious in proportion 
to the eagerness of his desire, and his inability to 
eflect it ; to the pangs of suspense, succeed those of 
dis»»pomtaient ; and a momentary gain only embitters 
the loss that follows. Such is the life of him, who 
shuns business because he would secure leisure for 
cnjo^ent ; except it luq>penSf against the odds of a 
milhon to one, that a run of success puts him into the 
possession of a sum sufficient to subsist him in idle- 
ness the remainder of his life ; and in this case^ the 
idleness which aiade him wretched while be waited 

«3 
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for the hoanty of fbftune, will necMariiy ke^Wnj 
wretched ^fter it is bestowed : he will fiiict that in the 
gratification of his appetites he can iil! but a smalt 
poition of his time, and that these appetites themsebti 
are weakened by every attempt to increase the enjoy« 
ftent which Ch€^y were ihtended to soppiy ; he wilU 
therefore, either doze away life in a kind of fistlest 
tbdolence, which he despairs to exalt into felicity, or 
he will imagine that the good he wants is to be ob» 
tttned by an increase of his wealth, by a larger hoase^ 
i more splendid equipage, and A more numerous 
fetinue. If with this notion he has again recourse 
to the altar' of fortune, he will either be undeceived 
bv a new series of success, or he wiB be reduced td 
his original indigence by the loss of that ii^ch h« 
knew not how to enj6y : if this' happens, of which 
eherfe is the highest degree of probability, lie ^11 
i^nstantly becoine liibre wretched in proportion' as he 
was rich ; though, while he was rich, he was nOt more 
happy in proportbii' aS he had been poor. Whatever 
is won, is reduced by experim^t to its intrinsic value ; 
whatever is lost, is heightened by imag^nsltton to more. 
Wealth is too sooner dissipated, than its inanity it 
forgotten, and it is regretted as the means of happiness 
which it was not found to afford. The gamester) 
therefore, ' of whatever class, plavs against m^ni&sl 
odds; since that which he wins he discovers tb.be 
bi^ss, and that which he loses he values as gqld* 
And it* should also be remarked, that in thi^ estimate 
of his life, I have not supposed him to" lose a single 
stake which he had not first won. 
' But though gaming in ^nend is whiely prohibited 
by xht le^iMaiure, as prqdnctive dot odly of private 
but of puUi^ evil ; yet there is ohe species to which 
all are'sometime^ invited, which '^tudly f^ooprnj^ 
the hope of idleness) and relaxes the Tigoiir of 
fndttstty. 
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^Ned Froth* who had been sereral years bntler m 
a^ fiunily of distiiiction» having saved about four 
htxndred pounds, took a little house m the subiuiM, 
and laid in a stock of liquors, for which he paid ready 
money, and which were, therefore, the best of the 
kind* Ned perceived his trade increase ; he pursued 
it with fresh alatrity, he exulted in his success, and 
the joy of his healt sparkled in his countenance; but 
It happened that Ned, in the midst of his happiness 
aiii prosperity, was prevailed upon to bay a lottery 
tjicket. The monient his hope w^ fixed upon an ob- 
ject which industry could not obtain, he determined to 
be industrious no longer Tto draw drink for a dirty 
and boisterous rabble, was a slaveiy to which he now 
submitted with reluctance, and he longed for the mo- 
ifient in which he should be free : instead of telfing 
fais story, and cracking his joke for the entertainment 
oFhis customers, he received them with indifference, 
was observed to be silent and sullen, and amused him- 
self by goin^ three or four times a day to search the 
raster of fortune for the success of his dcket. 

in this disposition Ned was sitting one morning 
in the comer of a bench by his fire-side, wholly 
abstracted in the contemplation of hiS future fortune ; 
indulging this moment the hope of a mere potfsibifity, 
and the next shuddering with the dread of losing the 
felicity which his fancy had combined with the posses. 
sion of ten thousand pounds. A man well dressed^ 
enteped hastily, and inquired for him of his guests* 
who many times called him aloud by his name, and 
curst him for his deafiaess and stupidity, before Ned 
started up as from a dream, and asked with a fretful 
impatience what they wanted. An afiected confi* 
dence of being well received, and an air of forced 
Jocularity in the stranger, gave Ned some otiTenoe ; 
Irat the next moment he caused him in his arms in a 
transport of joy, upon receiving his cosghttulation as 
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proprietor of the fortunate ticket, which had that monw* 
log been drawn a prize of the first class. 

It was not, however, long before Ned discorered 
that ten thousand pounds did not bring the felicity 
which he expected ; a discovery which generally pro« 
duces the dissipation of sudden affluence by prodiga- 
lity. Ned drank, and whored> ancf hired fidlers^. 
and bought fine ckthes ; he bred riots at Vauxhali, 
treated flatterers, and damned plays. But somethm? 
was still wan^g ; and he resolved to strike a bold 
stroke, and attempt to double the remainder of his 
prize at play, that he might live m a nalace and keep 
a(i equ^age ; but in the execution of this project, he 
lost the whole produce of his lottery ticket, except 
fire hundrtd pounds in Bank notes, which when he 
would have staked he could not find. This sum wat. 
more than that which had established him in the trade 
he had . left ; and yet, with the power of returning to 
a station that was once the utmost of his ambition, and 
of renewing that pursuit which alone had made him 
happv, such was the pungency of bis regret, that in. 
the aespair of recovering the moo^ which he knew 
had produced nothing but riot, disease, and vexa-* 
tioD, he threw himself from the bridge into the 
Thamei. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

CAUTUS. 
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And with sweet novelty your soul dcttts* 

• c 

•i » . 

It it often charged t^n writetS) that ^th all thetf 
^|»reiefi8ioii8 to genius and discoverioy they do litd^ 
more thui copy one an6ther ; and 'that tomposi* 
mns obtruded upon the world with* the pomp of 
novelty, contain only tedious repetitions of com* 
mon* sentimentBy or at be^ exhibit a transposition 
of known images, and give a new appearance ' to 
truth only by some slight difference of dress and de« 
^oration. 

' The allegallon of resemblance betwtoi authors, 
is indimmtably true : but the charge of pla^arism, 
^ich IS raised upon it, m not to be allowed with 
^ouaf readiness. A coincidence of sentiment may 
ipasily happen wi^oift any coniitluhiddon, since 
there are many otcasiont m which all reasonable 
nen will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages 
have had the same sentiments, because thev have in 
yi ages had the same objects of speculation: the 
interests and passions, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind, have been diversified in different times, only 
by unessential and casual varieties ; and we must^ 
fterefore, expect in the works of aU those who at* 
|em|»t IQ detcli^ themy lU^h a iikenefs as we find 
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in the pictures of the same person drawn in different 
periods of his life. 

It is necessary, therefore, that before an author 
be charged with phifiparism, one of the most re- 
proachfuy though, perhaps, not the most atrocious 
of literary crimes, the subject on which he treats 
should be carefully considered. We do not won- 
der, that historians, relatbg the same faas, agree 
in their narration; or that authors, delivering the 
elements of science, advance the same theorems, 
mid lay down the same definitions : yet it is not 
wholly without use to mankind, that books are 
multiplied, and that different authors lay out their 
labours on the same subject ; for there will always 
be some reason why one should on particular oc» 
casions, or to particular perscms, be preferable to 
another ; some will be clear where others are obscure^ 
some will please by their style and others by their 
method, some by their embellishments and others bf 
their simplicity, some by closeness, and others of 
diffusion. 

. The same mdulgence is to be shewn to the writerf 
of moratity : right and wrong are immutable ; an4 
those, therefore, who teach us to distinguish themt 
if they all teach us right, must agree with one ano- 
ther. The relations of social life^ and the duties re- 
sulting from them, must be the same at all times 
and in all nations; some petty differences may be 
indeed produced, by forms ot government or arbi- 
trary customs ; but the general doctrine can receive no 
alteration. 

Yet it is not to be desired, that morality should b« 
oonsidered as interdicted to all future writers : mm 
will always be tempted tp deviate from their duty* 
and will, therefore, always want a monit<Nr to^recal 
them; and a new book often seizes the attention 
pf the publicy without any other claim than that it if 
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iie\7. TfaiMre i6 likewise in composidon, as in other 
^ings,a peq)etual vicissitude of fashion; and troth 
18 recommended at one time to reg^ardy by appeanmcea 
which at anotho' would expose it to neglect; the 
author^ therefore, who has judgment to discern the 
taste of hb contemporaries, and skill to gratify it, will 
have always an opportunity to desenre well of man* 
kindy by conveying instruction to them in a grateful 
vehicle. 

There are likewise many modes of compositiont 
by which a moralist may deserve the name of an 
original writer : he may nimiliarise his system bv dia- 
logues after the manner of the ancients, or subduze it 
into a series of syllogistic arguments ; he may enforce 
his doctrine bv seriousness and solemnity, or enliven 
it by sprighthness and gaiety; he may deliver his 
•entmients in naked precepts, or illustrate them by 
historical examples ; he may detain the studious by 
the artful concatenation of^ a continued discourse, 
or relieve the busy by short stiictures, and unconnea* 
cd essays* 

. To excel in any of these forms of writings will re^ 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius ; whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to enea^e a 
set of readers, whom no other method would have 
equally allured ; and he that communicates truth with 
tttccess,must be numbered among the first benefactors 
to mankind* 

The same observation may be extended likewise 
to the passions : their influence is uniform, and theix 
effects nearly the same in every human breast : a man 
loves and hates, desires and avoids, exactly like 
his neighbour; l-esentment and ambition, avarice 
and indolence, discover themselves by the same 
symptoms, in vmds distant a thousand years from 
Q^Q another* 



Nothiagy thereforep can be more iinjntt»' than to 
diarge an author with plagiarism^ merdy becaiutt 
he assigns to every pause its natural e&ct; and 
makes his per^nages act, as others 'in like ciiicum^ 
stances have always done. There are conceptjont 
in which all men will agree, though each derives 
^em from his own observation : whoever has been in 
love, will represent^ a lover impatient of every ide« 
that interrupts his meditations on his mistress, retirr 
ing to shades .and solitude, that he mav muse without 
disturbance, on his approaching h^pmeas, or associ? 
ating himself with some friend that flatters his passion* 
and talking away^ the hours of absence upon hit 
darling sulnect. , Whoever has been so unhappy as 
to have felt the miseries of long-contmued hatredi 
will, without any assistance from ancient volumes, be 
able to relate how the passions are kept in peqietual 
agitation, by the recollection of injury ana meditar.. 
tions of revenge ; how the blood boilB at the name of 
the enemy, and life is worn a^y in pontriyances of 
mischief. 

Every other passion is alike simple and limited, 
if it be considered only with regard to the breast 
which it inhabits ; the anatomy of the mind, as that 
of the body, must peipetually exhibit the same ap« 
pearances ; and though by the continued industry of 
successive inquirers, new movements will be from tim« 
to time discovered, they can affect only the minutex 
parts, aud are commonly of more curiosity than im- 
portance* 

It. will now be natural to inquire, by what arts 
are the writers of the present and future ages to 
attract the notice and favour of mankind. They, 
are to observe the iterations which time is alwava 
inaking in the modes of life, that they may gratifji 
every generation with a piaure of themaelvea» 



Tku8 We tS'ttHifomiy but coomUpk fterpetoalljr 
jrarying : the diflfermit arts of gaUaatrVf wluch hcautf 
lias inopirtd, wo«kl of theoMd^wt be sufficient ta 
fiUav^ome.i somedroes balls. and serenades, sone* 
times toarnameDts and adventures^ have been cm-i 
jployed to mek the hearts of ladies, who in another 
century have been sensihle 4>f scarce any otbec 
merit than that, of liehesy and fistened only to join« 
tiires and pin-nyMiey. Thus the ambitious .man 
has at, all .times been eager of wealth and pover { 
hat these hopes have beoi gratified in some conn« 
tries by. supplicating the peapfef and • in othera by 
flattering me prince: honour in some states has 
been '^wly: the reward of miHtuy. achiercnents, in 
others at has been gained by nouy turbulence and 
pc^ular clamours. Avarice has worn a dti&rent 
form as- she actuated the usurer of Rome and the 
Stock-jobber of England; and idleness itself how 
little soever indmed to the trouble of invention, 
has been forced from time to time to change its amuse^* 
ments, and contrive different methods of wearing. jout 
the day. 

Here then is the fund, . Smm which those who study 
mankind may fill their compositions with an mex- 
haustible variety of images and allusions: and he 
must be confessed to Idok 4rith Uttle attention upon 
scenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch 
some of the figures hefoce. they are made vulgar by 
reiterated descnptions. 

It has been cUscovered by Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the distinct and primogenial colours are only seven ; 
but evipry eye can witness, that from various mix- 
tures, . in various proportions, infinite diveraficsf 
tions- of tints, may be produced. In like manner, 
the. passions, of the mind, w;liich Twt the world 'm' 
motion, and produce all the bustle and eagerness 
of the busy crowds that swann v^n tbe.earwi the 
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paisioDSy from whence arise all the pleasures and "fmm 
that we see and hear of, if we analyse the mind of 
man, are very few ; hnt those few agitated and com* 
binedy as external causes shall happen to operate, and 
modified by prevaiiincr opinions and accidental ca^ 
price., make £ch freqtenHlterittioos od the rarface of 
life, that the show, while we are busied in delineating 
it, Taoishes from the view, and a new set of objects 
succeeds, doomed to the same sho^ness of duration 
with the form^ : thus curiosity may always find em- 
ployment, and the busy part of mankind wiH furniril 
the contemplative with the materials of speculation to 
the end of time* 

The complaint, therefore,' that all topics, are jire* 
occupied, is nothing more than the murmur of igno^ 
ranee or idleness, by which some discourage odbers 
and some themselves: the mutad)ility of mankind 
will always furnish writers with new images, and 
the luxuriance of fancy may always embellish them 
with new decorations. 

T 
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Forfuftatos nimium, sua si Bona norinU VIRO« 
O happy, if ye knew your happy state ! DRYDEK. 

In proportion as the enjoym|»3t and infelicity of 
life depend upon imagination, it is of importance 
that this power of the mind should be directed in 
its operations by reason; and, perhaps, imagination 
it qlore frei^uently busy, when it can only iHtbitter 
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diaappototment and hei^ten calamity; and mone 
frequently slumbera when it might increase the tii* 
umph of success, or animate insensibility to haj^ 
aessy than is generally perceived. 

An ecclesiastical living of considerable value b&> 
came vacant, and Evander obtained a reoommenda^ ' 
tion to the patron* His friend had too much mo» 
desty to speak with confidence of the success of ao 
application supported chiefly by his interest, and 
j£vander knew that others had solicited before him ; 
as he was not, therefore, much elevated by hope, 
he belieited he should not be greatly depressed by 
a dis^pointment. The gendeman to whom he 
was recommended, received him with great courtesy y 
but upotk reading the letter, he changed counts 
nance, and discovered indubitable tokens of vexai* 
don and regret } then, taking Evander by the hand» 
* Sir,' said he, * I think it scarce less a misfortune 
to myself than you, that you was not five minutet 
•ooner in your qyplicauon. The gendeman whose 
recommendation you bring, I wish' more than anj 
iMiier to oblige $ but I have just presented the living 
to the person whom you saw take his leave when yoa 
entered the room*' 

This declaration was a stroke, which Evander 
had neither skill t* dude, aor force to resist. The 
•trength of his interest, though it waa not known 
time enough to increase his hope, and his being too 
late only a few minutes, though he had reason ta 
believe his application had been precluded by as 
many days, were circumstances which imagina* 
.tion immediately improved to aggravate his dis* 
appointment: over these he musedperpetually with 
inexpressible anguish, he related them to every 
irieiid, and lamented them with the most passionate 
exclamations* And yet,, what happened to Evan^ 

d«r more than he .expc-cted f nothmg (haf he paft» 

D 2 
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. , sesied was dimbisfaed, nor was any poanbilky oF 
adv^tage cut off; with respect to thaie and every 
mher reality he was in the same state* as if he had 
never heard of the vacancy, which he had some 
•chance to fill ^ but Evander groaned undet the 
tyranny of imagination^ and in a nt of causeless fret* 
nineis castaway peace* because time was not stopped 
in its career* and a miracle did not inteipose to secura 
hini aiiving. 

Agenor^ oo^whom the living which Evander so* 
licited'was beo^wed* never conceived* a single doubt 
that he should^ in his attempts his char£ster was 
unexceptionable* and his recommendation such an 
it was believed no other could ix>unterbaiaiice ; he^^ 
tberefbre* received the bdunty of 'his patton with* 
^Qt much emotion ; he regarded his success air an 
ivent produced* like l^n and sun«^ne* by the 
•' .^common atfd^ regular operation of natunal <:aiises$ 
«nd took possesion of his ii:otory 4^ith the same 
temper, th^ he would have reaped a field he had 
'Vown, or received the interest 'Of a^ sum' which ht 
had placed in the funds. * Bat having* by accident 
4ieara the renort which 4ad been ckscuhted: bv^the 
friends of Evander* he was at once struck tmh a 
lease' of his good fortane ; and ym» so-a^ted bv a 
retrospect of bis danger* that he could scawse he^ 
Meve it to be past. « Ho^Mr pro^iden^*' said he^ 
^ was it^' that I did not Stay to* drink another ^uh 
isf tea at bvakfastv that I found a hackdoy^oach 
tt the end of ^e ssreet*' and that I inet whh no stop 
by the way P Wltat an ^itefation was produced in 
' Agenor's "conception of the advantt^ of his situa- 
tion; and the mpans by \^hidi it was obtained t and 
yet at last lie <had gained nothing more than hcf ex- 
pect^; lifft'danger'was not khown time -enough tO 
'alarm his f<^} lvalue' of bis^^cquisfeiitMv was^not 
tacreasad i^ nor had Proyidenoe - interposed - farther 
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than Jto exclude chance from the government of the 
world. But Asenor did not before reflect that any 
gratitude waa due to Providence but for a miracle ; 
he did not enjoy his preferment as a giit» nor estimate 
his gain but by the probability of loss. 

As success and dis^pointment are under the in* 
fluence of imagmation, so are ease and health ; each 
of which may be considered as a kind of negative 
good^ that may either degenerate into weaiisomness 
and discQtitenty or be improved into complacency and 
enjoyment. 

About three weeks .^ I paid an afternoon visit 
to Curio. Curio is the proprietor of an estate 
which produces three thousand pounds a year, and 
the husband of a lady remarkable for her beautjr 
and her wit ; his age is that in which manhood ia 
said to be complete, his constitution is vigorous^ 
his person graceiuly and his understanding strong. 
I found him in fiiU health, lolling in an easy chair ; 
his countenance was florid, he was gayly dressed^ 
and surrounded with all the means of happinesa 
which wealth well used could bestow. After the 
first ceremonies had passed, he threw hijnself again 
back in his chair upon my haying refused it, looked 
wistfUly at his fingers' ends,^ crossed his legs, inquir* 
ed the news of the day, and in the midst of all poa>. 
aible advantages seemed to .possess life with a list* 
less indifference, which, if he could have preserved in 
contrary circumstances, would have invested him with 
the dignity of a stoic. * 

It h»>pened that ^sterday. I paid Curio another ■ 
visit. 1 found him in his chamber; his head waa 
swathed in flannel, and his countenance was pale« 
I yna alarmed at these appearances of disease $ and . 
inquired with an honest solicitude how he did* . 
The iQomait be heard ray questiopj he started from • 
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**hts seat, sprang towards me» caught me hj the 
'hand, and told me^ in an extacy, that he was iq 
heaven. ' 

• What difference Si Curious circumstances produced 
this difference in his sensations and' behaviour f What 
pf6dijg;ioas advantage had now accrued to Ae man, who 
before had e^e and hdahh^ youth, affluence, and 
beauty? Curio, dtirihg the' ten days thdit preceded 
niy last visit, had been tormented-'tmh the topthaachej 
and had, withiii'^te lasthotbybeen testiored to ease, by 
having the tooth drawn- - ' - : .. 

: And is hum^n reason sd impotent, 'and- imagina- 
tion so perverse, that ease cannot be enjby^ till 
it has been taken away ? 'Is it -not possible to inh- 
prove negative into positive happiness, 'by reflect 
tibn? Can he, who possesses ease aiid Healths 
whose food is tasteful, and whose sleeps ^weet, re» 
meihber, without exult^on and delight, the sea* 
sdns in which he has pined in the^ languor of ixiap- 
petence,'and couAte^ tne watches of the hi^t with 
restless ah3dety? '' • ' ; \ 

' Is' an acfquiescehce m the dispensatiops of Uner« 
rihg^WisdOm, by 'which some advantage appears to 
be denied, without jfecallinis^ trivial and accidental 
circumstances th4t can btily aggravate disappoint- 
ment, in^ossible ^reasonable beings ? And is a 
sense of the Divine- Bduiity necess^y languid, in 
pfoportion as that botmty appears to be less doubtful 
and interrupted ? 

Every man, 9i;rely,. would blush to' admit these 
suppositiohs ; let ^ery man, theiefbre, d^y them 
by his life. He, who brings imagination under the 
dominion of reason, will be abl^ to diminish the 
evil of li^ and to increase the good ; he will learn 
to resign iHth complacency, to te<*wve~ with grati- 
tMei and posseis yiidx chearfuhcft : 'tnd «t in ^» 
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conduct there U not imlj vMxm tvot vfrtae, lie will 
imder t^ry erfamity b^ahie to re^ce in hope, and to 
aAdciptte die felicHy of diafe aiate^ in wladi * the Spiritt 
«Mke Jittt^dhd be made perfect*' 



— — — < 
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^ r«#Ui tU4 ^«riuf , 4f rs «»«)f»«««v, ^ rt ums. ARIST* POJ 

As Well in the conduct of ihe maiiMii u ia the cooatStntioa 
of the faUe, we miMC always tadeavovf to produce eidier whtt U 
jktcefs^xy or wKat b probable* . 

«WifOBVKii .ventnrei* ujb Horace, •to form a 
character totally brigiiudy let hiip tndeavoor to pre* 
serve it with \ uniformity and consistency; but the 
formation of s(n original ^hsiracter is a. work of great 
difficulty and hazard.' In this arduous and nn* 
4»mimon task, however, Shakspeare has wonder* 
fully succeeded in his Tempest : the monster Caly- 
ban is the creature of- his own imagination, in tne 
fmnatioB of whidi he could derive no assisfanco' 
from observatioli or experience. 
* Calyban is the son of a witch, .begotten by a 
demon : the sorceries of his mother were so ter* 
liUe, that h^r couatrymen banished her into thsi 
desart island as unfit for human society : in con* 
fcrmity, therefoi^, to this diabolical propagation^ 
lie k lepesenied m « F^BKligy Oif «ndftyi m^imf 
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pride, ifiPRoraAee» idleness, gluttony^ a&d lust. He 
18 introduced with great, propriety, cunanff Prospero^ ^ 
and Miranda . whom he had endeavourecf to d^le | • 
and his execrations are artfully contrived tp have rj«^ 
ference to the occupation of his mother : 

As wicked dew, as eVr my mother brusb'd 
With raven's feather from uHwholesome hn$ 
Drop on you both ! 

-A ll the charms 
Of Sycocax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you I 

His kindness is^ afterwards, expressed as much io 
cWacter, as his hatred, by an enumeration of offices, 
that could be of value only in a desolate island, and in 

the estimation of a savage : 

.... ♦ 

I pr'ythce, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig->nuts ; 
Shew thee a jay's nest ; and instruct thee how 
lo snare the nimble marmaaet*. TUbriiig thee 
To dust'ring fflberds ; and sometimes I'U get thee 
Young sea-malls from the roc k ■ 

I'll shew thee the best springs ; I'll pluck thee berries } 
111 fish for thee, and get the wood enough. 

tVhich last is, indeed, a circumstance of great us6 
in a place,, where to be defended from the cold wa^. 
neither easy nor usual; and it has a farther pecu- 
liar beauty, because the gathering wood was the oc« 
cupation to which Calyban was subjected by Pros* 
{>ero, who, therefore, deemed it a serrice of high im-i 
portance. 

The gross ignorance of this monster is represent- 
ed with delicate judgment; he knew not the names 
l»f the sun and moon, which he calls the bigger, 
light and. the less ; and he believes that Stephano. 
Vas the man in the moon, whom his mistress had 
abewo ban ; and wtiea. Prpspero maisds hia^ 
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that he first tatight him to pronounce articiihtcly» hit 
answer is full otraaleroience and rage : 

. Youtaofhtin^langutge; in4 my profit oa'c 
c. ^ I know bow to curse; 

the properest return for such 'a fiend to make lor such 
a favour* The spirits whom he supposes to be, em- 
ployed by Prospero perpetually to torment^ him, and 
ihe many forms and different methods they take for 
this purpose, are described with the utmost livelioesd 
and force of fancy : 

Sometimes like apes, thjit moe and chatter afr ittef- 
^ ^ 'And after bite me;- then like hedge hogs, which 
, Lie tumbling in ray bare-fioot way,, ai^ mount . 
- Their |»icks at my foot^fall : sometimes am I 
AU wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
I)o hisf me into madness. 

It is scarcely possible for any speech to be more 
expressive of the manners and sentimentSy than that 
in which our poet has paiuted the brutal barbarity and 
UD&eling savageness of this son of Sycorax, l>y mak- 
fag him enumerate, with a kind of horrible oelight^ 
jthe various ways in which it was possible for the 
^rimken sailors tp $urpnze and ktU his master ; 



■«*>There thou may^st brain him, 



Having first seia*d his bodes ; or with a leg 
Batterhii skuUj or paunch him wathastak«i ] 
Or cut his Wc9»nd witK thy ki#e- 



•*i- 



j3e.4uiUU»iaalkttioi4tQ^bjs owKi s^bominable attempt^ 
« above .'all be sure to secure the daughter ; whos^ 
beauty/ he; teUs th^, / i^^ incoQiparable.* Th^ 
charms of Miranda could 9Pt )>e more exaltec^ 
ihan by extaniiig thU (OHimORJl i^in 9Q inaensiblf 
amopster, ^. 
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aovjuii'ubh* 

PWBpero fim gwes her a d^t of 
•necageriycxclainw. 






^. how It looks about! BcUeve me, Sir, 
mesa brave form. But 'tis a spirit. 



"^ iitiaginmg that m he was so beautiful he 
^^^^^^y he one of her father's aerial agent 
•* of nature worthy admiration : as are lik 



rt!X ^^^^^^ to her father not to use him harsh 
«^e power of his art ; 

U^*^^ ^y f«herfo ui^ently ? ThU 
isthc chird man that c'«r I saw; the fim 
XhatcVrlsigh'dfor'- 

Tit 



,^V*f'^J^ percciTe the beginning of that p 

wnjcii^ ft-eflpero was desirous she should f« 

~*fpince ; and which she afterwards more 

^^pr^^smes upon an occasion which displays at 

^^^^od^rncaa, the innocence, and the sim 

yf fler character. She discovers her lover em| 

^^ laborious task of carrying wood, which Pn 

« ll 5"J^*".®^ ^*n^ to perfonn. < Would,' say 

. 7*^ '^ghtning had burnt up those loffs, that you J 

joined to pile ! ' 6» / 

,„, ^ J f youll sic down, 

ra bear jrour logs the whUc. Pray rive me that, 
VU carryS: «o tK« pile. — *-,p— ' * 
» .— — Yoi* Ipolk weariljr. 

It 18 by selectin^r such litde a^d almost imi 
tible cu-cumatances that Shakffi>Qare has more 
painted the passiom than any otib^ writer : 
tion 18 more j>o werftiUy expressed by this sunpl 
and offer of assistance, than by 3ie unnaton 

2«ence atid Xvitticisms of I>ryd<to. or th* « 
eclamattaos of Rowe. 
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Shaktpeare leems to be the only poet who pOMesset 
the power of unkbg poetry with propriety of chanu:ter| 
of which I know not an instance more striking^ thao 
the image C^yban makes use of to express silence, 
which is at once hi^y poetical^ and exactly suited to 
the wildness of the speaker : 

Pray you tread softly,' that the blind mole may not 
Hear a<bot-falL 

I always lament that oar author has not pr^rved 
this fierce and implacable spirit in Calyban, to the end 
of the play ; instead of which* he has* I think, inju- 
diciously put into his mouth, words that imply re« 
pentance and understanding. 



•1*11 be wise Hereafter 



And seek for grace What n thrice douUe atf 

Was I, to take this drunkard for a God, . . 

And worship this dull foul I 

I 

It must not be forgotten, that Shakspeare hai 
artfully taken occasion irom this extraordinary chac 
racter, which is finely contrasted to the miidnesi 
suid obedience of Ariel, obliquely to satirize th6 
prevailing passion for new and wonderful sightv, 
which has rendered the English so ridiculous, 
* Were I in England now,' says Trinculo, on first 
discovering Caliban, * and had but this . fish punt- 
ed, not an holiday fool there but would give a piece 
of silver. — ^\Vhen they will not give a doit to re« 
fieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian/ 

Such 18 the inexhaustible plenty of our poet's iiw 

mention, that he has exhibited another character in 

tiu9 play, en^ly hit own $ that of the loTely ^nd 

innocent Miranda* * 

7 



- WInb' Frbtpeto Ant gms her a a^t of prince 
Ferdanandy she eagerly cxdaimf » 

WItttytf ntpirit? 
Lbrd^how it lookt about! Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave Ibrm. But *tis a spirit. 

Her imajgining that as he was so beautiful he must 
necessarily be one of her Bither's aerial agents, is % 
stroke of nature worthy admiration : as are likewise 
her entreaties to her famer not to use him harshly, by 
the power of his art ; 

: Wliytpcliks my fsitherso ingeBtly ? ThU 
Is the third man that e'er I saw; the first 
That e'er I sigh'd for ! ■ 

" "Here we percdve the beginning of that nassioot 
ttdiich Prespero was desirous she should feel for 
the prince ; and which she afterwards more fuUj 
cxpfesaea upon an occasion which displays at once 
the tenderness, the innocence, and die simplicity 
of her character. She discovers her lover employed 
m the laborious task of carnring wood, which Prospero 
had enjoined him to perfoim. * Would,* says she* 
< the lightning had burnt up those logs, that you are eo* 
joined to pile!' 



-If youll sit down, 



1*11 bear vour logs the while. Pray pve me that, 
m^rryTto thepile; < p 
^ You lop^ wearily. 

It is by selecting such Ktde 'a<id almost impercep* 
tible circumstances ^at Shak^i^are has more truly 
painted the passions thaki any oth^ writeir : afi^« 
tion is more Dowerfiilly expressed by this simple wish 
and pfier ot assistanoey wan by the unnacml elo« 

Suence and witticisms of Drydi^f <H' ibit itM^^ 
edamataooa of Rowc 



. N^ aliibkf^ Is to be thouglit ir Mr (rf BfeaiiA 
^iptri^'who coiiH cotiqnfer the worM tf he wsit to aet 
ifeont it, but who ha« tob mnch watelty to gi^ the 
necessary attention to any scheme of fcngA. 

I am, in. short, one of those* Kerbic Adfenttifer», 
who have thoudhtt proper to ctotngittdh themselr^ 
by the titles of ^cx, Btood, and Net^ Whien 1 
^m in the country, I smr always on hofse^back, and 
1 !eap or break every hedge and' gate tftait stahds ?ii 
my way : when I am in town, I am cmlstimtly t6 be 
seen at some of the pnWk placej, it the proper 
times for making ray afj)eaaiancei sis- it Vauxhall, 
or Maryfeone, about teffi very drunfe ; ibf though I 
don*t lire wine, I am obli^ to ht- COfts u itf^d ^ 
drunk five or six nights in the week : nay, sometimes, 
live or six days together, for the sake of my cha- 
racter. Whei«ver I come, I am sbre to m^e all 
the confusion, and do all the mischief I can ; not 
Ibr tlie.iiaic& of d6i&g;. txtischifrf, but only out of £[<>• 
iick, you know, to shew my vivacity. If there are 
women near me, I swear like a devil to shew my 
courage, and talk bawdy to "shew my wit. Under 
ihe rose I am a cursed favourite amongst them ; 
aed have had « bonne fortune,* let me tdl'yon. I 
<lo lone the little rogues hellishly : but ^th I make- 
love foi die good- q£ the., public ;. ami the town is 
obliged to too fdr a dozen or two of the finest 
wenches th« were ew»f brmi^t i«D ifesf seraglios. 
One, indeed, I lost : and, poor fond soul ! I pitied 
her ! but it could not be helped — self preservation 
obliged me to katc ker-^I oonkl. not tell her what 
was the matter with her, rot me if I could ; and so 
it got such a head, that the devil. himself could not 
have -saved hsr. . ,. . . 

Tfl\ere'8 one thing vex^ itie;'lhave much ado 
to avoid having that insignificant character, a goo4- 
ntured fellow, fixed upon me*^; so tlmt lam^ ^S^ 
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10 joof 9^ (i^Cne to break th« boy's h^ad^aod kick 
my whore. dpWn at^irs every time I ecUier a oight- 
oo^se : I pick qpafrels vh^Q I am Qot oiFend^ed, breal^ 
tjtie windowfi <^, ben I i^eyor $^w» denftoUsh lam^^ 
bilk b^pkn^ cqapbi^p, overturn wh^Lb^rrow^t aad 
9t<ira^ uigh|;-cdil4rs : I bp4t the watchipa^y tbough hsi 
bids vy^ gQp4riuQrrbw9 abujie tjbe const^^, aofii inwk 
the juftice ; ibr ^t^e lea^ I ^m freqveotiy ki^ked|» 
beaten^ pupoiped* pro^ec^itedy and iinpri^nedi but 
Tim is ao flinch^; and if he does no|^ gcifaosie* 
^)pQ^ !^ he will d^erve itt , 

lam bow' writing at a coffee-house^ whei?e I mq 
just arrivedy after a journey of fifty miles, which I 
have rode in ^ur hours. I knock^ top my block- 
head's horse two hours ago. The dog whipped and 
Ij^msed ^t ^\|ch 9^ «|te, thi^fc I d^e f«|y yfig n^y VJ^A 
him half the way by the blood ; but all would j;^ do. 
The devil ^^f l}ie hin4mJi>^^ is aiways my way of 
traj^^yts^.. 7he moment I dismountedy down dropt 
Dido, by Jove : a^d here am I all alive and merry, 
C^yokbpyl 

I'U tdd thee wh^t$ I w^s a h^ha^ t^odNt 
fyy. 1 c^Qt fi dwq'd d^av rn^ ^roi^ thi 
)m44i for juii^ii^ ^}it, of ^e .foad i() j»vpid mvaiiw 

fi^^r ^ m^ ^(m^s^' Su^ 4iie Ip^tch threw m»$ «4 

I go( ^ c^rj^d sUge oq[ tt^ c^ek ar^Dst ft fliot* 
.lyluc^ JiV^ mft 9 » i>«99|q|a ^ who cpiilfl Wjp it» yos 

|mk>w ?, Rpt i«ei J wwW wt ha^ Ipit h«r. fcr itci 
ll^^nflred fi]4 w^yn^j wi(h ^il tj^dr bc«ts^ mi t^ 
|y9^ of thru: tir^ts to t^ third geper^tioxi. She was 
f »wm ciEfJiWe ! I W»M h*^ nm her fi^e-Asd^ 
^ytRty inUe»^ withi^ 9n hoii^r* (of &m hu«dmi ponodb 
JB^,«he'« gftW IrrPoor jade I I did We thee, thut 

Now what you shall do fop me, old boy^ it this* 
ifrlp ^ ram my .oaqw «' litd^y 4<)r Wfld : wite 
Ififn^h^ i% pii«K fif ^us jlitfig^dgi pttfi^ lfUa«i» 

£ 2 
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I assure you wc take a j^at deal of oaips for fame, 
and it is hard we should be Ulkt. I would not 
trouble you, my dear; but only I fear I haVe not 
much time before me to do my ovm business ;. for 
between you and I, both my constitution and estate 
are damnably out at elbows. I intend to make 
them spin out tofi;ether as evenly a^ possible ; but 
if my purse shomd happen to leak fastest, I nror 
pose to go with my last half^rown to Raneiagh 
gardens, and there, 'u you approve the scheme, I'll 
mount one of the upper alcoves, and repeat, with ani 
heroic air, 

* III boldly venture on the world ui\]miowii $ 
It cannot use me worse than this lias done.* 

1*11 then shoot myself thro^ the head; and so good 
by^t^e. 

Your's, as you serve mp, 

TiBf WiLDGOOSE. 

I should Httle deserve the notice of t person so 
ttlttStnous as the hero v^ho honours me with the 
name of brother, if I -should cavil at his' principles 
or refuse his request. According to the morat 
philosophy which is now in ^hion, and adopted 
by many of * the dull dogs who write books^' the 

gatification of appetite is virtue ; and appetite^ there- 
re, I shall allow to be noble, notwithstanding the 
objections of those who pretend, that whatever be 
ita object, it can be good or ill in no other sense 
than stature or comp&xion ; and that the voluntary 
effort only is moral by which appetite is directed or 
xestrained, by which it is brought under the govern- 
meot of reason, and rendered subservi^t to moral 
purposeff* 

But- with whatever efforts of heroic viftue my 
^cerrespon^lent may have laboured to gratify hi| 
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* tlujrst of gbryy' I am afrajd he yill b^ disapp^mitej. 
It 18, lAd^d, true, that like the "heroeB of Jmi<|[uuy^ 
Vhom successive generations hate honoiiTed wim 
^tues and panegyric, l^e ha^ spent hi^ life ia doijaig 
mischief to others without procuring any real good 
to himself: but he ha^ not done mischief eno'ygh } 
he has not sacked a city or fired a temple; he ict^ 
opiy against individuals in a contracted sphere, ang i| 
lost among a crowd of cotnpetitors, ^ose q|ibrii' pan 
only contnbute to theif mutual obscurity,' as the feat| 
which are perpetually perfi)rmed by innum^able a j^ 
Venturer^, mvat soon become too cpnamon to conJT^i 
distinction^ 

In behalf of spn^e amof)g these, candidates fo]: faiiM>| 
the legislature has, indeea, thought fit to ipterpose ^ 
9nd tbeir achievement^ are with gcifat sc^emmty re« 
hearsed and recorded in a temple, of ^yhich I kp(^W 
Qot the celestial appellation, l^t oi^ earth it ia fall^ 
jusfioe H^U in the Dlrf Bailey. 

^B the rest are Utterly n^^lectei), I canno^ thii)|)f 
of any expedient to grati^ th^ n6ble thirst of my 
correspondent and l^if coippeers^ Sut that at pfq< 




can aemopstratQ tneir right| ana i win i)ot sup^ 
po^e i^ possibly t^t when thjs is iop^ they will be 

6x^iu(led> 

' Upon tl)e nf«8t <^ligent e:|am[hiario9 of ju^cieni 
history and mOdem pane|Qrrie, t fiii4 tliat no actiop 
has ever b^en held hopouf^e' in sp &ii^ g ^ii^^f 
^ killing men : thi$, indeed) 1^ one* of the reatft 
Which our legislators ha^ thought fh to rescue fron^ 
obIivio|>, ana reward hi Jt^stice Hkll: it fi^aa ^Isp 
isempyec) an absurd distinction, an^ contrary to. 
the pr^tice of pagan antiquity, has comprehended 
i^ typera of womed, wo^g tl^sr \^^d defew the 
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rewards that have been decreed to homicide* Noiiir 
he^may fairly be considered at a killer^ who seducef 
m young beauty from the fondness of a parent* with 
vrnqm she enjoys health and peace, the protection o^ 
the laws, and the smile of society, to th^ tyraiipy of a 
bawd, and the excesses of ^ brothel, to oisea^ and 
distractioQ, stripes, infamy and imprisionpient ; cala- 
mines which cannot fail to render her days not only 
evil but few. . It may, perhaps, be alled^d, that the 
woman was not only passive, but that m some sens^ 
she may be considered as felo de se. This, howeveri 
is mere cavil ; for the same may be said of him whq 
ijghts when he cao run away ; and yet it has always 
beep deemed more honourable to kill the combata^^ 
than the fugitive. 

If this aaim then of the Blopd be admitted, and 
I do not see how it can be set aside, I propose that 
after his remains shall have beep rescued from dust 
and wormv and consecrated in the temple of 
HygeiOff called Surgeon's Hall, his bpnes shall b^ 
purified by proper lustrations, and erected into a 
statue :' that this statue shall \)e placed in a niche,* 
with the name of the hero of which it is at once the 
re;mains and the monument writtep over it, among^ 
;xnanY others of the same jank, in the gallery of i 
spacious building, to be erected by lottery For that 
purpose: I propose that .this galfcry.be, caljed the 
Blood's Gallery; and, to prevent the labour and 
cxpence of emplazonin^ the. achievements of every 
individual, which would b? little more, ^ap repeat- 
ing the same words, that ap inscription be placed^ 
over the door to this effect : * This gallery is sa- 
cred, to the memory and the remains of the Bloods ; 
Jieroes who lived in perpetual hostility against them-^ 
selves and others ; who contracted diseases by ex« 
fiess that precluded ^njoymient, and who conti- 
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finally perpetrated miachief not in anger but sport $ 
who purchased this distinction at the expence of life ^ 
|hk1 whosQ ^ory would have been equal to Alexant 
(Jer's, if their power had not been Ifss/ 
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•^AfagHu tamen extUH ausis, OVID. 

But in the glorious enterprixe he dy*d. ADBlSON^r 

It has always been the practice of mankind, te 
judge of actions by th^ eyent. The sanie attempts, 
conducted in the same tnanner, but terminated by 
different success, produced different judgments : they 
who attain their wishes, never want cekSrators of their 
wisdom and their virtue ^ and they that miscjUiy, 
are quickly discovered to haye been defective not 
only in mental but in mQral qualities. The world 
will never be long without some gpod reasoi^ tp hate 
the unhappy : their real faults arc immediately de- 
tected ; and if those are not sufficient to sink them 
into in&my, ap ^ddidonal weight of caluippy will be 
superadded : he that fails in his endeavours after 
wealth or power, will qot long' retain either honesty 
or courage. 

This species of injustice has so long prevailed in 
uniyersal practice, ^ that it seems likewise to have 
i^ected speculation: so few niinds are able to se- 
parate the ideas of greatness and prosperity, that 
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even Sir William T'emple haji determined^ * th^^ he 
who can deserve the name of 4 hero, must not only 
be virtyous hut fortunate.* 

By this unreasonable distribution of ^aise an4 
blame, none have suffered oftener than JProjectors, 
whose rapidity of imagination and vastness of design 
raise such envy in their fellow mortals, that every eye 
watches for thek fail, and every heart exults at their 
distresses : yet even a Projector may gain favour by 
success i and the tongue that was prepared to hiss, 
then endeavours to excel others in loudness of 
applause* 

When Coriolanus, in Shakspeare, deserted to 
Aufidius, the Volscian seiirants at first insulted him, 
even while he stood under the protection of the hous- 
hold Gods ; but when they saw that the Project took 
^ect,and the stranger was seated ai the begci of the 
table, one of them very judiciously observes, * that he 
always thought there was more in him thai) he cpulcl 
think.' 

Machiavel has justly animadverted on the dif- 
ferent notice taken, by all succeeding times, of the ivfQ 
great projectors Catiline and Csesar. Both formed 
the same Project, a^nd intended to raise themselves to 
power, by subverting the common-\YeaIth : they pur- 
sued their design, perhaps, with equal abilities, apd 
with equal virtue ; but Catiline perished irji the fields 
and Caesar returned frqm Pharsalia with unlimited, 
authority : and from that time, eyery monarch of the 
earth has thought himself honoured by a comparison 
with Caesar ; and Catiline has beep never mentionedjj 
but that his name might b^ applied to traitors and 
incendiaries. ' 

In an age more remote, Xer3fe;s projected ^e 

conquest of Greece, and brojight down the power 

of Asia against it : but after the world' ha4 been, 

^. ffllcd with expe^ta^n §|id tetror^ h^' ^mj WS! 
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jbeatepy his fleet was destroyed, and Xerxes has been 
sever mentioped without contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewise had her 
turn of giving birth to a Projector; who invading 
Asia with a small army, went forward in search of 
adventures, and by hb escape from one danger, gained 
only more rashness to rush into another : he stormed 
city after city, over-ran kingdom after kingdom, fought 
battles only for barren viaory, and invaded nations 
only that he might make his way ^ough them tq 
new invasions : but having been rortunate in the exe- 
cution of his projects, he died with the name of 
Alexander the Great. ' . 

These are, indeed, events of ancient times ; but 
human nature is al\^ys the same, and every ag<^ 
will affprdi us instances of public censures in^ 
£uenced by events. The great business of the 
middle centuries, was the holy war; which un- 
doubtedly was a noble Projecf, and was for a lon^ 
time prosecuted with a spirit equal to that with whic^ 
it had been contrived : . but the arfiour of the Euro- 
pean heroes only hurried them to destruction ; for a 
long dme they could not gsun the territories for whicl) 
they fought, and when at last gained, they could not 
kec^them : their expeditions, therefore, have been the 
•corf of. idleness 9Pu ignoran.ce, their understanding 
ia^d their virtue have been equally vilified, their 
conduct has been ridiculed, and their cause has been 
defamed. 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in 
the discovery of the other hemisphere, the sailors, 
with whom he embarked iq the expedition, had so 
little confidence in their commander, that after 
having been long at sea looking for coasts which 
ihty expected never to fipd, they r^sed a, general 
mutiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
|o soothe them into a permission tp continue tho 
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(Utttki cocrtc three davs laQfi;ery and oa the eseo.* 
fe>;^ <i>f tlv? third d^ descriea laud. Had the iinpa^ 
M«i<« (^ hb crew denied him a £?w hoars of the 
turn r^iu»tedf what had been his htc bqt |o ham 
Ct^^^mt mck with the iaSamj of a vain Frcjectory 
W^ bad betrayed the kio^^ credulity to useless 
iray^^C^Mf and risked his life in seeking countries 
t^«^ had 00 existence? how would those that had 
f'^^O/^ his proposals, have triumphed in their acute** 
fttfH i and when would his name have been mentioned]^ 
Iftii wiU) the makers of potable gold and malleaJ^g 

The last royal Projectors with whon^ the worl4 
im been troubled^ were Charles of Sweden and the 
C^ar of Muscovy. Charles, if any judgment mayr 
(le formed pf his desirais by his me^uies and hii^ 
im|mries, had jpurposed first to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathless desaits into 
China^ thence to make his way by the 8W9rd through 
lh» whole circuit of Asia, and by the conquest of 
Turkey to unite Sweden with his new dominions : 
but this miffhty Project was crushed at Pultowa; 
and Charles nas since been considered as a majdmanj 
py tboie powers, who sent their ambassadors to solicit; 
hts friendship, and their generals * to learn under 
him the art ot war.' 

The Czar found employment sufficient in his owi^ 
dominions, an^i amused himself in digging canals, 
and building cities ; murdering his subjects witl) 
(nsufferable fatioues, and tra&spianting nations from 
one corner othis dominions to another, without 
r^igretting the thousands that perished on the way ; 
but he atftained his en^y he made his people fort 
midablei and ii pumbered by fame among t)ie dq;uir 
gods. 

I am far from intendipg to vindicate th^ S4nr 
guinary projects of heroes a^ coAqyeror^i ai}4 






^bbl3 -^lA rafiier to ^E6iU)sH tli^ reputation of 
their success, thati tWe ihf«miy of their iiiisc^N 
tiages : for I cannot conceive, \irhy He that hak 
fcumt'citie^i wasted totions, arid filled the world 
*tnth horror and desoltrtion, should be more kindly 
t^gartied fey 'mankind, than he that died in the ru- 
(rfhnents or wick<*dness ; why he that accomplished 
ihfscHief iHtxM be. ^foriOua, and he that only en- 
^deayottfer! it shduidf be crfrriJnal. I would wish 
C«sar and Cati!tne, XetXe* and Alexander, Charles 
and Peter, huddled together in ottecurity or detei- 
latibm 

Butf tfiere is ' another species of ' Frojeitors, t6 
^^(frfiofn I Wdnld wiilfefgFy'confcih^ate nfanrkind ; whosfc 
•rtfds afe generally Ikudable, and whO!^6 lirbtoufs ai% 
inwoceflnt; who are searchirtg bttt: ne^ pcyt*ers of 
i^atnre, or cofltrJving rt6w wtw-ks of art j but Wlrb afffc 
yet jJeftledsuted toith iftcessatrt obldtfuy, arid ^liofh 
ti^ universal cbritemtrt with wMdh they are i^k!m.^df 
ofttm d^art front tn^ success Wftich tlidr industry 
ihyvtWi c/btaitt, if tt wfer6 j)erinJrted to act withtnit 
i^po'tfition. 

Th%y if/h6 fitid thi-Ths^lv(?s fe^faaerf t& cenjftiTfe 

1hf?tHr tfmfcrtakings, 6nfy be^u^ tl^ a^ ii(t% 

•ifiOttia c6ri$ider that tWe f6l!y of Projection is Tfei*y 

'IteWbm • the fbJly 6f a fottf ; It fg ebfhi'hotfr;^^ tPtef frbfrf- 

Miih tff a caJJacioti^ riftrftd, cr6iid^d ^tth V^irty 

6f lMthvfct%e, an'd he^ed ivi^ inten^ness cfftiiewghV; 

it protted^ dften fi^* llif* i6nSCioti«rie«rf dfiincdtri^ 

itioh pOwfei^, fi*M the confidence bf tftose, #ht^ ftiaV- 

•irtg fflfeadydbttfe' Airi^Jh^ a1^. ea■sTfJ^ pei^s^etf that 

ttey cati'dblnbfe. WhW Rcft^^ hstdcwt^AtietftKe 

Oiref^, Iftf attempted' «h^ pbiprMtm]^ iftc^km-; x^rh^n 

&rjrfe'hStf'^xhftu«t^'^tHes^<rr(^sbf v^J%Jn•• cffMi^ry, 

hev trirh5ed hfe- tMbtght^ tb thfe mt^ of transiT?i^-» 

t&don; ^ . ' . . ' 
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have the fairest claim to voieration, extent of Imow- 
ledge, and greatness of design:, it was said of 
.Catiliney * immoderata, incredibuiay nimis alta siemper 
cupiebat.' Projectors of all kinds agree in their i^ttel- 
JectSy though they di^r in their morals; they all 
fail hy attempting things beyond their power, by 
despising vulgar attainments, and aspiring lo perform- 
ances, to which, perhaps, nature has not proportionedl 
the force of man : when they fail, therefore, they fail 
not by idleness or timidity, but by rash adventure and 
fruidess diligence. 

'That the attempts of such men will often mis- 
carry, we may reasonably expect; yet from such 
men, and such only, are we to hope for the culti-^ 
vation of those parts of nature which lie yet waste, 
and the invention of those arts which are yet want- 
ing to the felicity of life. If they are, therefbrei 
universally discouraged, srt and discovery canmak^ 
no advances. Whatever is attempted without previous 
certainty of success,, may be considered as a Project, 
and amongst narrow Ininds may, therefore, expose 
its author to censure and contempt; and if the 
liberty of laughing be once indulged, every man 
will laugh at what he does not understand, every 
Project will be considered as madness, and every great 
or new design will be oensured as a Project. Men, 
unaccustomed to reason and researches, think every 
enterprise impracticable, which is extended beyond 
common effects, or comprizes , many intermediate 
operations. Many that presume to laugh at Pro* 
jectors would consider a flight throudi the air in a 
winged chariot, and the movement ot a miehty en- 
gine by the steam of water, as equally the cveams of 
mechanic lunacy ; and would hear, with equal negli* 
genoe, of the union of the Thames and Severn by a 
canal, and the scheme of Albuquerque, the viceroy of 
the lodieSf urtio in the ngeof iuntili^hadcontmed 



to makeEgypt a barren ds$9rt, by turaiog tiit^|4ik 
into the Red Sea* 

"Those who have attempted much, have seldom 
failed to per&rm more than those who never deviate 
from the common roads of action : many valuable 
preparations of chemistry are supposed to have arisen 
from unsuccessfiil inquiries after the grand elixir: 
it isy therefore, just to encourage those who endea- 
vour tp enlarge the powej of art, since they often 
succeed beyond expectation ; and when they fail, may 
sometimes benefit the world, even by uieir mi^ 
carriages* 

T 
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Nems repent fuU iurpissimus , JUV. 

No man e*er rcach*d the heights of vice at first. TATE.. 

TO TH£ ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 

Though the characters of men have, perhaps, 
been essentially the same in all ages, yet their ex- 
ternal appearance has changed with other pecu- 
liarities of time and place, and they have been 
distinguished by different names, as new modes of 
expression have prevailed: a periodical writer, 
therefore, who catches the picture of. evanescent 

TOL. XXV. JF 



hfc, iiA itieirs the deformity of follies which fn'^i 
few years will be so changed as not to be kno^, 
ihould be careful to express the character when he 
describes the appearance, and to connect it wiS 
the name by which it then happens to be called. 
You have frequently used the terms Buck and Bloody 
and hare given some account bf the characters 
which dre thus denominated ; but you have not Consi'- 
dered them as the last stages of a regular pro^ssioii, 
nor taken aiiy notice of those which precede th^rtf. 
Their dependahce upon each other i^, indeed, s6 
litde known, that many suppose them to be distinct 
and collateral classes, fonned by persons of opposite 
interests, tastes, capacities, and dispositions : the 
•cale, however, consists of ei^ht degrees ; Greenhorn, 
Jemmy, Jessamy, Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous 
Spirit, Buck, and Blood. As I have myself passed 
through the whole series, I shall explain each statidh 
by a short account of my life, remarking the periods 
when my character changed jts denomination, and 
the particular incidents by which the change was pro- 
duced. 

My father was a wealthy farmer in Yorkshire; 
and when I was near eighteen years of age, he 
Brought me up to Lpndon, and put me apprentice 
to a considerable shopkeeper in the city. There 
was an aukward modest simplicity in my manner, 
and a reverence of religion and virtue in my con- 
versation. The novelty of the scene that was now 
placed before me, in which there were innumerable 
<)b5ec^ th'At I nev^r conceived tt/ exist, rendered 
ftife ^ttn^ivfe iffltf- credulous-; petuKarities, which, 
^<Houf6 a prbviriciai accent^ a slouch in my gait, 
UP I6nf Wnk li^ad of hair, an unfashionable sdk 
df dVal^bl'dttrcS! cteth, would hilve denohifrtiteft 
i1^^ af OreeA!^^, o¥, in Other vi'ord^, a drOliYitry piit 
fei»ygr€ai. " 
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GxeeAy t]ien» I continued even in cxtemalsy near 
iwo years; and in this ^tate I was the object of 
Wiiversal contempt and derision ; but being at 
Jength v/earied with merriment and insult, I wa9 
f ery sedulous to assume the manners and appear^ 
^nce of those, who in the same station were better 
treatpd, I had ab-ejidy improved gi-eatly in mj 
^eech ; and my father having flowed me thirty 
pounds a year for apparel and pocket-money, the 
greater part of which I had saved, I bespoke a 
fMxt of clothes of an eminent city taylor, with set 
yeral waistcoats and breeches, and two frocks for 
4 change : I cut off my hair, and procured a brown 
bob perriwig of Wilding, of the same colour, with 
^ single row of curls just round the bottom, which 
J wore very nicely combed, and without powder; 
py hat, which had been cocked with great exactness 
In an equilateral triangle, I discarded, and purchased 
one of a more fashionable size, the fore corner o^ 
yrhich projected near two inches further than those 
cm each side, and was moulded into the shape of a 
wout : * J also fiimished myself with a change of white 
tferead stockings, took care that my pumps were var^ 
pished every morning with a new German blacking- 
ball ; and when I went out, carried in my hand 9, 
^ttle switch, which, as it has been long .appendant to 
tbe character, that I had just assumed, has taken the 
«ame name, and is called a Jemmy. . 
. I soon perceived the advantage of this transibr- 
mation. My manner had not, indeed, kept pace 
with my dress; I was still naodest and diffident, 
temperate, and sober, and consequently still sub- 
ject to ridicule : but I was now admitted into com- 
pany, from which I had before been excluded by 
the rusticity of my appearance ; I was rallied ana 
encouraged by turns ; and I was instructed both by 
precept and example. Some offers were made of 

V 2 
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carrying me to a house of private entertainment^ 
which then I absolutely refused; but I soon found 
die way into the play-house, to see the two last 
acts, and the farce : here I learned that by breaches 
of chastity no man was thought to incur either 
guilt or shame ; but that, on the contrary, the^ 
were essentially necessary to the character of a 
fine gentleman. I soon copied the original, which 
I found to be universally admired, in my morals, 
and made some farther approaches to it in my 
dress : I suffered my hair to grow long enough to 
comb back over the fore-top of my wig, which 
when I sallied forth to my evenine amusement, I 
changed to a aueue ; I tied the coUar of my shirt 
with half an ell of black ribbon, which appeared 
under my neck cloth ; the fore comer of my hat 
was considerably elevated and shortened, so that it 
po longer resembled a spout, but the comer of 9 
minced pye ; my waistcoat was edged with a nar** 
row lace, my stockings were silk, and I never ap- 
peared without a pair of clean gloves. My ad- 
dress, from its native masculine plainness, was con- 
verted tp an excess of softness and civility, espe- 
cially when I spoke to the ladies. I had before 
made some progress in learning to swear ; I had pro- 
ceeded by fegs, faith, pox, plague, *pon my life, 'pon 
my soul, rat it, and zookers, to zauns and the divill. 
I now advanced to by Jove, 'fore ged, geds curse it, 
and demme : but I still uttered these interjections 
in a tremulous tone, and my pronunciation was 
feminine and vicious. I was sensible of my de- 
fects, and, therefore, applied with great diligence 
to remove them, I frequently practised alone, but 
|t was a long time before I could swear so much to 
mv own satisfaction in company, as by myself; 
JWy labour, however, was not without its reward ;' 
It recommended me to the BOtice ef the ladies. 



and procured me the gentle appellation of Jes* 
samy. 

I now learned among other Grown Gentlemen to 
dance, which greatly enlarged my acquaintance ; I 
entered into a subscription for country dances once 
d week at a tavern, where each gentleman engaged 
to brjn? a partner : at the same time I made con- 
siderable aavances in swearing ; I could pronounce 
damme with a tolerable air and accent, give the 
.Towel its full sound, and look with confidence in 
the face of the person to whom I spoke. About 
this time my father's elder brother died, and left me 
an estate of near £ve hundred pounds per annum. 
I now bought out the remainder of my time; 
and this sudden accession of wealth and inde- 
pendence gave me immediately an air of greater con- 
iidence and freedom. I laid out near one hundred 
and fifty pounds in clothes, though I was obliged 
to go into mourning : I employed a court taylor to 
make them up ; I exchanged my queue for a bag ; I 
nut on a sword, which, in appearance at least, wa^ a 
Toledo ; and in proportion as I knew my dress to be 
elegant, I was less solicitous to be neat. My ac- 

Suaintance now increased every hour ; I was attended, 
attercd, and caressed ; was often invited to enter- 
tainments, supped every night at a tavern, and went 
l^ome in a chair ; was tiiken notice of in public places, 
and was universally confessed to be improved into a 
Smart, 

There were some intervajs in which I found it 
tiecessary to abstain from wenching ; and in these> 
at wfiatever risk, I applied myself to the bottle : a 
habit of drinking came ipset^sibly upon me, and I 
was soon able to walk home with a bottle and a 
pint. I had learned a sufficient number of fashion- 
able toasts, and got by heart several toping ^d 
Bever^l bawdy songs, some of which I ventured to 
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roar out vnth a friend hanging on my arm as we 
scoured the street after our nocturnal revel. I 
now laboured with indefatigable industry to in- 
crease these acquisitions : I enlarged my stock of* 
healths ; made great progress in singing, joking, 
and story-telling ; swore well ; could make a com- 
pany of staunch topers drunk ; always collected the 
reckoning, and was the last man that departed. My 
face began to be covered with red pimples, and my 
eyes to be weak ; I became daily more negligent of 
my dress, and more blunt in my manner ; I professed 
myself a foe to starters and milksops, declared that 
diere was no enjoyment equal to that of a bottle and 
a friend, and soon gained the appellation of an Honest 
Fellow. 

By this distinction I was animated to attempt 
yet greater excellence ; I learned several feats of mi- 
mickry of the under players, could take off known cha- 
racters, tell a staring story, and humbug with so 
much skill as sometimes to take in a knowing one. 
I was so successful in the practice of these arts, to 
which, indeed, I applied myself with unwearied dili- 
gence and assiduity, that I kept my company roaring 
with applause, till their voices sunk by degrees, 
and they were no longer able to laugh, because they 
were no longer able either t6 hear or to see. I had 
now ascended another scale in the cHmax ; and was 
acknowledged by all who knew me, to be a Joyous 
Spirit. . 

After all these topics of merriment were exhaust- 
ed, and I had rq)eated my tricks, my stones, my 
jokes, and my songs, till they grew insipid, I be^ 
came mischievous ; and Was continually devising 
and executing Frolics, to the unspeakable delight 
of my companions, and the injury of others. For 
many of them I was prosecuted, and frequently 
obliged to pay large damages : but I bore all these 
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losses with an air of jovial indifference, I pushe4 
on in my career, I was more desperate in proportion 
as I had less to lose : and being deterred from no 
mischief by the dread of its consequences, I was 
said to run at all, and complimented with the name 
€>£ Buck. 

My ^estate was at length mortgaged for more than 
it was worth ; my creditors were importunate ; I 
became negligent of myself and of others ; I made 
a desperate effort at the gaming table, and lost the 
last sum that I could raise ; my estate was seized 
by the mortgagee ; I learned to pack cards and to 
cog a die ; became a bully to whores ; passed my 
nights in a brothel, the street, or the watch-house ; 
-was utterly insensible of shame, and lived upon the' 
town as a beast of prey in a forest. Thus I reached, 
the summit of modern glory, and had jutft acquired 
the distinction of a Blood, when I was arrested for 
an old debt of three hundred pounds, and thrown 
into the King's Bench prison. 

These characters, sir, though they are distinct, 
yet do not at all differ, otherwise than as shades of 
the same colour. And though they are stages of a 
regular progression, yet the whole progress is not 
made by every indri'idual : some are so soon ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of the town, that they are 
never publicly known in their Greenhorn state 5 
others nx long in their Jemmyho6d, others are Jes- 
samies at fourscore, and some stagnate in each of 
ifce higher stages for life. But I request that they 
may never hereafter be confounded either by you 
or your correspondents. Of the Blood, your bro- . 
ther Adventurer, Mr. Wildgoose, though he assumes 
the character, does not seem to have a just and pre*" 
cise idea as distinct from the Buck, in which class 
he should be placed, and wiU probably die ; for he 
seems determined to shoot himself, just at the time 
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when his circumstances will enable hi|n to assume 
^e higher distinction. 

But the retrospect upon life, which this letter has 
made necessary, covers me with confusion, and ag- 
gravates despair. I cannot but reflect, that aiiiong 
all these characters, I have never assumed that of a 
Man. Man is a Reasonable Being, which he ceases 
to bci who disguises his body with ridiculous fop* 
peries, or degrades his mind by detestable brutality. 
These thoughts would have been of great use to me, 
if they had occurred seven years ago. If they are 
of use to yoUf I hope you will send me a small gra- 
tuity for my labour, to alleviate the misery of hunger 
and nakedness : but, dear sir, let your bounty be 
speedy, lest I perish before it arrives, 

I "am your humble servant, 
€oxnraon side, King's Bench, NOMENTA^JUS. 

Oa. i8, 1753. 



N^ 101. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1753. 



'£4t ubifeeeat, HOJL. 



-Yet aometirr.es he iTiistakes, 
TO TIIS AZ>V£KT17RER. 



IIR, 



If we consider the high rank which Milton hap do- 
servedly obtained among our few English classics, 
we cannot wonder at the multitude of comqien- 
t^yies and criticisms of which he has been the sub- 
ject. Tp these I have added some miscellaneouf 
^ 7 . • ■■ 
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remarks ; and if you should at first be inclined to 
reject them as triiling» you may, perhaps, determine 
to admit them, when you reflect that they are 
new. 

The description of Eden in the fourth book of 
the Paradise Lost, and the battle of the angels in 
the sixth, are usually selected as the most striking 
examples of a florid and vigorous imagination : but 
it re<^uires much greater strength of mind to form 
an assemblage of natural objects, and range them 
with propriety and beauty, than to bring together 
the greatest variety of the most splendid images, 
without any regard to their use or congrtdty ; a« in 
painting, he who, by the force of his imagination, 
can deUneate a landscape, is deemed a greater master 
than he^ who, by heaping rocks of coral upon tessel- 
ated pavements, can only make absurdity splendid^ 
and (uspose gaudy colours so as best to set off each 
other. 

* Sapphire fountains that rolling over orient Pearl 
run Nectar, roses without thorns, trees that bear 
fniit of Vegetable Gold, and that weep odorous 
gums and balms,* are easily feigned ; but- havilig no 
relative beauty as pictures of nature, nor any absolute 
excellence as derived from truth» they can only 
please those, who, when they read, exercise no 
raculty but fanpy, and admire because they do not 
think. 

If I shall not be thought to digress wholly from 
my subject, I would illustrate this remark, by com- 
paring two passages, written by Milton and Flet- 
cher, on nearly the same su^ect. The spiiit in 
Comus thus pays his address oi thanks to the wate^^v 
.^ymph Sabrina: 

M^y thy brimmed wave* for this. 
Their fuU tribute never mis^, 
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From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills : 
Summer drought, or singed air. 
Never scorch thy tresses fair ; 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten cbrystal fill uith mud : 

Thus far the wishes are most proper for the yxrcMm 
of a river goddess : the circumstance of summer not 
scorching her tresses, is highly poetical and elegant : 
hut what follows, though it is pompous and majestict 
i$ unnatural and ikr fetched ; 

Mav thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore : 
May thy lofty h ad be cro«rn*d 
With many a towV and terras round ; 
And here and thee, thy banks upon. 
With groves of my.rh ..n4 cinnamon ! 

The circumstance in the third and fourth lines ipr 
happily fancied ; but what idea can the reader have of 
a,n EngUsh river rolling Qold and the Beryl ashoi^ey 
or of groves of Cinnamon growing on its banks ? 
The iitiages in the following passage of Fletcher 
are all siipple and real, all appropriated a^id strictTy 
natural: 

l?or thy kindness to me shown^ 
Never from thy banks be blown 
>Vny tree, with windy force. 
Gross thy stream to stop thy-course ; 
May no beast th t comes to drink. 
With his bor: s cast down thy brink i 
May none that for thy 6sh do look. 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may n.) neighbour wade 
In thy cool streams, wife or maid, 
• Whea the spawn on stones do lie, 

To wash their hemp, and spoil the fry. 

The glaring picture of Paradise is not, in my^ 
opinion, so strong an evidence of Milton's force of 



"Bhagfti^tiobi as his representation of Adam and 
Eve when they left it, and of the passions with 
which they were agitated on that event. 

Against his battle of the Angels, I have the same 
objections as against his garden of Eden. He has 
endeavoured to elevate ms combatants, by giving 
tiiem the enormous stature of giants in romances, 
hooks of which he was known to be fond ; and the 
l^lnoWtss and behavibur of Michael as much resem- 
ble the featd of Ariosto's Cnight, as his two-handed 
sword does the weapons of chivalry: I think the 
sublimity of his genius much more visible in the 
first appearance ofthe fallen Angels ; the debates of 
the infernal peers ; the passage of Satan through the 
dominions of Chaos, and his adventure with Sin and 
jDeath, the mission of Raphael to Adam ; the conver- 
"s'ations between Adam and his wife ; the cieation ; 
the account which Adam gives of his first sensations, 
and of tlie approach of Eve from the hand of hei* 
Creator ; the whole behaviour of Adam and Eve 
after the first transgression ; and the prospect' of the 
various states ofthe world, and histoiy of man exlii- 
bited in a vision to Adam. 

In this vision, Milton jticSciously represents Adam, 
lis ignorant of what disaster had befallen Abel, When 
^e \/A^ miudered by his brotlicr ; but dui ing his con- 
versation with Raphael, the poet seems to liaVe for- 
gotten this tiecessary sind natural ignoruiKfe 'c/f the 
first man. How was it possible for Adam to discbm 
ti'hat the Angel meant by * cubic phalanxes, by 
planets of aspect malign, by encampiff^ *0'n iht 
roughtcn field, by van and rear, by stcludhrHs and 
gonfalons and glitterhig tissues, by the girdiit^ 
Bword, by embatded sqiradrdns, chariots, jttid S^m- 
ihg arins, and fiery steeds r* Artd although Adlihi 
jesse^scfd ^ Superior degree of knowledge, Jet 'douift- 
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less he had not skill enottgh in ckemistry to uoder-* 
stand Raphaely who informed him> that 



•Sulphurous and nitrous foam 



They found, they mingled, and with subde art. 
Concocted and Adustcd, they reduced 
To blackest {rain, and into store convey'd. 

Andy surely^ the nature of cannon was not much ex- 
plained to Adam, who neither knew or wanted the 
«se of iron tools, bv telling him, that th^ey resemble 
the hollow bodies or oak or fir. 

With bnuiches Iopt,in wood or mountain feU*d. 

He that never beheld die brute Creadon but in its pas- 
times and sports, must have gready wondered, when 
the Angel expressed the fli^t ox the Satanic hos^ 
by saying, that they fled 



-As a herd 



Of goats or timorous flock, together thronged. 

But as there are many exuberances in this poen^ 
there appears to be also some defeats. As the ser- 
pent was the instrument of the tenoptadon, Milton 
minutdy describes its beauty and allurements : and- 
I have frequendy wondered, that he did not, for 
the same reason, give a more elaborate descripdon 
of the tree of Me ; especially as he was remarkable 
for his knowledge and imitadon of the Sacred 
Writings, and as the following passage in the Reve* 
ladons i^orded him a hint, from which his crea* 
dve hncy might have worked up a striking picture ; 
* In the midst of the street of it, and of either side 
the river, was there the tree of life ; which bare 
twelve maoiier of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 

6 
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moa^ ; and the lemres of the tree were fpr the heal- 
ing of the nations.' 

At the end of the fourth book, suapeace and at- 
tention are excited to the utmost; a combat be- 
tween Satan and the guardians of Eden is eagerly 
expected, and curiosity is impatient for the acdoa 
and the catastrophe : but this horrid fray is . pre- 
vented, expectation is cut off, and curiosity disap- 
pointed, by an esraedient which, though applauded 
by Addison and Fope, and imitated from Homer 
and Virgil, will be deemed frigid and inartificial, 
by all who judge from their own ' sensations, and 
are not content to echo the decisions of others. 
The golden balances are held forth, * which,' sayi 
the poet, « are yet seen between Astrea and the 
Scorpion;' Satan looks up, and perceiving that his 
scale mounted aloft, departs with the shades of 
nijrht. To make such a use, at so critical a time, 
oT Libra, a mere imaginary Bign of the Zodiac, is 
scarcely justifiable in a poem lounded on religious 
truth. 

Among innumerable beauties in the Paradise 
Lost, I Sdvk the most trahscendent is the speech 
df Satan- at the beginninfir of the ninth book ; in 
which his unextinguishabfe pride and fierce indig* 
nation against * God, and his enyy towards Man» 
are so blended with an involuntary aq)probatioB 
of goodness, and disdain of the meanness and base- 
ness of his present undertaking, as to render it, on 
account of. the propriety of its . sentiments and its 
.turns of. passion, the most natural, most spirited* 
and truly dramatic speech, that is perhaps, to be 
found in any writer whether ancient or modem : 
and yet Mr. Addison has passed it over, unpraised 
-and unnoticed. 

If an apology should be deemed necessary for 
tb^ freedom here used with our inimitahle bard, let 

iroi;.. xxv. ^ 
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me coftchwle in the words of LoiigiiiiSB : * WkaeV^ 
was carefully to collect the blemiBhes df -Homer, 
Demosthenes, Plato, and of Other c^lekvated writers, 
of the same rank, woidd fiftd <hey bore not thfe least 
proportion to the soblumties and exceHeocies with 
which their works «hound/ 
Z I am. Sir, 

Your 4»&itye «ervflnt^ 

FAii^OPHHiUS. 



IT 102. Saturday, October 27, 17^ 



■■ I- ' ^t/id"tam deMiro bede condj>hy utte 

What in the conduct of our life appears 

.60 «rcll^<ft»|ii)a, so Hickily begiih. 

But, when "we have our wikh, we wish undoae, .^ ,^_^^ 

"DRYOTn. 



TO THE Am'ENTUREIU 

?.''H3iv% Jfj^fti'^or imitiy -fc^ 'a frsdeV fe LoniM. 

'i ivrffl, thei'efore, ^a long tlnife broiV^J^en -And 'Se^ 
4l^i^ ^ '4h<Jbe, «w>K) having !noi«e *Mcfflfey flibtlgHt 
^lifeJr-iiSKl ihbre fherft thjin tn^s*. '5 Wi fWt,'%tow. 
%ter, «ffer »% Tesetftitiefit to InW^te *fhe ^ «»|^ 
mean arts of supplantation, nor my tflfg^rrie^s -oiF 
rtchcB ^ l^ffay-frie 10 % teffih?ct tol^btfs 8f gdin ; 
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pone4 by tke hope of bemg one day ridier than 
those who eoBtenmed me ; and had^ upon every- 
annual review of my |x>ok8y the satisfaction of find- 
ing my fortune increased beyond my expectation. 

In a few year^ my industry and probity were 
fuUy recompensed, my wealth was really great, and 
r^y reputation for wealth still greater. I had large 
warehottsea crouded with goods, and considerate 
sunns in the public funds ; I was caressed upon the 
Exchange by the most eminent merchants ; became 
t)ie oracle or the common council ; was solicited to 
ejDgage in aU commercial ^ndertakings ; was flat- 
tered with the hopes of becoming in a short time 
one of the directors of a wealthy company ; and» to 
complete my nyercantile honours, enjoyed thj^ expen* 
sive haj^iqess of fining for sheriff. 

. Riches, you know, easily produce riches ; when I 
had arrived to this degree of wealthj I had no longer 
aiiy obstruction or opposition to £sar; new acqui- 
sitions were hoorly brought within my reacht and I 
cpntinued for soipe years longer to heap ihaiMaoda 
upon thousands. 

. At last I resolved to QOtagid^ the circle of a 
citizen's prosperity by the purchase o£ dx\ estate 19 
the country, and to close my h|e ia retirement. 
From the hour that thif design eniered my ilQ^T 
nation, X found the fatigues pf my emptoymem^ 
ei/ery day more oppressive, and persuaded m^elf 
that I was no longer equal to perpetual attention, 
apd that my health would soon be destroyied. by the 
torment and distraction of extensive business* I 
could image to myself no hap]ttness» but in ^c^^ 
jollity, and oninterrupted leisure; nor enteriain m]i 
friends with, any other tofk^ tbaq the vQ^ipn ;mdi 
uncQit^ty of trade, apd the happiaess of rural 
piiv9C^ 

G 2 
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But notwithstanding these declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myself to the thought of ceas- 
ing to get money ; and though I was every day in- 
quiring for a purchase, I found some reason for re* 
jecting all that were offered me; and^ indeed, had 
accumulated so many beauties and conveniences in 
my idea of the spot, where I ^as finally to be happy, 
diat, perhaps, the world might have been travelled 
over, without discovery of a place which would not 
have been defective in some particular. 

Thus I went on still talking of retirement, and 
•till refusing to retire $ my friends began to laugh at 
my delays, and I grew ashamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations ; an estate was at length pur» 
chased, I transferred my stock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the country, and commenced lord of a spacious manor. 

Here for some time I found happiness equal to my 
expeetation. I reformed the old house according to • 
the advice of the best architects, I threw down die 
walls of the garden, and inclosed it with palisades, 
planted long avenues of trees, filled a green-house with 
escotic plants, dug a new canal, and threw the eartk 
into the old moat. 

The ^une of these expensive improvements 
brought in all the country to see the shew. I en- 
tertained my visitors with great- liberality, led them 
round my gardens, shewed them- my apanments, • 
laid before them plans for new decorations, and was 
gratified by the wonder of some and the envy of 
others. 

• I was envied; but how litde can one man judge 
of the condition of another? The time was now 
coming, in which affluence and splendor could 
no longer make me pleased with myself. I had 
built till the imagination of the ar<;hitect W9I 
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e^^hausted ; I had added one convenience to another } 
till I knew not what more to wii>h or to design ; J 
had laid out my gardens, planted my park^ and 
completed my water-works ; and what now remained 
to be done ? what, but to look up to turrets, of which 
when they were once raised I had no farther use^ to 
i:ange oyer apartments where time was tarnishing the 
fvunitore, to stand by the cascade of which I scarcely 
now perceived the sound, and to watch the ^owth 
of woods that piust give their shade to a distant gene- 
ration. 

In tliia gloomy inactivity, is every day begun and 
ended : the happiness that I have been so long pro« 
curing is now at an end ; because it has been pro<* 
cured ; I wander from room to room till I am weary 
of ipyself ; I nde oiit to a neighbouring hill in the 
centre of my estate, from wlience all my lands lie in 
prospect round me ; I see nothing that I have not 
seen before, and return home disappointed^ though I 
knew that I had nothing to expect. 

In my happy days of business I had been accus« 
tomed to rise early in the morning ; and remember 
^ the Uwe when I grieved that the night came so soon 
upqn me, and ODliged nie for a few hoyrs to shut 
put affluence ^nd prosperity. I now sddom see the 
rising s\j^ but to * tell him,' ^th the fallen angel, 
* how I hate )us beams.' I wake from sleep as to 
languor or iviprisonmept, and. have no eipployment 
for the first hour but to consider by what art I shall 
rid my4e}f of the secopd. I protract the breakfast 
as lofig a? I c^n» because when it i^ ended I have no 
c^U fpr I^y attention, till I can with some degree of 
4eceQcy |p:ow Inipatie^t fpr my d^er. If I could 
cUne ^ my lijfe, I ^h^uld be hia^py ; I e^t not be* 
cause t am hungry, but because I am idle ; but alas ! 
tt^ time quickly coi^s wh^n I can ^ ^q loBger ; 
.aijid ^ ip ^q» n^y con^tituupn seQo&cjL juy inpUoa^ 

e 3 
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tion, that I cannot bear strong liquors ; seven hovrs 
must then be endured before I shall sup $ but sup-* 
per comes at last, the more welcome as it is in a 
short time succeeded by slsep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happiness, the hope 
of which seduced me from the duties and pleasures 
of a mercantile life. I shall be told by those who 
read my narrative, that there are many means of inno<^ 
cent amusement, and many schemes of useful em* 
ployment, which I do not appear ever to have known ; 
s^nd that nature and art have provided pleasures, by 
which, without the drudgery of settled business, the 
active may be engaged, the solitary soothed, and the 
social entertained. 

These arts, sir, I have tried. When first I took 
possession of my estate, in conformity to the taste 
of my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs, and my stable with horses ; but 
a little experience shewed me, that these instru- 
ments of rural felicity would afford me few grati- 
fications. I never shot but to miss the mark, and, 
to confess the truth, was afraid of the fire of my 
own gun* I could discover no music in the cry of 
the dogs, nor could divest myself of pity for the 
anin^ij whose peaceful and inoffensive life was sacri- 
ficed to our sport. I was not, indeed, always at 
leisure to reflect upon her danger ; for my horse, 
who had been bred to the chase, did not always 
regard my choice either of speed or way, but leaped 
hedges and ditches at his own discretion, and hurried 
ipe along with die dogs, to the great diversion of my 
brother sportsmen* Tiis eagerness of pursuit once 
incited him to swim a river ; and I had leisore to re^ 
solve in the water, that I would never hazard my Kfe 
again for the destruction of a hare. 

I ^hen ordered books to be procured, and by the 
iHreetign of the vicar had in a few weeks a closet 
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elegantly flirnished. Ybu will, perhaps, be surpris- 
ed when I shall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their 8izes» and piled 
theni up in regular gradations, I had receiveci all 
the pleasure wmch they could give me. I am not 
able to excite in myself any curiosity after events 
vhich have been long passed, and in which I can^ 
therefore, have no interest : I am utterly uncon- 
cerned to know whether Tully or Demostnenes ex • 
celled in oratory^ whether Hannibal lost Italy by 
his own negligence or die corruption of his coun- 
trymen. I have no skill in controversial learning^ 
nor can conceive why ' so many volumes should have 
been written upon questions, which I have lived so 
long and so happily without understanding. I once 
resolved to go through the volumes relating to the 
office of justice of the peace, but found them so 
crabbed and intricate, that in less than a month t 
desisted in despair, and resolved to supply my de- 
ficiencies by paying a competent salary to a skilfiil 
clerk. 

I am nati^^y inclined to hospitalityi and . for 
some time kept up a constant intercourse of visits 
with the nei^bouring gentlemen : but though they 
are easily brought about me by better wine than 
they can find at any pther house, I am not much 
relieved by their conversation ; they have no skill 
in commerce or the stoidcs^ and I have no know- 
ledge of the history of 'families or the factions of 
die* country; so that when the first civilities are 
over, they usually talk to one another, and I am 
left alone in the midst of the company. Though I 
cannot drink mys^, I am obliged to encourage the 
circulation of the glass ; their mirth grows more 
turbulent and obstreperous; and before their merri«i 
meot 18 at aa end^ I am sick with disgusty and per* 



ha^fii rq^rpacbed \^ith my sobriety^ or by SQoie sly 
insinuations insulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer^ is the life to which I ani 
condemned by a foolish endeavour to be happy by 
imitation | such is the happiness to which I pleased 
inyself with approaching, and which I considered as 
the chief end of my canes and my labours. I toiled 
year after year with chearfulness, in expectation of 
the happy hour in which I might he idle ; the pri- 
vilege of idleness is att^dned, but has not brought 
vrith it th^ ble^sipi^ of tran^uilUty. 

T lam, 

YqutPj &c. 

MKRCATOR. 

Vr 108. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30, J733. 
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l^ow vQidpf reafoo are oyr bope^ and fe^rs ! PRYI3£N. 

tv tho^e remote times when, by ^he mteryf n^a of 
fairies, (oen received good and evU, i^i^hich §ucceed- 
vag generations cpuld expect on)^ from najtural 
Causes, Soliman, a niighty prince^ reigned pypr a 
t^iousand provinces iji the distant regjops qf the 
efist^ It is recorded Qf Soliman, that he bad no &< 
vburite; h^ ampng the prijici|al OQblps pf bjs court 
was Oniaraddiq* 

. Omaraddin had two dawht^ra, A}ni^rinp and 
l^helimal;^. At the birth of AWriiie, the ^-liry El- 
fcrina had 'presided ; and in compliance with tlk im* 



portunate and refeerated request of ihc parenti, had 
endowed her with every natural excellence both of 
body and mindy and decreed that * she should be 
^uf^ht in marriage by a sovereign prince/ 

When the wife of Omaraddin was pregnant with 
SheUmah, the fairy Elfarina was aeain invoked ; at 
which Farimina) another power ot the aerial king* 
donty was offended. Farimina was inexorable and 
cruel ; the number of her votaries, therefore^ was 
few. Elfarina was placable and benevolent ; and 
Fairies of this character were observed to be su- 
perior in power, whether because it is the nature of 
vice to defeat its own puipose, or whether the eahn 
and equal ' ten0r of a. virtucqis mind prevents those 
mistakes, which are committed tn the tumult and' 
precipitation of outrageous malevolence. But Fa^ 
rimina, from whatever cause, resolved that her in- 
juence riiould not be wanting; she, therefore, as 
hr as she was able, precluded the influence of El- 
farina, by first pronouncing the incantation which 
determined the fortune of the infant, whom she dis-- 
covered by divination to be ^ a girl. Farimina, that' 
the innocent object of her malice might be despised 
by pthers, and perpetually employed in tormenting' 
herself, decreed, * that her person should be render- 
ed hideous by every species of deformity, and that 
ail her wishes should spontaneously produce an oppo- 
site efiect.' 

The parents dreaded the birth of the infant un- 
der this maledicuon, with which Elfiuiaa had ac<* 
quainted them, and which she could not reverse. 
The moment they beheld it, they were solicitous 
•nly to conceal it firom the world ; they considered 
the complicated deformity of unhappy Shelimah, as 
some reproach to themselves ; and as they could 
not hope to change her appearance, they did not 
^d tliemselves interested in her felicity. They 



ipteUectual eadowi^^t alkvi«^ n^s^ries whic^ 
thfiy sboujd Qot participate, b^ 9£«i^d cpnte^it 
that a being so bidooua sbouki ^ffer perpetual di^* 
appointment ; ar^dy indeed, they concurred to in- 
jure an ini^t wl^ch the^ co.uld 90t bdhpki with, 
complacency, by 4en4ii^ her yniih only op^ atten- 
dant to a remote C4s|le wiuch stoo^ on the^ confines of 
a wood. 

£lf;^rina, bowerer, did not thu» {ors^e innocepce 
in distress.; but to couA^r^aa<;$ th^ e^ib of o\}-^ 
scurity, negkct, and ugluiesA, ahft d^qr^di; \i^t * tQ 
the taste of Slielimah the co^^est food shpi^d be 
the most exquisiie dainty i that t|i$ f^g«( YiH^k f<^- 
vered her, 6lK>uId i^ h^ ^i^i^ti^sH^. b^ ^^j^ t^ cjiqtk 
of gold J tha,t 9h^ skenij^ pri^e ^ p»l^CP hm ^^^ ^. 
cott^; ^nd t^ in theye cif^msmfi^^ tov9 
^hoi^ld be 9 strsing^r to her breft^.' T<^ prei«Di 
the vexation w^ich would «uriae frofn t^ Q^ntipu^ 
4isappointihei)t of her wishe^i 9^ar^ at ^r^ ^ 
be more diiHcult f but this w^t 4t length piprfec^y 
ofFected by endowing h«^ with Cqo^bI^ 

While SheliiB^h. wa9 immured in 9» renpiote c^fitl^t 
neglected j^nd forgotten» every ^kf in thff d(3(spmy>iM 
of Solimao contributed to decQr«te th^.p^^n Qr ^ 
tjivate the mind of Aln^nc^- T^fi b<^%& of h^ 
&ther yjw the refort of a^ who e^^cejfedin learAif^ 
of whatever class ; and as the wit of Almeripe w£^ 
equal to her beaiiity>> her kPQwIedg^ ygm f^n equal 
to ber wit. 

. Thus acccmpIisHed, sh^ becaini^ t^ olj^gt of 
univerci^l admiration; .^ery heart thi'Q^bf^ «t \ktt 
a|^pro^ch« ^v^ry tpngue vfs^ ailent when ahe ^pol^e ; 
H the glance of her eye every f^^ w«^# CQ?ered 
with blushes of di^lid^fi^ or desiie, and ^ hc^ 
command every foot bec^n^ >wift ^ tjliat of the 
r^e, Bv^ Am^^ ^ofn ^mbiupn 1K4I thttft je«- 



«iid'bdfev«d ^vydtthAI teatfCf, wA perhtps the most 
*iv7teted afoer«frk. ftrpciud aduiattioniuid made 
irti' hm^tf Vid^roe ; ^r fefi<nrttieii joid delicacy 
jvuiered almiMt i*f«ry %bject <9l&Miv«e ; «he Was dio- 
^f«8ted >irifh m)ierfecaoii6 i^hith cftheri ctmki n«t 
xiiscoter^ hftr •bMtttt Wsft corroded ti^ ^estsftiiNi, 
trkeA octafc ^im« «oltefied by fii^jr^ ^ lose tke 
«w0eeift8S oftdeey ^ the ixrMit «^ eiceN^ise, and thie 
veMsh 0f 4bed by Cdnumild laxuiy : btft her lUe bei- 
tameyNK »m<Mte ^trn^dhed, ^ her seniMity ef «hit 
liassibti, INI ^Mdti «he h^ppineA K)f li^ is Mietrcfil 
fehiety tdi^s^d. 

f^uf*8it>)4he p(iq«itoian ^ SoUmats ivm c^ «i»i- 
Me bidh, §md ««ld($ratied^ hift^klH througli dl «h» 
Silst. iie 4ttti )UM ««flincfd llie fUerialiaA «f life^ 
lift yeMon "iiKii gfitefid, and h^ itMrnner sMS: omeiiI 
IftAnuiiteg. 4^ViiADg ttiaity others, I)/ whom Aline- 
li&e 4xsmI ^0011 ^lau^ tb itite^sg«te nttture, Kouii- 
MBI^ ihall flc^pfihlled her l^^iUi the qiiati^^ «f 
tMes 4aid ^Wbs. Of ham she learrtieil, hxmr «an in^ 
iitinreflalde f^f^og^^ny ^u^ eomeiiiftid 'in the jixreHt 
%kmt^ h&l7 ^1^ eKpand ^nd qmdieii hy d&m&B^ 
how from the same soil each imbibes a diSereflt 
ji^, hhidh Tfeing 'from ^ root hai^^ates ihto 
bmiM^hift^bcrre, •«wei^ itito lesums, mid flowen^asd 
&a^3, lnfiidll«)y virions m cohxnr and t^iiste, iaiMi 
9fti^ : of ^w«r to refti dneas^ w {>reeipitilee liN^ 
«6roke^ <bKUii. ' 

iWQlethtfT % Che «i^rioe whk^ is eommiin to «»» 
test ^siond, or igd^tether by some potion it»hkii 
Nbuftfssm ibttKd meants to adminitcer to his sdhelan^ 
ift 'itcft iQAO'tl^ ; tMft i$f NonrsCsfein «he became eoa* 
tnditfed tt> ihe^iMt romafAte exee«B. The )»latttrm 
UMl Miish she 'ted hi^oi^e reflect on the 4leerae 
«f «i^ ^dik^, '^ithait iihe shotoM l^e nought in natw 
liage by ^ <M)ti»«i^ tyfuM^* v» ^ifoiw it4ai^ mk 
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It was the outom of the nobles to present their 
daughters to the king, when they entered their 
eighteenth year; an event which Almerine had 
often anticipted with iinpatttnce and hope, but 
Aow wished to prevent with solicitude and terror. 
The period^ urg^ forward, like every thing future, 
with' silent and irresistible rapidity, at length ar- 
rived. The curiosity of Soliman had been raised, 
as weU by accidental encomiums, as by the artifices 
of Omaraddin, who now hasted to gradiy it with the 
utmost anxiety and perturbation : he discovered 
the collision of his daughter, and imagined that it 
was produced like his own, by the uncertainty and 
importance of an event, which would be deter* 
mined before the day should be passed. He en* 
deavoured to give her a peaceful confidence in the 
promise of the Fairy, which he wanted himself; 
and perceived, with regret, that her distress rather 
increased than diminished: this incident, however, 
as he had no suspicion of the cause, only rendered 
him more impatient of delay; and Almerine, co- 
vered with ornaments by which art and nature were 
exhausted, was, however reluctant, introduced to the 
king. 

SoUman was now in his thirtieth year. He had 
tat ten years upon the throne, and for the steadinew 
of his virtue had been sumamed the Just. He had 
hitherto considered the gratification of appetite 
as a low enjoyment, allotted to weakness and ob^ 
acurity; and the exercise of heroic- Virtue, as the 
•uperior- felicity of eminence and power^ - He had 
as yet taken no wife ; nor had he immured in hia 
palace a multitude of unh^y befauties, inr whom 
desire had no choice, and anection no object, to be 
tuccessively forsaken after unresisted violation, and 
at last sink into the grave without having answered 
ilDy Dobkr purpose, than sontetimes to have, gratis 



fieti the caprice of a tyratit, whom they saw at no 
other season, and whose presence could raise no pas- 
sion more remote from detestation than fear. 

Such was Soliman ; who, having gazed some mo- 
ments upon Almerine with silent admiration, rose up, 
and turning to the princes who stood round him, * To- 
mon-ow,* said he, * I will grant the request which you 
have so often repeated, and place a beauty upon my 
throne, by whom I may transmit my dominion to 
J)Osterity: to-morrow, the daughter of Omaraddin 
shall be my wife.* 

The joy with which Omaraddin heard this declara- 
tion, was abated by the effect which it produced upon 
Almerine : who, after some ineffectual struggles 
widi the passions which agitated her mind, threw her- 
self into Uie arms of her women, and burst into tears. 
Soliman immediately dismissed his attendants ; and 
taking her ifi his arms, inquired the cause of her dis- 
tress : this, however, was a secret, which neither her 
pride nor her fear would suffer her to reveal. She 
continued silent and inconsolaWe; and Soliman, 
thcfugh he secretly suspected some other attachment, 
yet appeyed to be satisfied with the suggestions of 
her father, that her emotion ^as only such as is com* 
nion to the sex upon any great and unexpected event. 
He desisted from farther importunity, and command- 
ed that her women should remove her to a private 
apartment of the palace, and that she should be at» 
tended by his physician Nourassin. 
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Tranquillte fer virMem jftaM tmicavita, JUV, 

But only virtue shews t^ paths of peace. 

NouRASFiN, \^ho had already learned what had hap- 
pened, found hia despair relieved by this opportanity 
of another interview. The lovers, however, were 
restrained from condolence aad consultation, by the 
presence of the women, who could not be dismissed : 
but Nourassin put a snudl vial into the hand of AU 
merine as he departed, and told hei) that it contained 
a cordial, which, if administered in time, would in- 
fallibly restore the chearfulness and vigour that she had 
lost. These words wepe .heard by the attendants* 
though they were understood only by Almerine ; she 
readily comprehended, that the potion she had re- 
ceived was poison, which would relieve her fi'om 
languor and melancholy by removing the cause, if it 
pouM be ghcen to the king before her marriage was 
completed. After Nourassin was gone, she sat rumi- 
nating on the infelicity of her situation, and the dread- 
ful events of the morrow, till the night was far spent ; 
and then, exhausted with perturbation and watch- 
ing, she sunk down on the sofa, and fell into a deep 
sleep. 

The king, whose rest had been interrupted by the 
eiFects which the beauty of Almerine had produced 
upon his mind, rose at the dawn of day ; and send- 
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mg for her prindpal attendant who had been order- 
ed to watch in her chamber^ eagerly inquired what 
had been her behaviour, aad whether she had reco- 
vered fit>m her sorpriae. He was acq^aitited, that 
ahe had lately fallen asleep ; and that a cordial had 
been left by Nawasain, which he affirmed would, if 
not too long delayed* suddenly recover her from lan- 
guor aad dgection, and which, notwithstanding, she 
bad nqj^cted to take. Sc^imaa derived new hopes 
£rom tma intelligence; and that she might meet him 
at the hour of maniage, with the chearful vivacity 
vhich the cordial of Nourassin would inspire, he 
ordered that it should, without asking her apy ques- 
ttoa, be BMxed with whatever she nrst drank in the 



Ahnerine, in whose blood the k)ng>continued 
tumult of her miad had produced a feverish heat, 
«waked parched with thirst, and called eagerly for 
sherbet: her attendant, having first emptied the 
-vial into the bowl, as she had been commanded by 
the king, presented it to her, and she drank it off* 
Aa soon as ^e had recollected the horrid business of 
the day, she missed the vial, and in a few momenta 
'tke learned how it had been applied. The sudden 
terror which now seized her, hastened the effect of 
the poison : and she felt already the fire kindled in 
lier veins, by which in a lew hours she would be 
destroyed. Her disorder was now apparent, though 
the cause was not smpected : Nourassin was again 
introduced, and acquainted with the mistake ; an antN 
dote was immediately pepared and administered ; 
and Almerine wai^ the event in agonies of body 
and mind, which are not to be described. The in- 
ternal commotion every instant increased ; sudden and 
iatoleraUe heat and cold succeeded each other ; an4 
in less than an hour, she was covered with a leprosy ; 
4ier hair feU> her head swelled, aad every feature u) 
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her couoteiiahde was distorted* Nourasf m» who was 
doubtful of the event* |iad withdrawn to coocesl his 
confusion ; and Ahneriae* not knowing that these 
dreadful ^peantnces were the presages of recovery^ 
and shewed that the fatal e&cts of the poison were 
expelled from the citadel of Ufe» conceived her dissof 
lution to be near, and in the agony of remorse and 
terror earnestly requested to see the king* Solimaa 
hastily entered her apartment, and beheld the ruina 
of her beauty whh astonishment^ which every moment 
increased* while she discovered the mischief whidi 
had been intended against hiniy and which had now 
fallen upon her own head. 

Soliman, after he had recovered from his astonish* 
ment, retired to his own apartment ; and in this inters 
Val of recollection he sooii discovered that the desire 
of beauty had seduced him from the path of justice^ 
and that he ought to haye dismissed the person whose 
affections be believed to have another object. He 
did not* therefore, take away the life of Nourassin for 
a crime, to which h^ bimself had furnished the 
temptation ; but as some punishment was necessary 
as a sanction to the laws* he condemned lum to per- 
petual banishment. He commanded that Almenne 
should be sent back to her father, that her life might 
be a memorial of his folly ; and he determined, if 
possible, to atone by a second marriage for the errors 
of the iirst. He considered how he might inforoe 
and illustrate some general precept; which would 
contribute more to the felicity of his people, than his 
leaving them a sovereign of his own blood ; and at 
length he determined to publish this proclamation, 
throughout all the provinces of his empire ; * Solimant 
whose judgment has been perverted, and whose life 
endangered, by the influence and the treachery of 
unrivalled beauty, is now resolved to place equal de- 
formity upon his throne \ that, when thi^ event is i^ 
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cordfidy lilt 'World tmy kaowt fliat by Vice beauty 
became yet more ^dicNie than aglin^ ; asd learn, li]^ 
Solimaa, to detpise that excdiencct^ whkh, widiout 
vinoei 18 only a epecioua erili the reproach of the 
IXMsessor* and the anare of others/ 

Shdimah* during theee events, eicperienced a very 
different ibrtime. She remainedy till she was thirteen 
years of a|ne, in the castle ; and it happened that» 
about this time, the person to whose care she had bee« 
icommitted* after a short sickness died« Shelimah 
imagined that she slept ; but perceiving that all at- 
tonpts to aM^en her were inenectual, and her stock 
i>f provisions being exhausted, she found means to 
jopcA the wicket, and wander alone into Uie wood. 
She satisfied her hunger with such berries and wild 
frnita aa she found, and at night, not being able to 
£nd her way baek, she lay down mider a thu;ket and 
akpt. Hefe she was awaked early in the morning by 
• peasant, whose compassion happened to be procf 
sigatnst deformity* The man asked her many ques- 
tions ; but her answers rather increasing than gratify* 
tng has curiosity, he set her before him on his beast» 
•ad carried her to his house in the next villa^, at 
the distance of about six leagues* In his family sh« 
was the jest of some, and the pity of others ; she waa 
employed in the meanest offices, aiKi her figure pro- 
cttnML..her the name of Goblin. Bvt amidst all the 
disadvantages of her situation, she tnjoyed the utmost 
felicity of food and rest ; as she formed no wishesp 
she simered no disappointment ; her body was health- 
ful, and her mind at peace. 

In this station she had continued four years, when 
tike heralds appeared in the village with the po- 
clamation of Soliman. Shelimah ran out with others 
to gaze at the parade $ she listened to the proclama- 
ination with great attention, and when it was ende<iU 
«he perceived that the eyes of the mujititude were fiyi^ 
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upoR hen One of the horsemen at the iame time 
alighted, and with great ceremony entreated her to 
enter a chariot which was in the retinue, telling her, 
'that she was without doubt the person \idiom Natnne 
and Soliman had destined to be their queen. Sheli^- 
inah replied with a smile, that she had no desire to be 
great ; * but,* said she, * if your proclamation be 
true, I should rejoice to be the instrument of such ad- 
monition to mankind ; and, upon this condition, I 
wish that I were indeed the most deformed of my 
species.' The moment this wish was uttered, the 
spell of Farimina produced the contrary effect ; her 
skin, which was scaly and yellow, became smooth and 
white, her stature was perceired gradually to increase* 
her neck rose like a pillar of ivory, her bosom ex- 
panded, and her waist became less ; her hair, which 
before was thin and of a dirty red. Was now black as 
the feathers of the raven, and flowed in large ringlets 
on her shoulders ; the most exquisite sensibility now 
sparkled in her eyes, her cheeks were tinged with 
the blushes of the morning, and her lips moistened 
with the dew ; every limb Was perfect, and every 
motion was graceful. A white robe was thrown 
over her by an invisible hand ; the crowd fell back ia 
astonishment, and gazed with insatiable curiosity 
upon such beauty as before they had never seem 
"Shelimah was not less astonished than the crowd: 
she stood awhile with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground ; and finding her confusion increase, would 
have retired . in silence j bat she was prevented by the 
heralds, who having with much importunity prevailed 
upon her to enter the chariot, returned with her to 
the metropolis, presented her to Soliman, and related 
the prodigy. 

Soliman looked round upon the assembly, in 
doubt whether to prosecute or relinquish his purpose ; 
Vhen Abbaran, a hoary sage, who had presided ipth« 
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•connctl of hi« ftther* came fbrwardy aad pbcihg hit 
forehead on the footstool of the throne ; * Let the 
King,' said he, * accept ^e reward of rirtue, and 
take Shelimah to his bed. In what age^ and in what 
nation, shall not the beauty of Shelimah be honoured ? 
to whom will it be transmitted alone ? Will not the 
atory of the wife of Soliman descend with her name ? 
will it not be known, that thy desire of beauty was 
not gratified, till it had been subdued ? that by an ini- 
quitous purpose beauty became hideous, and by a 
virtuous wish deformity became fair V 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon Shelimah, 
discovered a mixture of joy and confusion in her 
countenance, which determined his choice, and was an 
earnest of his felicity ; for at that moment, Love, who, 
durin? her state of deformity, had been excluded by 
the fairy Elfarina's interdiction, took possession of her 
breast. 

The nuptial ceremony was not long delayed, and 
£lfarina honoured it with her presence. When she 
departed, she bestowed on both her benediction ; 
and put mto the hand of ' Shelimah a scroll of 
irelluiti^ OB which was this inscription in letters of 
jgoldj 

* Remember, Shelimah, the fate of Almerine, 
who still lives the reproach of parental folly, of de< 
graded beauty, and perverted sense. Remember 
^Imerine ; and let her example and thy own ex- 
perience teach thee, that wit and beauty, learning, 
affluence, and honour, are not essential to human 
felicity ; with these she was wretched, and without 
them thou wast happy. The advantages which I 
have hitherto bestowed, must now be obtained by 
an effort of thy own : that which gives relish to the 
coarsest food, is Temperance ; the apparel and the 
dwelling of a peasant and a prince, are equal in the 
estimation of Humility; ^dthe torment pf inefFec- 
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tual 6amB is prarented, by^ the redgnatioa of Piety 
to the will of Heaven ; advantageB which are ia the 
power of every wretch, who repines at the unequal 
distribution of good and evil, and imputes to Nature 
the eficts of his own folly/ 

The King, to whom Shelimah communicated 
these precepts of the Fairy, caused them to be trans* 
cribedC and with an account of the events which 
had produced them, distributed over all his domi- 
nions. Precepts which were thus enforced, had an 
immediate ana extensive influence ; and the happinesa 
of Soliman and of Shelimah was thus commumcated 
to the multitudes whom they governed. 
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Nvocun comieam Menandrus, afualesque ejus afatis magh fttam 
^erisy Pbilefmm ac Diphiiut, tSf invenere intra pauehsimos annot^ 
neque imitandam retiquere* V£LL. PAT£RCULm 

Mcnandcr, togcthcf vjtb Philemon and Diphilus, who must be 
named with him rathe|: as bis contemporaries than his equals, 
invented within the compass of a few years a nfw)^i(id of comedy^ 
and left it b^ond the reac)i of jmitatiop^ 



TO THE ADVENTURER, 
SIR» 

MoralitV) taste, and literature* scarcely ever suffer- 
ed more irreparably^ than by the loss of the comedies 
of Menander ; some of whose fragprnents, agreeable 
to my promiaey I am now going to lay before you; 
which 1 should imagine would be as highly pnzed 
by the euriou|« as was the Coan Venus which Apelles 
left imperfect and unfinished. 

Meaaader was celebrated for the aweetness, bre* 
▼ity» aad sententiousness of his style. < He was 
fond of Euripides/ says Quintilian, * and nearly 
imitated the manner of this traffic writer* though 
in a different kind of work. He is a complete pat^ 
tern of otatorial excellence ; ita omnem yitae ima* 
ginem expressit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia* U 
eloquendi hicultas ; ita est omnibus rebus, personia» 
itfectibuS) accominodatus ; so various and so ju^ 



are all his pictures of life ; so copious is his inven* 
douy so masterly his elocution ; so wonderfully is 
he adapted to all kinds of subjects, persons, and 
passions.' This panegyric reflects equal honour on 
the critic, sad . on the comedian. Quintilism has 
here painted Menander with as lively and exprefr- 
sive strokes, as Menander had characterised the 
Athenians. 

Boileau, in his celebrated eighth satire, has not 
represented the misery and folly of man* so fordblji 
or humoorottsly as Menander. 

"Airuvrm ret t^u itri futKBL^tvrt^m^ 
Kc< wv> f;^<iir4i ^AXm mit4^tnfu <r«Xib 
' T«y •»«» «(#(» f ^i9ri ir^«rr« r«f;r»M, 

tturtt »«««v %t aum 9y^u ytynrtu, 
A )i ^u^if tiiuMv mvraf r»vr i;^f<- 
'EfUif )i X*^*f ^^* avttyKtuif MtxatVp 

^o^9Vfuf' «y y>.»v\ etvxxfttyn Muxttfuv^^ 
*Ay*tviai, ^t^etty ftXori/utUf v»fi4tf 
Awmvrm rmvr* twiUrtt r% fvrti mmmb. 

< All animals are more happy, and have more uo* 
derstanding than man. Look, for instance, on yon- 
der asa ; sul allow him to be miserable : his evils, 
however, are not brought on him |by himself and 
hit own fault : he feels only those which nature has 
inflicted. We, on the contrary, besides our neces- 
sary ills, draw upon ourselves a ndultitude of others. 
We are mebacholy, if any persoor happen to sneeze ; 
we are angry, if any sp^ reproachfully of us ; one 
man is afrri|^hted with an unlucky dream, another 
at the hooting of an owi. Our contentions, our 
SBxieties, our opinions, oar ambition, our laws, are 
aU e«y8, which we ourselves hsve superadded ts 
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nature.' Compaiuons betwixt the coocfitioiia of the 

brutal and human species, haye been frequently drawn ; 
but this of Menaadery as it probably was the firs^ to 
it is the best I have ever seen. 

1£ this passage i« admirable for the vivacity and 
.aeverity ofits satire, the following certainly deserves 
deeper attendon for weight of seDtinicnt» and suUir 
mity and purity of moral. 

El ns )t 4unav v^f^fi^ £ HmftftXt^ 
Ttutfatf ri 9>.nhs ^ iff ^ar*) ^t yti Ai«, 
*£Tff */» rMtfvrwy, n Kurarjutm^fimTm 

Emwvv Mfu^t rw^Mr iMi^irrciyiM, 

Lit ya^ ro9 «»}(« jQ^vtfM* «'i^««iy«i. 
Iff) irat^ivvt ^t^tiTMf fM,n fut^^ttfunwf 

M«^ 0iA.«Mif iMi^^' utttttftm Timfn^tX*^ 

* He that offisrs in sacrifice, O Pamphilus, a nultitude 
of buUs and of goats, of golden vestments, of purple 
gamients, or figures of ivory, or preckmt gems; 
amd imagines by this to conciliate the ^vour of God, 
is grossly mistaken, and has no sohd understanding; 
For he that would sacrifice with success, oi^ht to be 
chaste and chantabie, no corrupter of virgins, no 
adulterer, no robber or murderer for the sake of lucre* 
Covet not, O Pamphilus, even the .thread of another 
man's needle ; for God, who is near thee, perpetually 
beholds thy actions.' 

Temperanoe, an4 justice, and purity, are here in- 
culcated in the strongest manner, and upon the 
most powerfiil motive, the Omniscience of the 
Deity; at the same time superstition and the ido* 
latry of the heathen are artfully ridiculed. I know 
#pt among the ancients any passage that contiunc 
7 .. ' 



such exalted and spiritoalized thooghts of religion. 
Yet if these refined sentiments were to be inserted 
in a modem comedy, I fear they would be rejected 
with disdain and disapprobation. The Athenians 
CovAd endure to hear God and Virtue mentioned 
in the theatre ; while an English and a Christian 
audience can laugh at adultery as a jest, think ob^- 
scenity wit» and debauchery amiable* The mur* 
derer^ if a duellist, is a man of honour, the gamester 
understands the art of living, the knaye has pene- 
tration and knows mankind, the spendthrift is a fel* 
low of fine spirit, the rake has only robbed a fresh 
country girl of her innocence and honour ; the jilt 
and the coauet have a great deal of viyacity and 
fire ; but a cdthfiil husband is a dupe and a cuckold, 
and a plain country gentleman a novice and a £o6L 
The wre^ that dared to ridicule Socrates abounds 
not in so much false satire, ribaldry, obscenity, and 
blasphemy, as our witty and wicked triumvirate, Wy- 
cherley, Congreve, and Vanlnvgh. 

Menander has another very remarkable reflection^ 
worthy even that divine religion, which the last-men- 
tioned writers so impotently endeavoured to deride. 
It telates to the forgiveness of enemies, a precept 
not totally unknown to the ancient sages, as hath 
rashly been affirmed ; thongfa never inculcated with 
such frequency, fervor and cogency, and on motives 
so vtreighty and efficacious, as by the founder of tfad 
Christian System. 

OvT«f xMtTt^Tf t#r Ktn^ it Ta^Mf 

«He, O Gorgias, is the most virtuous man, who 
best knows among mortals how-to bear injuries with 
patience.' 
It may not be improiier to alleviate the ierioas« 
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jKss of these moral reflectioii8» by the addkioB of a 
^afisagp of a more light aad sprightly turn* 

'O fU9 'E4ri;^«^^f rovs @i«i;r uutt X%yu% 

ILym %* »«nA.«(/S«» Xf^*f*^ ***'" ^Mif 
T* m^yvfiM nfu¥ tuu r* x^tt^tn ft»w»» 

il^v0ttfiuv»s r»vr»vt^ ym^ us niy oaumw 
"Eol^ai ri fiovXu, wa}tTm ^ct yinmrat 
*Ay^9Si •Mteu, h^mirnntf tt^yv^/utvUf 

* Epicharmusy indeed, calls the winds, the water, the 
earth, the sun, the fire, and the stars, Gods« But 
I am of opinion that gold and silver are our only 
powerful and propitious deities* For when once 
you have introduced these into your house, wish 
tor what you will, you shall quickly obtain it; ao 
estate, a habitation, servants, plate, friends, judges, 
witnesses' 

From these short specimens, we may in some 
\neasure be enabled to judge of Menander's way of 
- thinking and of writing ; remembering always how 
much his elegaMe is injured by> a plain prosaic 
translation, and by considering the passages singly 
and separately, without knowing the characters of 
the personages that spoke them, and the aptness and 
propriety .with which they were introduced. 

The delicacy and decorum observed constantly 
by Menander, rendered him the darling writer of 
the Athenians, at a time when the Athenians were 
arrived at the height of prosperity and politeness, 
and could no longer relish the coarse railleries, the 
bnital mirth, and illiberal wit^ of an indecent Aris- 
tophanes. * Menander,' says Plutarch, < abounds 
in a precious Attic salt, which seems to have been 
taken from the same sea, whence Venus herself 
arose. But the salt of Aristophanes is bitter, disgust* 
ing> and corrosive." 
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There are two circumstances that may jasdf 
give us a mean opimon of the taste of the Komanft 
for comic entertainments : that in the Augustan 
age itselfy notwithstanding the censure of Horace, 
they> preferred the low bafhancry and drollery of 
Plautus to the delicacy and civility of Terence, the 
£iithRd copier of Menander : and that Terence, to 
gratify an audience unacquainted with the real ex- 
cellencies of the drama, found himself obliged to 
violate the simplicity of Menander's plots, and wor|^ 
up two stories into one in each of his comedies, ex- 
cept the excellent and exact Hecyra. But this du^ 
plicity of fable abounding in vanous turns of for- 
tune, necessarily draws off the attention from what 
ought to be its chief object in a legitimate comedy^ 
Character and Humour. 

Z lam. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

pAL^asoPHiLva. 
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Qw« mtritun rmh ^^- ViRO; 

Why wilt thou rash to Death ?«n. DRYDEN. 

I HAVE before remarked, that human wit has never 
been able to render courage contemptible by ridi- 
cule : though 'courage, as it is sometimes a proof of 
exalted virtue, is also frequently an indication of 
enormous vice ; for if he who effects a good pur- 
pose at the risk of life, is allowed to have die 



Vtrongest propensity to good* it must be granted* 
that lie who ^t the risk of life effects an evil pur* 
pose» has an equal {HX)jpensaty to eviU But as ri* 
fiicule haa not distingruished courage into virtue and 
vice» neither has it yet distinguished insensibility fron 
courage* 

. Every passion becomes weak in proportion as k 
is.familiar with its ot^ect* Evil must be considered 
as the objectof fear ; but the passion is excited «^))iil|| 
when the evil becomes probable^ or in other words, 
when we are. in danger. As the same evil may be^ 
come probable many ways, there are several species 
of dax^r : that danger to which men are. continually 
exposed, soon becomes familiar, and fear is no longer 
excited. This, however, must not be considered at 
^ example of courage ; for equal danger, of any. 
other kindt will still produce the same degree of fear 
in the same mind» 

Mechanical causes, therefore, may produce in* 
sensibility of dai^r ^ but it is absurd to si:^)pdse 
they can produce courage, for courage is an eflbrt 
of the mind l^ which a sense of d»iger is surmoimt^ 
«d I and it cannot be said, without the utmost perver- 
•ion of laogua^, that a man is courageous, merely 
because he discovers no fear when he is sensflile of 
po danger. 

It IS indeed true, that inaensilMlity and connge 
produce the same elfect ; and when we see anothv 
imconcersed and chearful in a situation which 
would make us tremble, it is not strange- that we 
•hoold impute his tranquillity to the strength of hit 
mind, tod honour his want of fear with the name 
of courage. And yet when a mason whistles at hit 
work on a plaak of a feot broad and an inch thidk, 
which it tuspended by a rafter and a cord over a 
precroice^ from which if he should fell he would i»- 
fpmiy pentb, he it only reconciled by habit t& % 
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ntoatioii, m wlikfa more danger is generally ^re* 
bended than exists ; he has acquired no strength. 
c€ mind, hj which a sense of danger is snrmoont'* 
ed; nor has he widi respect to coorage any ad« 
vantage over him who, thoug[h he woold tremble on 
the scafibid, would yet stand under it without ap- 
prehension ; for the danger in both sitnations is 
nearly equal, and depends upon the same inei^ 
dents. 

But the same insensifaifity is often substituted for 
courage by habit, even ^dien the danger is real, and 
in those minds which every other occasion would 
shew to be destitute of fortitude. The inhabitants 
of Sicily live without terror upon the declivity of 
a Tokano, which the stranger ascends with an in-^ 
temipted pace, looking round at erery step, doubt* 
ing whether to go forward or retire, and dreading 
the caprice of the flames which he hears roar be- 
neath him, and sees issue at the summit : but let a 
woman, who is thus become insensible to the ter- 
rors of an earthquake, be carried to the mouth of 
the mines in Sweden, she will look down into th<^ 
abyss with terror, she will shudder at the thought 
of descending it, and tremble lest the brink should 
give way. 

Against insensibility of real danger we should 
not be less watchful than against unreasonable fear. 
Fear, when it is justly propcfttioned to its object, 
and not too stron.i^ to be governed by reason, is not 
only blameless but honourable ; it is essential t6 
the perfection of human nature, and the mind would 
be as defective without it as the body without a 
limb. Man is a being exposed to perpetual evil * 
every moment Uable to destruction by innumerabk 
accidents, which yet, if he foresees, he cannot fre- 
gently prevent: fear, therefore, was imjJanted in 
liis breast for his preservation $ to warn him whet 



idangw apjptfiMdtot» ted to prevent hb being pneet- 
.wtatfid v^Q it either by wantonneM or inattenttoo. 
Sktt thoee evil» whidi» without fear, we should not 
here fore8ceB» when fear becomes excesstre we are 
unabk to shpn ; for cowardice and presumption are 
equally fatal» and are frequently found in the sane 
jmnd* 

^ A peasant in the north of England had two sons, 
Thomas and John« Tom was taken to sea when 
be was very young, by the master of a small vessel 
^ho lived at Hml ; and Jack continued to work 
.with his father till he was near thirty. Tom» who 
was now become master of a smack himself, took 
Ilia brother on board for London, and promised to 
]»rocure him some emloyment among the shipping 
jon the waterside. After they had been some hours 
n^der sail, the wind became contrary, and blew 
"very £pesh; the waves began immediately to swdU, 
dashing with violence against the prow, whitened 
into foam. The vessel, which now plied to wind- 
ward, lay so much on one side, that the edge was 
frequently under water; and Jack, who expected 
It to overset evoy moment, was seized with terror 
which he could not conceal* He earnestly request- 
ed of Tom that the sails might be taken in $ and 
lamented the folly that had exposed him to the 
violence of a tempest, fix>m which he could not 
without a miracle escape. Tom, with a sovereign 
Contempt of his pusillanimity, derided his distress ; 
and Jack, on the contrary, adxpired the bravery of 
Tom and his crew, from whose countenances and 
behaviour he at length derived some hope ; he be- 
lieved he had deserved the reproach which he suf- 
fered, and despised himself for the fear which he 
could not shake off* In the mean time the gale in* 
creased, and in less than an hour it blew a storm. 
Jack, who watched every countenance with the uu 
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most attention and soUcitade, tKon^t that hk fears 
were now justified by the looks of the sailors ; hd^ 
therefore^ renewed his complainty and perceiving 
hie brother still unconcernedy again intreated him 
to take every possible precaution, an4 not increase 
their danger by presumption. In answer to these 
remonstrances he received such consolation as one 
lord of the creation frequently administers to an- 
other in the depth of distress i * Pshaw, damme, 
you fool,' says Tom, * don't be dead-h arted 5 the 
more sail we carry, the sooner we shall be out of 
the weather.' Jack's fear had, indeed, been alarm* 
ed before he was in danger: but Tom was insen'- 
sible of the danger when it arrived : he, therefore, 
continued his course, exulting in die sup«ionty 
of his courage, and anticipating the triumph of his 
vanity when they should come on shore. But the 
sails . being still spread, a sudden gust bore away the 
mast, which in its fall so much injured the helm, 
that it became impossible to steer, and in a very 
«hortjtime afterwards the vessel struck. The first 
moment in which Tom became sensible of danger^ 
he was seen to be totally destitute of courage. 
When the vessel struck, Jack, who had been order- 
ed under hatches, came up, and found the hero, 
whom he had so lately regarded with humility and 
admiration, sitting on the quarter-deck wringing 
his hands, and uttering incoherent and clamorous 
exclamations. Jack now appear^ more calm than 
before, and asked, if any thing could yet be done 
to save their lives. Tom replied, in a frantic tone, 
that they might possibly float to land on some parts 
of the wreck ; and catching up an axe, instead of 
attempting to disengage the mast, he began to stave 
the boat. Jack, whose reason was stdl predomi* 
nant, though he had been afraid too soon, saw that 
Tom in his frenzy was about to cut off their last 
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hope ; he, therefore, caught hold of his ahh, took 
away the axe by force, assisted the saOors in get* 
ting the boat into the water, persuaded his brodier 
to <)uit the veMel^ and in about four hours they got 
safe on short. 

If the vessel had weathered the storm, Tom 
wofuld have been deemed a hero, and Jack a 
coward : but I hope that none, whom I have led 
ioto this train of thought, will, for the future, re- 
gard insensibility of danger as an indication of- 
courage : or impute cowardice to those whose fear 
is not inadequate to its object, or tpo violent tQ 
answer its purpose. 

There is one evil, of which multitudes are in per- 
petual danger: an evil, to which every other is a^ 
the drop or the bucket, and ^e dust of^ the balance ; 
and yet of this danger the greater part appear to be 
totally insensible. 

Every man who wastes in negligence the day of 
salvation, stands on the brink not only of the grave 
but of hell. That the danger of aU is imminent^ 
appears by the terms that Infinite Wisdom Jhas 
chosen to express the conduct by which alone it 
c|in be escaped ; it is called, * a race, a watch, a"^ 
work to be wrought with fear and trembling, a 
strife unto blood, and a combat with whatever can 
seduce or terrify, with the pleasures of sense, and 
tne power of angels.' The moment in whidi we 
shall be snafched from the brink of this gulph, or 
plunged to the bottom, no power can either avert' 
or retard ; it approaches silent, indeed, as thef flight 
of time, Ixit rapid and irresistible as the cdurse of 9,4 
comet. That dreadful evil, which, with equal forces 
and propriety! is called the Second Defilh^ should • 
not, surely, be disregarded, merely because it has * 
been long impending : and as there is no equivalent 
fijjr wtidch a man'can reaponably determine to sufFm 
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it, it caiiaot be coniidered as the otijcct •£ c^ur^jeb 
How it may be borne, should not be the ibqviryy 
but how it may be shunneck And if in this daring 
age it is impossible to prepare for el«mity, with» 
out giving up the character of a hero, no reason* 
aUe oeinfl^ surely, will be detenvd by this consi- 
deration from the attempt i for who but an infiutt 
or an idiot, would give up his paternal inheritanes 
for a feather, or renounce the acdaoMitiooa ef 4 
triumph for the tinkling of arattk i • 
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And of their vain ditputings find no end* fit AKCISL 

It has been sometimes asked by those, who fitA 
the appearanoe of wisdom more easily attained by 
qoestions th^ solutions, how it comes to pass, ths^ 
tne world is divided by such diflFereoce of opinion | 
and why men, equally reasonable, and eqaaHy 
lovers of truth, do not always think in the same 
manner ? 

With regard to simple propositiofis, whett thfr 
terms are understood, and the whole siibjeec it 
compreheufcied at once, there is such aft uniformity 
/of sentiment among all huAiaa beings, that, for 
many aees, a very numerous set of notions were 
sQpiftMed to be innate, or /neceisarily coexistent 
with the faculty of reason ; it bomg imagiaed» thai 
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vnirenal agreement could proceed only &om the in* 
variable dictates of the universal parent. 

In questions disuse and compounded, this 8imL> 
larity of determination is no longer to be expect- 
ed* At our first sally into the intellectual world, 
we all march together along one straight and open 
road; but as we proceed further^ and wider pro* 
spects open- to our view, every eye fixes upon a 
<£fferent scene; we divide into various paths, and, 
as we move forward, are still at a greater distance 
finom each other. As a question becomes more* 
complicated and involved, and extends to a greater 
number of relations, disagreement of opinion will 
always be mult^lied ; not because we are irra- 
tional, but because we are finite beings, furnished' 
with diflerent kinds of knowledge, exerting different 
degrees of attention, one (hscovering cmisequences- 
which escape another^ none taking in the ii^ole 
concatenation of causes and efiects, and most com- 
prehending bctt a very smaU part, each comparing 
what he observes with a different criterion, and each 
referring it to a different purpose. 

Wherev then, is the wonder, that they who see- 
•nly « small part, should judge erroneously of 
the whole? or that they, who see diiorent and 
dissimilar parts, should judge differently from each 
other ? 

* Whatever has various respects, must have va- 
rious appearances of good and evil, beauty or de- 
formity ; thus, the gardener tears up as a weed, 
the plaiit which the physician gathers as a medi-* 
«ine ; and * a general,' says Sir Kenelm Digby, * will^ 
look with pleasure over a plain, as a fit place on 
which the fiite of empires might be decided if| 
beule, which the farmer will despise as Ueak and 
barren, neither fruitful of pasturage, nor fit ' fe^ 
tillage^' - 
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Of tbc diftniit &c«» thewB 1^ tbe «nie Mp» 
u they arc ricwed on oppoate tides» and mtbm 
dilkrmH iiieKiMitioM wluck they wamt taomnAf 
Mtm Ml htm that coatcmpbtes theni» a wmn mnki» 
illff mumifk caonot easily be firoad than two Gntk 
ep^ammatittt wiU afiM-d aa m their acGOnttta cf 
kunuin lilhf which I ahall by befere the vaacbr ift 
£iiffliih prote* 

Pofidipputf a comic poet» utters thb pompUatl 

* Throttffjb which of the paths of life b it eUgibb tm 
pais t In public assemblbs are debates and tnmbb<« 
loma affairs i domestic pritacies are iuumted wii(b 



«iiKieties; in iht country is labour; on tke m it 
terror : in a ibfieign lind» he timt hat money moil 
Kve in fesr, lie distt wants it mutt pine in distress : 
are joa nurried ? yon are troubled with suspicions ^ 
me yon single ? yoin knoukfa in solitude p chil^vn 
tvccanon tcm, and a chirakss lile is a slate of desti^ 
tntion ; the time of yooth is a time of fbflyy and 
^rey hairs are loaded widi inismity* This choice 
only^ thesefbre^ can be made, eitker netcr to receive 
Mng or immedBately to lose it.' 

Such and so gfoomy is the pwp cc t » which Posi^ 
dtfffm him laid before us. But me are not to ac« 
quiesce too hastily in his determination against the 
«alne of existence: for Metrodoius, a nhilosophef 
•ef Athens, has shewn, ^t life hns pleasures as 
well as pains; and havii^ exhibited the present 
mate of man in brighter colours, draws, with equsl 
oppeanmce of reason, a contrary conclusion. 

* You nny pass well through any of the paths of 
hh. In puhtic assemblies are honours and transac* 
tions of wisdom ; in domestic privacy, is Jtillness 
nnd quiets in the country are the beanties of natnre ; 
on the sea is the hope of gain ; in a foreign land, 
he that is rich is honomed, he that is poor may keep 
his poverty secret : are you married ? you have « 
^eerful house ; are you single ? you are unincun^ 
bered ; children ^re objects of affection, to be with** 
out children is to be without care; the time of 
youth is the time*of Y^ur, and grey hairs are made 
venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never be n 
wise man's choice, either not to obtain existence, 
or to lose it ; for every state of life has its feli* 
city.^ 

In tbese epigrams are included most of the quet* 
tions which have engaged the speculations of^thir 
inquirers after happiness ; and though they wiU not 
much assist our determinations, tfa^.mny, perhapi^ 
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equally promote our quiets by shewing that no ab*i 
solute determinatioQ ever can be formed. 

Whether a public station, or private life he de- 
«irable» has always been debated. We see here 
both the alluremeats and discouragements of civil 
employments : on one side there is trouble, on the 
other honour ; the management of affairs is vexa^ 
tious and difficult, but it is the only duty in which 
wisdom can be conspicuously displayed: it must 
then still be left to every man to choose either 
^ease or glory; nor can any general precept be 
given, since no man can be happy by the ^scnption 
of another. 

' Thus, what is said of children by Posidippus, 
* that they are occasions of fadgue,' and *by Me* 
trodorus, ' that they are objects of affection,' is 
equally certain ; but whether they will give most 
pain or pleasure, must dq)end on their fttture con- 
duct and dispositions, on many causes over which 
the parent can have little influence : there b, there- 
fore, room for all the caprices of imagination, a*id 
desire must i>e proportioned to the hope or fear 
that shall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are alwayi 
iikeiy to remain with regard to questions, wherein 
we have most interest, and which every day a£R>rd8 
us fresh opportunity to examine ; we may examine, 
indeed, but we pever can decide, because our fa- 
culties are unequal to the subject: we see a iitde, 
and form an ojHuion ; we see more, and change it. 

This inconstancy and unsteadiness, to which we 
must so often find ourselves liable, ought certainly 
to teach us moderation and forbearance towards 
those who cannot accommodate themselves to our 
sentiments: if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their mistake to obstinacy or negli* 
^encet because we likewise have been mistaken;' 



we majf perlunsy again change our own opinion ; and 
what excuse shall we be able to find fi>r aversion and 
malignity conceived against him^ whom we shall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended 
ms only by refusing to follow us into error ? 

It may Kkewise contribute to soften that resent* 
ment which pride' nafewraUy raises against opposition, 
if we consider, that he who diikn from us, does 
not always contradict us ; he has one view of an ob- 
ject, and we have another ) each describes what he 
sees with equal fidelity, and each regulates his steps 
by his own eyes : one man, with Posidippus, looks on 
celibacy as a state of gloomy solitude, without a part- 
ner in joy or a comforter in sorrow ; the other consi- 
ders it, witLMetrodoruB, as a state fi^ee from incum» 
brances, in which a man is at liberty to dioose his own 
gratifications, to remove from place to place in quest 
of pleasure, and to think of nothing but merriment 
and diversion : full of these notions one hastens to 
choose a wife, and the other laug^ at his rashness, or 
pities his ignorance ; yet it is possible that each is 
right, but that each is right only for himself. 

Life is not the object of science : we see a litde, 
very little ; and what is beyond we only can conieo 
ture. If we inquu'e of those who have gone before 
us, we receive small satisfaction ; some have travelled 
life without observadon, and some willingly mislead 
us. The only thought, therefore, on which we can 
•lepose with comfort, is that which presents to us the 
€are of Providence, whose eye takes in the whole of 
things, and under whose oirecdon all involuntary 
errors will terminate in happiness. 

T 
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ffethf turn iiwnd §eeiSi hrevit luXf 
M$ctit/er^amuaadarmw¥k, CATULLUS. 

"When oaoe the short4ived meitil 4lkt» 

.A rngbt eternal leaU his eyes* ADPISON. 

If may have been obserred by every reader, that 
there are certain topics which never are exhausted. 
Of some images and sentiments the mind of maa 
may be said to be enanaoured ; it meets them» how- 
ever ofisen they occur, with the same ardour which a 
lover feels ^t the sight of his mistress, and parts from 
them with the same regret when they can no longor 
be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many descriptions .which the 
fOees have tmiscribed from each other, and their 
•uccessors will probably copy to the end of time ; 
which will continue to engage, or, as tiie French 
term it, to flatter the imagination, as long as human 
nature shall remain the same. 

When a poet mentions the spang, we know ditt 
lihe zephyrs are about to whisper, that the groves 
ere to recover their verdure, the linnets to warble 
forth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds 
to frisk over vales painted with flowers : yet, who 
is there so insensible of the beauties of nature^' so 
little delighted with the renovation of the world, as 
not to fed his heart bound at the mention of the 
•pring? 



Whoa nigfat oyerehadows a romamic 8oeiie» all 
18 stiliiKSSy silencey and quiet; the poets of the 
grove cease their melodyy the moon towers over the 
world ia gentle ma)esty» men forget their labours and 
idieir cares» and eveiy passion and pursuit is for a 
while suspended. AU this we know already, yet we 
hear it repeated without weariness ; because such is 
generally the lifo of man, that he is pleased to think 
en the time when he shall pause from a sense of his 
condition. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
know that we shall find what we have already seeny 
a Hmpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank 
diversified with flowers, a green arch that excludes the 
•iB^ and a natural grot shaded with myrtles; yet 
who can forbear to enter the pkasine gloom, to topy 
coolness and privacy, and gratify himself once more 
by scenes with which nature has formed hire to he 
delighted? 

. Many moral sentimenu likewise are so adapted 
Id oar state, that they find approbation whenever they 
niicit it, and are seldom read without exciting « 
gentle emotion in the mind : such is the comparison 
of the Hfe of man with the duration of a flower, e 
diooeht which, perhiqps, every nation has heard war* 
bled m its own language, from the Inspired Poets ef 
Ae Hebrews to our own times : yet tms comparison 
■rast always please, because every heart feek its justt 
aesa, and every hour confirms it by example. 

Such, likewise, is the precept tnat directs ns to use 
tlir present hour^ and refer nothing to a distant ttme# 
which we are uncertain whether we shall reach s 
this every moralist may venture to mcukate, because 
it win always be proved, and because it is alwaye 
sorgocten* 

This rule, is, indeed» every day enforced, by argu- 
meats more poweifiil than the dissertations e£ 
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faneodDg that titer had aiHered the jan vhich 
xieafCB allowed *^*™*t to paaa withoiit imprave-i 
■lenty and desired the piimi p a l purpote ottheir 
1ms to the tiiiie wbtm hit indf vas to forsake 
thfiB. 

It is not only unoertaia, w h e d ar , throng all 
the rasnalfin and dangers vfaich beset the hfe of 
nan, ve shall be able to reach die time appointed 
for happiness or insdom ; but it is likety, tlut what-* 
Cfcr now hinders ns from doing that wbkh our 
fcason and conscience declared necessary to be 
done» will eqoally obstruct ns in times to come. It 
is easy for the imagination» pperating on things not 
yet existing, to please itself with scenes of nnmmgled 
Ktidty, or plan out courses of uniform virtue : but 
good and evil are in real lifo inseparably united^ 
habits grow stronger by indulgence; and reason 
loses her dignity, m proportion as she bas oftener 
yielded U> temptation : * be that cannot live well to-» 
day/ sap Maitiai, * will be less qualified to live well 
to-morrow.' 

' Of the uncertainty of every human good, every* 
human being seems to be convinced ; yet this un^. 
certainty is voluntarily increased by unnecessar^fr 
delay, whether we req)ect external causes, or con- 
sider the nature of our own minds. He that now* 
feels a desire to do right, and wishes to regulater 
his life according to his reason, is not sure that,, 
at any fiiture time assignable, he shall be able to* 
rekindle the same ardour ; he that has now an op^ 
iK>rtunitv offered him of breaking loose from vice 
iifi cannot knowi but that he shall hereaftec 
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be more e&tangkdi and 8tn;^le for freedom wkhoiit 
obtaining it« 

We are so unwilling to believe any thing to our 
owa disadvantage^ that we will always imagiae th« 
perspicacity of our judgment and the strengtn of our 
resolution more likely to increase than to grow less 
by time ; and* thererore, concludei that the will to 
pursue laudable purposes will be always seconded by 
tbe power. 

B«t however we may be deceived in calculating 
the strength of our faculties^ we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they must be em- 
ployed : we see every day the unexpected death of euT 
mends and our enemiesy we see new graves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourselves^ 
for the cautious and the careless, the dissolute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing to 
enjoy or improve hours now irreversibly cut off ; we 
see all this, and yet, instead of living, let year glidt 
alter year in preparations to live. 

Men are so frequently cut off in the midst of theif 
projections, that sudden death causes little emotion 
m them that behold it, unless it be impressed upoo 
the attention by uncommon circumstances. I, like' 
every Other man, have outlived multitudes, have seen 
ambition sink in its triumphs, and beauty perish in it« 
bloom ; but have been seldom so much affected as by 
the &te of Euryalus, whom I lately lost as I began 
to love hinu 

Euryaltts had for some time flouri^ed in a lucra# 
tiye profession ; but having suffered hip imagination 
to be fired by an unextinguishable curiosity, he 
gttw weary of the same dull round of life, resolved 
to harass himself no longer with the drudgery of 

Siting money, but to quit liis budness and ms pro« 
, and enjoy for a few years the pleasures of trai* 
yel. ' His fi'iends heard mm proclaim hia retolutioQ^ 
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"withoat raspecting that he intended to pursue it ; 
but he was constant to his purpose, and with great 
expedition closed his accounts and sold his move- 
ables, passed a few days in bidding farewel to his 
companions, and with all the eagerness of romantic 
chivalry cfossed the sea in search of happiness. 
Whatever place was renowned in ancient or modem 
history, whatever region art or nature had distinguish- 
ed, he determined to visit : full of design and hope 
Ke landed on the continent ; his friends expected 
accounts from him of the new scenes that opened in 
his progress, but were informed in a few days that 
Euryaius was dead. 

' Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered 
that state, whence none ever shall return ; and can 
now only benefit his friends, by remaining in their 
memories a permanent and efficacious instance of 
the blindness of desire, and the uncertainty of all 
terrestiial good. But, perhaps, every man has like me- 
lost an Euryalus^ has known a friend die with hap- 
piness in his grasp ; and yet every man continues to 
think himself secure of life, and defers to some future 
time of leisure what he knows it will be fatal to have 
finally omitted. 

^ It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature ; the desire of deferring to 
another time, what cannot be done without endurance 
of some pain, or forbearance of some pleasure, will, 
perhaps^ never be totally overcome or suppressed ; 
there will always be something that we shall wish 
to have finished, and be nevertheless unwilling to 
begin : but against this unwillingness it is our duty to 
struggle, apd every conquest over our passions will 
make way for an easier conquest ; custom is equally- 
forcible to bad and good ; nature will always be at 
variance with reason, but will rebel more feebly ^ 
8ke is oftener subdued.!. ^ 
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• The common neglect of the preaent hovr is morie. 
shameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it. 
by error, but admits it by negligence* Of the insta- 
buity of life, the weakest understanding never thinks: 
wrong, though the strongest often omits to think: 
justly: reason and experience are always ready to< 
inform us of our ^real state ; but we refuse to listen* 
to their suggestions, because we feel our hearts un^ 
willing to obey them : but, surely, nothing is more 
unworthy of a reasonable bein^, than to shut hir 
eyes, when he sees the road which he is commanded, 
to travel, that he may deviate with fewer re- 
proaches from himself; nor could any motive to- 
tenderness, except the consciousness that we hare alb 
been guilty of the same fault, dispose us to pityi 
those who thus consign themselves to voluntary^ 
ruin* r 

T 
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ftuanire fuiaj solemnia me, nequtrides* HOR* 

You think me Iwt as mad as afi mankind* 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 



SIR, 



Montesquieu wittily observes^ that by building 
professed mad-houses, men tacitly insinuate, that 
all who are out of their senses are to be found only 
IB those places. This remark having made some 
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impressibii oi my imndi produced laat n^^ the fol« 
lowifigTisioik. 

I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be 
feboilt ufoa a more extensive plan by act of parlia^ 
ment; and that Dean Swift, callmg at my lodgingSj 
onered to accompany me to see the new-erected 
edifice, which, he observed, was not half capacioaa 
enough before to contain the various species of mad«^ 
sess that are to be found in this kingdom. As wo 
walked through the galleries, he gave me the foUoww' 
ing account of the several inhabitants* 

The lady in the first apartment had prevailed 
upon her httsband, a man of study and ococmomy* 
lib indulge her with a route twice a week at her owa 
lK>use. This soon multiplied her obligatioBs to the 
company she kept, and in. a fortnight she insisted 
upon two more. His lordship venturing to oppose- 
her demand with steady resolution, but with equal 
tenderness, the lady complained, that the rights of 
quality and fortune were invaded, that her credit wa« 
lost with the fashionable world, and that ignorance 
and brutality had robbed her of the pleasures of a. 
reasonable being, and rendered her the most un- 
happy wife in Great Britain. The cause of her 
complaints, however, still subsisted, and by perpe* 
tually brooding over it she at length turned her 
brain. 

Next to. her is a dramatic writer, whose/comedy 
having been justly damned, he began to vent hui 
-spleen against the public, by weekly abuses of the 
present age ; but as neither the play nor his defences 
of it were read, his indignation continually increased^ 
till at length it terminated in madness. 
. He on the right hand is a philosopher, who hat 
lost his reason in a fruitless atten^ to discover the 
cause of elec^city. 

He oil the left is a celebrated jockey of nobkt 
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birtk, whose &Toarite mare« that had eojojfed thre» 
triumphs in former seasons, was distanced a few dayt 
ago at Newmarket. 

Yonder meagre man has bewildered his un<J 
derstanding by closely 8tud3ring the doctrine o^ 
chancesy in order to qualify himself for a profes- 
sorship which will be shordy established and amply 
endowed at an eminent chocolate-house* where lec<» 
tures on this important subject are constantly to be 
read* 

An unforeseen accident turned the head of die next 
unfortunate prisoner. She had for a long time passed 
for fifteen years younger than she was, and her lively- 
behaviour and airy dress concurred to help forward, 
the imposition'; till one evening» being animated 
with an extraordinary flow of spirits, she danced out 
seven of her artificial teeth* which were immediately 
picked up, and delivered to her with great ceremony 
by her partner. 

The merchant in the neighbouring cell had re<^ 
solved td gain a plumb.. He was possessed of seventy; 
thousand pounds, and eagerly expected a ship that 
was to complete his wishes. But the ship was cast 
away in the channel* and the merchant is distracted 
for his lo89« 

That disconsolate lady had for many years as-> 
siduously attended an old gouty uncle, had assent- 
ed to au his absurdities, and humoured all his foi- 
bles, in full expectation of being made his exe- 
cutrix; when happening one day to affirm that 
his gruel had sack enough in it, contrary to his opi* 
oion, he ^tered his will immediately, and left all tOr 
her brother; which affords her no consolation* for- 
avarice is able to subdue th^ tenderness of na« 
pare. 

Behold the beautiful* and virtuous Theodora! 
2iex: fondness foi: ao ungrateful husband was i^ 



prMcied. 9he detected him in die armr of a diss^ 
#reeable and affected pFoaticatey and was drhren t9 

Sistraction. 

Is my old friend the commentator here likewise ? 

' Ala^ ! he has lost his wits in inquiring whether or 

no the ancients wore perukes ? as did his neighbour 

CynthtOy by receiving a frown from his. patron at 

die last levee. 

The fat lady, upon whom you look so eirnestlyy 
is a grocer's wife in tlie city. Her disorder wa« oc- 
casioned by her seeing at court, last Twelfdi night, 
die daughter of Mr. Alderman Squeeze, oil-man^ 
ib a sack far richer and more elegant than her 
own. 

The next chamber contains an adventmier whor 
purchased thirty tickets in the last lottery. As h« 
was a person of a sanguine complexion and lively 
imagination, he was sure of gaining the ten thou* 
Sana pounds by the number of his chances. He 
•pent a month in surveying the counties that lie in 
Che neighbourhood of the metropolis, before he 
could find out an agreeable site for the fine house htf 
intended to build. He next fixed his eye on a most 
blooming and beautifiil ^rl, whom he designed to 
honour as his bride. He bespoke a magnificent 
coach, and the ornaments of his harness were to be 
of his own invention. Mr. Degagee, the taylcn*^ 
was ordered to send to Paris for the lace with which 
his wedding clothes were to be adorned. But in the 
midst of these preparations for prosperity, all his 
tickets were drawn blanks ; and instead of his vilk on 
the banks of the Thames, you now see him in these 
melancholy lodgings. 

* His neighbour in the next apartment was an 
honest footman, who was persuaded likewise to try 
his fortune in the same lottery : and who, obtaining 
e very large and unexpected tma, couU ttot ataikt 



sikd «hock of such iniddoa gfMxi fortttae, but gi^w 
jBudwitk excess cf joy. 

You wonder to -see that cell beautified with Chip 
mcae vat^ and urns. It is inhabited by that famoi^ 
jriituoso lady Harriet Brittle, whose opinion wa« 
formerly decisive at ail auctions^ where she waf 
Xksu^ly appealed to about the gouuineness of porce- 
lain. She purchased, at an exorbitant price, a Mao^ 
4arin, and a Jos, .that were the envy of all the female 
connoisseurs, and were allowed to be inestimable* 
They were to be placed at the upper end of a littlt 
lockrwork . temple of Chinese architecture, in which 
neither propriety, proportion, nor true, beauty, werf 
considered, and were carefully packed up in different 
boxes ; but die brutish waggoner happening to over- 
Jurn his carriage, they were crushed to pieces. The 
poor lady's understanding could not survive so irre* 
parable a loss ; and^her relations, to. soothe her pas* 
fiion, have provided those Chelsea urns with which 
she has decoratedher chamber, apd which ihe believe^ 
to be the true Nanqiiin. 

Yonder miserable youth, being engaged in a hot 
contention at a fashionable brothel about a celebrated 
courtezan, killed a sea officer with whose face he 
'was hot acquainted; but who proved upon inquiry 
to be his own brother, who had been ten years, absent 
in the Indies.. 

LfOok attentively into the next cell ; you will there 
disccKPer a lady of great worth and fine accqimpUslvi 
ments, whose father condemned her to the arms of 
a ri^t honouFable debauchee, when he knew sho 
lad fixed her affections ifrevocably on another, who 
possessed an unincumbered estate, but wanted the 
ornament of a title. She submitted to the orders 
of a stem father with patience, obedience, and a 
breaking hearu Her husband treated her wit]» 
tbsit coQtegipt whieb he .thought due to ^a citiz^^ 



'daughter ; and beskles communicated to her an im^ 
famous distemper, which her natural modesty forbade 
iier to discover in time ; and the violent medicines 
ivhich were afterwards administered to her by att 
unskilful surgeon, threw her into a delirious fever, 
from which she could never be recovered. 

Here the Dean paused; and looking upon me 
"with great earnestness, and grasping my hand closer 
iy, spoke with an emphasis that awakened me ; i 

* Think me not so insensible a monster, as to deride 
the lamentable lot of the wretches we have now sur- 
veyed. If we lau^h at the follies, let us at the same 
tiitie pity the manifold miseries of man.' 

• Z I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

SOPHRON. 
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J^fHs smtMta manet, lacbryaui vohmntur utamei. VIRG* 

' S'ighs,groans, and tears, proclaim 1 is inward pains ; 
But the firm purpose of his heart remains. DRYDEN^ 

Pity has been generally considered as the passion of 
gentle, benevolent, and virtuous minds ; although it 
is acknowledged to produce only such a participatioB 
of the calamity of others, as upon the whole is pleas* 
ing to ourselves. 

' As a tender patticipation of foreign distress, it 
has been urged to prove, that man is endowed 
Krith social affections, which^ however forcible, are 
4rholly -disinterested ; and as a pleasing aensation^ Jt 
6 
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baa been' deemed an example of unmixed selfish- 
ness and malignity* It has been resolved into that 
power of imagination^ by which we apply the mis- 
fortunes of others to ourselves : we have been said ta 
pity no longer than we fancy ourselves to suffer, and 
to be pleased only hj reflecting that our sufferings 
are not real ; thus tndulging a dmnt of distress, from* 
which we can awake whenever we please, to exult in 
our security, and enjoy the comparison of the iictioi» 
)HFith truth. 

I shall not perplex my readers with the subtiltiet 
of a debate, in which human nature has, with eaual 
2eal and plausibility, been exalted and degraaed# 
It is sufiiaent £ot my purpose to remark, that Pity 
is generaUy understood to be that passion, which is 
excited by the sufferings of persons- with whom we 
have no tender connection, and with whose welfare 
the stronger passions have not united our felicity ; 
for no man would call the anguish of a roother^ 
whose in£ut was torn from her breast and left to 
be devoured in a desert, by the name of Pity ; al- 
though the sentiment of a stranger, who should 
drop a silent tear at the relation, which yet might 
the next hour be forgotten, could not otherwise bf 
jastly denominated. * . 

If Pity, therefore, is absorbed in another passion, 
when our love of those that snfkt is strong : Pity is 
rather an evidence of the weakness than the strength 
of .that general {^ilanthropy, for which some have 
so eagerly contended, with which they have flattered 
•tbr pride and veiled the vices of mankind, and which 
they have afHrraed to be alone suflicient to recom^ 
^end them to the favour of Heaven, to atone for the 
indulgence of every appetite and the neglect of every 
4uty. .• 

-If human benevolence was absolutely. pure and 
iOfif^, it would, not be necessary, to rel^^^ ^ ^ 
VOL. xxr* X. 
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Yaget of a (teatilehoe or a limine vkh inimite and 
discrinuBaUDg circuBistaoces to rottz« our aeniibii* 
Uty : we shotdd certainly d€(>lore irremediafale cak^ 
mity^ and partkinate temporaiy dntresa^ inthoat 
any mixture of delight : tliae acceitfal aorrowy in 
' which pleasure is so well known to be predominant, 
that invention has been basied fbr ages m contriyiRg 
tales of fictitious sufierance fbr no. other end than, to 
excite ity would be changed into honest comndsenfr* 
tion, in which pain would be unmixed) and wlacfat 
liierefore, we should wish to lose. 

Soon after the fittal battle of FonteQoy> a yonng 
gentkman, who came over with the ofiicer that 
brought the express, being expected at the house of 
a friend, a numerous company of gentlemen tfnd ladiai 
t^ere assembled to hear an account of the aotioto fimn 
an eye-witness* 

The gentleman, as every man is fiattertd by com* 
tfianding attentioh, was easily prevailed upon to- 
gratify the company, as soon at they wdre seated^ 
jnd the first ceremonies past. He described th4 
Inarch of many thousands of their coontrymeU inm 
k field, where batteries had been concealed oa each 
lide, which in a moment strewed the ground widi 
mangled limbs, and carcasses that almost Boated iq 
blood, and obstruct^ the path of those who Mowed 
to the slaughter. He related, hoiif often the deereiw- 
ing multitude returned to the mouth of the cannon i 
flow suddenly llhey were rallied, and how svlddenly 
l>roken; he repeated the list of officers who had 
^ikn undiadnguished in the carnage, men whose en^ 
it^nce rendered their names tuii^e^saliy knowB» their 
Itifliience ext^sive, and their attachments numerous ^ 
lind he hinted the flital effi^cts whkh this defatt might 
produce to the nation, by turning the success of thr 
%r^ iipmH tlfi- But the company, however amused 
Mf Ite rataioii^ ^peMd ftot Uk teh ^ftcied bg; dir 
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^veat t they were ttill attentive to every trifling punc- 
tilio of ceramonyy usual among welJ-bred persons ; 
they bowed with a graceful simper to a lady who 
soeexcdy mutually presented each other with snufP, 
ahook their heaot and changed their posture at 
proper intervals, asked some Questions which tended 
to produce a more minute detail of such circumstance^ 
of horror as had been lightly touched ; and having 
at last remarked that the Roman patriot regretted the 
brave could die but once* the conversation soon be- 
came generdy and a motion was made to divide into 
parties at whist. But just as they were about to 
comply^ the gendeman again engaged their attention. 
< I rorgoty' said he, * to relate one particular, which, 
bowever, deserves to be remembered. The captain 
of a company, whose name I cannot now recollectt 
had, just berore his corps was ordered to embark^ 
married a young lady to whom he had been long 
tenderly attached, and who, contrary to the advice 
of all lier friends, and the expostulations, persuasion, 
flikl entreaty of her husband, insisted to go abroad 
mth Kim, and share his fortune at aU events. If he 
should be wounded, she said that she might hasten 
his recovery, and alleviate his pain, by such attendance 
as strangers cannot be hired to pay ; if he should be 
taken prisoner, she might, perhaps, be permitted to 
ahorten the tedious hours ot captivity which solitude 
would protract ; and if he should die, that it would be 
^tter for her to know it with certainty and speed, 
than to wait at a distance in anxiety and suspense^ 
tormented by doubtful and contradictory reports, and 
at last believing it possible, that if she had been pre- 
aent, her assiduity and tenderness mi?ht have preserve 
ed his life. The captain, though he was not con- 
jrinced by her reasoning, was yet overcome by the 
importunate eloquence of her love ; he consented to 
4^rre<|uest, and they embarked together. 

I. 2 
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. < The head-quarters of the Duke of Cumberland 
were at Bru^Foely from whence they removed the 
feveoing before the battle to Monbray, a village 
within musquet-shot of the enemy's lines, where th« 
captain, who CQmmanded in the left wing, was en* 
camped. ' 

. * Their parting in the morning was short* She 
looked after him, till he could no longer be distin- 
^ished from others ; and as soon as the firing began, 
she went back pale and trembling, and sat down 
expecting the event in an agony of impatience, anxiety 
^d terror. She soon learned from straciglers and 
fugitives, that the slaughter was dreadful, > and the 
victory hopeless. She did not, hpwever, yet despair ; 
^he hoped, that the captain might return among the 
few that should remain : but soon after the retreat* 
this hope was cut off, and she was informed that he 
fell in the first charge, and was left among the dead* 
She was restrained by those about her from rushing 
in the phrenzy of desperation to the field of battle^ 
of which the enemy was still possessed : but the tu* 
mult of her mind having abated!, and her grief become 
more calm during the night, she ordered a servant to 
iittend her at break of day ; and as leave had been 
given to bury the dead, she went herself to seek the 
remains of her husband^ that she might honour them 
with the last rites, and pour the tears of conjugal 
affection upon his grave. They wandered about 
among the dying and the dead, gazing on every dis- 
torted countenance, and looking round with irreso- 
lution and amazement on a scene, which those who 
stripped had left tenfold more a sight of horror than 
those who had slain. From this sight she was at 
last turning with confusion and despair; but waa 
0topped by the cries of a favourite spaniel, who had 
JFollowed her without being perceived* He wa| 
standing at some distance in the field; ai\d the^mov 
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vient Ac «aw him, «he xxmcetved the • c wmgei t asflirr- 
ance that he had found hts master. 6he hasted in- 
Btantlj to the place, withtfOt regardiog any other ob- 
ject ; and stooping over the corpse by which he stood» 
Abe ^und it so disfigured with wounds and besmeai^ 
with blood that the features were not to be known : 
Imt as she was weeping in the anguish of suvpence, 
fihe discovered hanging on the wrist ^e remains of k 
^uffle» sound wluch the^e was a slight border of her 
iDwn work. Thus suddenly to have discovered, and 
•in sttdh dreadful drcttmstances, that which she had 
-sought, quite overwhehned her, and she sunk down 
4m Sie body. Sy the assistance of the servant she 
'.was recovered to sensibility, but not to reason ; she 
was seized at once wkh .convulsions and madness ; 
•said a few havm ^ter she was carried back to th^ 
"village she e^^red.* 

Those, who had heard the fate of whole batta- 
-lions without pity, and the loss of a battle, by which 
their country would probably suffer irreparable damage^ 
without concern, listened to a tale of private distresa 
with uninieiTupted attention. All regard to eacH 
other was for a while suspended ; tears by degrees 
overflowed every eye, and every bosom became sus- 
ceptible of Pity : 'but the whole -circle paused with 
evident regret, when the narrative was at an end-; 
and would have been glad, tliat such another could 
have been told to continue their entertainment. Such 
was the Benevolence of Pity ! But a lady who had 
taken the opportunity of a very slight acquaintance 
to satisfy her curiosity, was touched with much deeper 
distress ; and fainting in the struggle to conceal the 
emotions of her mind, fell back in her chair: an 
accident which was not sooner discovered, because 
every eye had been fixed upon the speaker, and aH 
attention monopolized by the story. Every one^ 
however, was r^dy to smPord her assistance ; and jl 
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was foon diseovetied, that she was mother to the kdy 
.whose distress had afforded so much virtuous pleasure 
to the company* It was not possible to tell her 
another story, which would revive the same sensa- 
tions; and if it had» the world could not have bribed 
^Her to have heard it. Her a£R^tion to the sufierer 
was too strong to permit her, on this occasion, to 
enjoy the luxury of PitVy and applaud her benevolence^ 
for sensations which shewed its defects. It would^ 
indeed, be happy for us, if "we were to exist only in 
this state of imperfection, that a mater share of sensi- 
bility is QOt allowed us ; but if ue mole, in the kind- 
ness of Unerrine Wisdom, is permitted scarce to 
distinguish light from darkness, the mole should not, 
turely, be praised for the perspicacity of its si^t. 

Let us distinguish that malignity, which others con- 
found with Benevolence, and apfdaud as virtue ; let 
that imperfection of nature, which is adapted to an 
imperfect state, teach us humility ; and fix our depend- 
ence upon Him, who has promised to * create in us a 
new heart and a right spirit ;' and to receive us to 
that place, where our love of others, however ardent, 
can only increase our felicity ; because in that place 
there will be no object, but such as Perfect Benevo- 
Imce can (^fmtanplate with delighk 
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» • I ■ ^4e twnfecimus i^ti^ 

Fin ea Mstra voc§, OVID, 

The deeds of long descended ancestors 

iUe-but by grace of impuution ours. DRYDEN. 

The erils insqiarably annexed to the present condi- 
tion of man, are ao numerous and afflictiye, that it 
lias been, from age to age, the task of some to bewail, 
and of others to solace them ; and he, therefore, wiH 
be in danger of seeming a common enemy, who shall 
attempt to depreciate Uie few pleasures and felicities 
which nature has allowed us. 

Yet I will confess, that I have sometimes employ- 
ed my thoughts in examining the pretensions that 
are made to happiness, by the spfendid and envied 
condition df lite; and have not thought the hour 
unprofitably spent, when I have detected the impos- 
ture of counterfeit advantages, and found disquiet 
lurking under false appearances of gaiety and great- 



It id asserted by a tragic poet, that * est miser nem6 
nisi comparatus,' * no man is miserable, but as he il 
Compared with others happier than himself :' this posi- 
tion is not strictly and philosophically true. 

He might have said, with rigorous propriety, that 
BO man is happy but as he is compared with die 
miserable ; for such is the state of this world, that 
m& £nd in it absolute misery, but happiness onl^ 
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comparative ; we may incur as modi pain as we can 
possiUy cnd]ire» thongfa we can never obtain an 
much happiness as ve might possiUy enjoy. 

Yet it IS certain likewise, tjiat pany of our m^ 
'•eiies are nwrdy comparative: we are often made 
unhappyt not by the presence of any real e^, bat 
by the absence of some fictkiotts good ; of something 
which is not required by any real want of nature, 
which has not in itself any power of jrr^tiGcationt 
«nd which neither reason nor £uicy would have 
prompted us to wish, did we not see it in the pos« 
session of others. 

For a mind diseased wi& v^ longings dfter un<9 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be prescribed, 
bat an in^partial inquiry into the real womi of thiii 
which is so ardently desired* It is well known, hoar 
much the mind, as well as the e5re, h d^fieivied by 
distance ; and, peihaps, it will be jEound, that of many 
imagined blessings it may he doubted, whether at 
Aat wants or possesses them has more reason to be 
satisfied with his lot. 

The dignity of Jbigh birth and long ^tractbn, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upot 
himself; and, therefore, it deserves to be considered, 
whether the want of that which can never be gainedf 
may not easily be endured^ It is true, that if we 
consider the triumph and delight with which most d 
those recount their ancestors who have ancestors to 
recount, and the artifices by which some who ham 
fisen to anexpected fortune endeavour to insert, them- 
selves into an honourable stem, we shall be inolineil 
to fancy that wisdom or virtue may be had by ii^ia* 
ritance, or that all the excellencies of a line of jprd^ 
genitors are accumulated on their descendant. JGtea- 
#on, indeed, will soon inform us, that our esdmation 
of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that dead a^ 
cestors can haye no influence but upon imaginatioit; 
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let it' then he examined, whether dne dream may not 
o{>erate in the place of another ; whether he that owes 
nothing to forefathersy may not receive equal plea- 
sure from the consciousness of owing all to himself : 
whether he may not, with a little meditation^ iind it 
more honourable to found than to continue a family* 
and to gain dignity than transmit it ; whether, if he 
jneceives no dignity from the virtues of his family, 
he does not likewise escape the danger of being dis« 
graced by their crimes ; and whether he that brings 
a new name into the world, has not the convenience 
of playing the game of life without a stake, an oppor* 
jtunity of winning much thou^ he has nothing to lose* 
- There is another opinion concerning happiness^ 
iwhich approaches much more nearly to universality, 
bat which may, perhaps, with equal reason be dis- 
puted. The pretensions to ancestral honours many 
of the sons of earth easily see to be ill-munded: 
but all agree to celebrate Uie advantage oi hereditary 
riches, and to consider those as the minions of for- 
tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whose 
estate is < res non parta labore sed relicta ;' 'the 
acquisition of another, not of themselves ;' and whom 
a rather^s industry has dispensed from a laborious 
attention to arts oY commerce, and left at liberty to 
dispose of life as fancy shall direct them. 
. If every man were wise and virtuous, capable to 
discern the best use of time, and resolute to practise 
it ; it might be granted, I think, without hesitation, 
that total liberty would be a blessing ; and that it 
would be desirai>le to be left at large to the exercise 
of religious and social duties, without the interruption 
of importunate avocations. 

3ut since felicity is relative, and that which is 
the means of hsmpiness to one man may be to ano- 
ther the cause ot misery, we are to consider, what 
Jt»te ii best adapted to human nature in its present 
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degeatncy and frailty. And, tnrdj, to £u- tht 
mater number it is highly expedient, that they thoald 
by some setded scheme of dutka be- rescued from tht 
tyranny of caprice, that they should be driven on by 
fiecessity through die paths of life with their attention 
confined to a stated task, that they may be less at 
leisure to deviate into mischief at the call of folly. 

When ve observe the lives of diose whom an am* 
pie inheritance has let loose to their own directton^ 
what do we discover that can excite our envy.? Their 
time seems not to pass with much applause from 
others, or satisfkcdon to themselves : manv squander 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and aebauchay* 
and haive no other use of money than to enflame their 
passions, and riot in a wider range of licentiousness ; 
others, less criminal indeed, but, surely, not much t6 
be praised, lie down to sleep, and rise up to erifle, 
ire employed every morning in finding expedients to 
rid themselves of -the day, chase pleasure through all 
the places of public resort, fly from London to Badi 
and horn Bath to London, without any other reason 
for chan|;rng place, but that they go in quest of com* 
pany as idle and as vagrant as themselves, always en* 
deavoming to raise some new desire that they may 
have something to pursne, to rekindle some hc^ 
which they know will be disappointed, changing ont 
amusement for another which a few moiSis will 
make equally insipid, or sinking into laneuor and dis* 
elseforwantof something to actuate their bodies, to 
exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented those places, where idlers 
assemble to escape from solitude, knows that this is 
^nerally the state of the wesdthy ; and from this state 
it is no great hardship to be debarred. No maa can 
be happy in total idleness : he that should be con-> 
demned to lie torpid and motionless, * would dy for 
iecreatioii»' says Soudi, <to the i^ines and the ga(- 
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Set f Bad it il well» when tiatore or iortunr find cm- 
ployment fer thoae tirho wcmld not hare known bow 
to procure it for themsdves. 

iicf wliose itiind is engaged by the acquisitioo oT 
improvement of a fortnne, not only escapes the in* 
sipi<fity of uKiiffertnce» and the tedlioitsness of inacti-i 
nty, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to those* 
who livelasiiy on the toilof oUiers ; for life affords 
no higher pleasure, than that of snnnoonting dtfficul* 
ties, passing from one step of success to another, 
forming new wishes, and seeing tfaem gratified. He 
that labours in any great or lauaaUe undertaking, has 
his fatigues first supported by hope, and afterwards 
rewarded by joy ; he is always moving to a certain 
end, and when he has attained it, an end more dis* 
tant invites luin to a new pursuit* 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortohate) die wisest sdiemes are broken by un- 
-eicpeaed accidents ; the most constant perseverance 
sometimes toils through life without a recompence : 
bm, lab<mr, though imauccesslful, is more e)igifaie than 
i^iiess $ he that prosecutes a lawAd purpose by 
ht^f^ means, acts always vrith the approbation of his 
own reason ; he is animated through the course of his 
endeavours by an expectation wbich, though not 
certain, he knows to be just ; and is at last comforted 
in his disappointment, by the consciousness that he has 
not failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life is most happy which a£Pords us 
most opportunities of gaining our own esteem ; and ' 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however prosperous, he contri* 
buted nothing, and which the vilest and weakest of the 
species would have obtained by the; same right, had he 
happened' to be the son of the same father. 

To strive with difficulties, and to conquer them, 
fl tht highest humaa felicity ; the next, is to strive, 
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Soch was the fiite of rain loqutcity. 

TO THE ADVKNTURSB* 

7o be courteous to all, bat familiar -with few, i»ft 
maxim which I once despised, as originally proceed- 
ing from a mean and contracted mind, the frigid 
caution of weakness and timidity. A tame and m« 
discriminate servility I imputed to a dread of the con- 
tempt or the petulance of others, to fears from which 
the wit and the gentleman are exempted by a consci- 
ousness of their own dignity, by their power to re- 
press insolence and silence ridicule ; and a general 
shyness and reserve I considered as the reuroach of 
our country, as the effect of an illiberal education, by 
which neither a polite address, an easy confidence^ 
or a general acquaintance with public life, is to be ac- 
quired. This opinion, which continued to flatter the 
'levity and pride that produced it, was strengthened 
fay the example of those whose manner in the di/E- 
<ience of youth I wished to imitate, who entered i 
mixed cpmpany with an air of serene familiarity, ac- 
costed every man like an old acquaintance, and thought 
-only of making sport for the rest of any \vith whom 
their caprice should happen to be oflended, witlioul 
tegard to thnr age, charaaer, or condition* 
vex. ;ULV* M 



But I now wiahy that I had regulated my conduct 
by the maxim which I despised^ for I should then 
have escaped a misfortune which I can never retrieve; 
and the sense of which I am now endeavouring to 
iuspendy by relating it to you as a lesson to others, 
and considering my loss of happiness as an acquisition 
of wisdom. 

While I was in France with a travelling tutor* I re* 
ceived a letter which acquainted me, that my father 
' who had been long deckning, was dead ; and that it 
was necessary I should immediately return to Eng-> 
land to take possession of his estate, which was not 
inconsiderable* though there were mortgages upon it 
to near half its value. 

When I arrived* I found a letter which dw old 

gendeman had written and directed to me with his 

own hand. It contained some general rules for my 

iconduct* and some animadversions upon his own : he 

took notice of the incumbrance under which he left 

joc^ the paternal inheritance* which had descended 

^ough many generations* and expressed the most 

^earnest desire* that it might yet be transmitted intirr 

|o posterity : with this view* he said, he hud negoci- 

ated a marriage between me and tiie only daughter of 

Jiis old friend* Sir George Homestead* pf the Northy 

«n amiable young lady* whose alliance riy^ould be a» 

honour to my family* and whose fortune 'would muck 

more than redeem my estate. 

He had given the knight a faithful account of his 
affairs* ^o* after having takm some time to consk* 
.der the proposal and consult liis friends* had consentp 
i^d to the match, upon condition that his daughter and 
t should be agreeable to each other* and my behaviour 
should confirm the character which had been given ot 
me. My father added* that he hoped to have lived 
till this alliance had uken place ; but as Providence 
laad otherwise determined, he intreated* as hi|i lu$ 
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reoiiest, that as icon as my aiikirt should be settledf 
anddecencv would peirnit, I would make Sir Georgo 
il Tisity uia neglect nothing to accemfdish his purpose. 

I was touched with the zeal and tenderness of ps^ 
lental aflPection* which was then directing me to hap* 
pnessy after the heart that felt it had ceased to beaty 
nndthe hand that expressed it was mouldering in the 
dust. I had 9lso seen the lady, not indeed smce W9 
werechildren; but I remember that her person was 
j^reeable, and her temper sweet : I did not» therefiue, 
hesitate a moment, whether my &ther^s injuActioo 
should be obeyed. I proceeded to settle his affidrs ; 
I took an account or his debts and credits, Tisited 
the tenants, recovered my usual gaiety, and at the 
end <lf about nine months set out for Sir George's seat 
in the NcMth ; having before opened an epistolary cor« 
KSpofidence, and expressed my impatience to possess 
iht hsqppiness which my fadier had so kindlv secured* 

I was better pleased to be well mountecC than lo 
lofl in a chariot, or be jumbled in a nost-chaise ; and 
I knew that Sir George was an old sportsman, m 
plain hearty blade, who wovld like me better in a 
pair of buckskin breeches on the back <^a good hunter^ 
ttian in a trimmed suk and a gaudy equipage ; it 
dtertfoi^, set out on iMM^eback wrai only one serraot, 
and leadied Stikon the first ni^t* 

In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, 
y/fho had just got on horseback before me, ordered 
his servant to make some inquiry about die road* 
which I hapnened to oveikear, and told him widi 
gveat ftmilian^, that I was going the same wf^ 
and if he pleased we would travel together t to t^us 
hecottseniied with as much franlusess, and as little ce^ 
iiemony $ md I set fbrw»rd, gready deUghted that 
ohaitce had aibrded me a companion. 

We immediately entered into conversation, and f 
tfbonlbund that he hid been sfaroad; we extolkd tb^ 
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roads and the policy of Fraoceythe citiesythe palaces^' 
and the villas ; entered into a critical examination of; 
the most celebrated seats in England,* th« peculiaritiea. 
of the building and situation, cross ways, nuirket 
towns, the imposition of innkeepers, and the sports of 
the field ; topics by which we mutually recommended- 
ourselves to each other, as we had both opportunities. 
to discover equal knowledee, and to display truth with, 
such evidence as prevented diversity of opmion* 

After we had rode about two hours, we overtook 
another gentleman, whom we accosted with the same^ 
femiliarity that we had used to each other ; we askedi 
him 'how far he was going and which way, at what 
rate he travelled, where he put up, and many other^ 
questions of the same kind. The eentleman, who. ^>-i^ 
peared to be near fifty, received our address with- 
great coolness, returned short and indirect answers to- 
our inquiries, and, often looking with gnat atkentioa: 
on us both, sometimes put forward Chat he might get 
before us, and sometimes checked his horse that he' 
might remain behind* But we were resolved to dis- 
appoint him ; and, finding that bis reserve increased*- 
9nd he was visibly displeased, we winked at each other,- 
and determined the old put should afford us some* 
f port. After we had rode together upon very ill- 
terms more than half an hour, my companion with ai^ 
air of ceremonious gravitv asked him, ix he knew any 
bouse upon the road wnere he might be accommo^ 
dated with a wench. The gentleman, who was, L 
believe, afraid of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did/ 
pot resent this insuh any otherwise than by making no. 
laeply. I then began to talk to my companion as if 
we had been old acquaintance, reminding him that the: 
gentleman extremely resembled a person, from whom- 
we had taken a girl that he was carrying to the bagnio^, 
and, indeed, that his present reserve made me sua- 
pecthimto bethe same; but that as ws were wiUin^p^ 
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liufc iiie«fa«dcl «dU h«v« the pleatiwe «f ^tining togs- 
Iter «l the neast inn. The gcarkinm was ttill ai. 
IcBti imtM Jut pcrpleiut]jr and wsttiimeBt viaftly k^ 
<«ased» te fotipMkMiaU J boieaaed ^lu^ 
4via^ did iwc> however, last Umgy for he aoddesdy 
iMned down a lane ; ufoo which we aet up a horse 
)ngii>ahat «oatiimed till he wai out of hearing, ahd 
itlMi fuismog our iouriiey, we talked #f the adven- 
tuit^ whidi aftvdea m cottversaim /aad menimeiKt 
tfMT the re* of the dagr* 

The MKt marnii^ wt jMwtady aad ia the evening 
I arrived at Homestead Hall* The old imurfat re> 
wved me with mat afieotk>n, and immediately in* 
arodated me to his daoghtar» whom J sow though 
the fincat woman I liad ever seen. I could 



looofcr^that I was (Uot wekome to her merely upon 
lier '&iiier'B leapmmendatiQny -and I emoyed by aat^ 
cation the felicity iji^ch I considered as nathin my 
fp^p. BiittheploMingsGene»tn which I hadaufep* 
cdmy imagination to wander, suddenly disappeared afi 
iqr the power of eachantnent i without any visible 
motive, die behaviour of the whole 'family was ohai^- 
ed, my a&siduities to the lady were repressed, she was 
never to be found alone, the knight treated me with 
« cold civili^, I was no kiSger a par<^ in their visits, 
fa>r was I willing^ attended even by the servants^ I 
nade many attempts to discover the cause of this mis* 
ibrtune, but without success, and one morning, when 
i had drawn Sir George into the garden by hinv> 
•elf, and was about to urge him upon the subject, he 
prevented me by saying, that his promise to my &* 
ther, 'for whom he had the highest regard, as I 
Nreli knew, was conditional ; that he had always re* 
solved to leave his daughter a free choice, and that 
lahehad retquested him to acouaiht me, that her affec- 
tions we» odierwise engaged, and to entreat that. I 
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MMMf thereferey <fi8C0QtiQae nfy addresses. M)^ 
sorprile and concern at this declaration^ were 8Uch:aB 
left me no power to reply ; and I saw Sir Georgfe 
turn from nne and go into the hottse* without .making 
any attempt 'to stop him, or to obtain a furtherex'- 
pknatton. Afterwards; indeed,- 1 frequently expos- 
tulated, intreated; and complained; but, perceifing 
that all was ineffectual, I took my leave, and deter» 
mined that I would still solicit by letter; for tho 
lady had taken such' possession of my heart, that I 
would joyfully have married her, though I had beei 
suFe that her father would inunediately hare left all 
his fortune to a stranger. 

I meditated on my epistolary project all the way 
to London, and before I had been three days in 
town I wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which 
I conjured him, in the strongest terms, to account for 
the change in his behariour ; and insisted, that^ 
on this occasion, to conceal the truth, was in the 
highest degree dishonourable to himself, and injurious 
to me. 

To this letter, after dx>ut ten days, I received thr 
following answer : 

* Sir, 
* It is with great reluctance that I reveal the mo* 
tives of my conduct, because they are much to 
your disadvantage. The inclosed is a letter ^idiich 
I received from a worthy gentleman in this county* 
and contains a full answer to your inquiries, which 
I had rather you should receive in any hand than in 
mine. 

< I am your humble servant, 

* Gbo. Homestead.^ 

• ■ »• 

I immediately opened the paper inclosed, in whidfy . 
^Ith ^he utmost impatience, I read m follows c 



* Sr,' . 
< I taw a perton with yoar fiunily yesterday at 
.tito races, to whom, as I was soon after infbmied» 
■joa . intended to give your daughter. Upon this 
joccasiony it is my indispensable duty to acquaint 
'TOUy that if his character is to be determined by 
his . company, he will ineritably entail diseases and 
•beggary upon his posterity, whatever be the merit 
trf his wiie». or the affluence of his fortune. He 
overtook me on the road from London a few weeks 
agOy in company with a wretch, who, by their dis- 
course af^ared to be his old and familiar ac« 
quaintance, and whom I well remember to have 
been . brou^t before my friend. Justice Worthy, when 
i .was aixidentally at his house, as the keeper of a 
l»x>thel in Covent Garden. He has since won a con- 
siderable sum with false dice at the masquerade, for- 
which he was obliged to leave the kingdom, and is 
•till liable to a prosecution. Be assured that I have 
perfect knowledge of both ; for some incidents, which 
It is not necessary to mention, kept me near them so 
long on the road^ that it is impossible I should be 
siistaken. 

* I am. Sir, your's, &c. 

< James Trueman.' 

The moment I had read this letter, the riddle 
was solved. I knew Mr. Trueman to be the gen- 
tleman, wbom I had concurred with a stranger, 
picked up by accident, to insult without provoca- 
tion on the road. I was in a moment covered with 
confusion ; and though I was alone, could not help 
hiding my face with my hands. I abhorred my folly, 
which appeared yet more enormous every time it was 
reviewed. 

I courted the society of a stranger, and a stranger 
I persecuted with insult : thus I associated with i^* 
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finny* and thus my associate became kaowA* '% 
ho^flus»/tviTf M cMSfince Sir Oeorge^ that I had 
ao knoirfedge of ^le iwretch xikoae ia&my I bad 
ihate4t except ^tM, which I acquired fitmi the Imef 
of Ym friend. But More t had taken propet bm»* 
sures for my justification, l had die Aortificatioa to 
heir, that the kdy was married to a Betgkterin^ 
gemkmahy Who had long Made his addrrssea^ anl 
iKhom Sir George had bdoM resetted in >d)e tidota- 
•f his friendship for kny ^Rher. 

How narroW) Mr. Ad^ntur^r^ is the path of fM> 
tfesde, aod howmttch may be lost i>y the slighMst' 
deViatioli! 

I am your homble aerram. 
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Wrings the sad soul, ud bends it down to eirth. 

FRANCIS. 



Ons of the mo«t remarkable differences betwixt an- 
cient and modem tragedy, arises from the prevailing 
custom of describing only those distresses that are 
occasioned by the passion of love ; a passion whichf 
from the universality of its dominion, may doubtless 
lustly claim a large share in representations of human 
life; but which, by totally engrossing the theatre* 
hath contributed to degrade that noble school of vir« 
tue^nto an academy of effeminacy. 
, Whep Racine persuaded the celebrated Amauld 
to read his Phsedra, < Why/ said that severe critic to 
his friend, ^ have you fidsined the manners of Hippo- 
litus, . and represented him in love V * Alas !' re* 
plied the poet, * without that circumstance, how would 
the ladies and the beaux have received my piece ^ 
And it may well be imagmed, that to gratify so con- 
aiderable and important a part of his audience, was 
the powerful motive that induced Corneille to enervate 
fiven the matchless and afiecting story of CEdipus, 
by the frigid and impertinent episode of Theseus's 
passion for Dirce. 

Shakspeare has shewn us, by bis Hamlet, Mac- 
j^ethj. ai^ CapMTy and above all by his .Lear, .thal^ 
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very interestine tragedies may be written, that are not 
founded on gaSantry and love ; and that Boileau was 
mistaken, when he affirmed. 
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E*tf9ur alter au ctntr la route lapUu ture* 

Those tender scenes that pictur'd love impart, 
Insure success, and best engage the heart. 

T\kt distresses in this tragedy are of a very un« 
common nature, and are not touched upon by any 
other dramatic autho#. They are occasioned l)y a 
rash resolution of an aged monarch of strong pas- 
sions^ and quick sensibility, to resign his crown and 
to divide his kingdom amongst hi^thnSe daughters ; 
the youngest of whom, who watf his favourite, not 
answering his sanguine expectations in expressions 
of affection to him, . he for €ver bahishes, and en* 
dows her sisters with her allotted share. Their unna^ 
turd ingratitude, the intolerable a6froftt«, iadigiiities^ 
and cruelties he suffers from them, and the'remorsi^ 
he feels fipm his imprudent resignation of his poWeff 
at first inflame him with the most vtc4eflt rage, add 
by degl^es drive him to madness add death* This 
is the outline of the &ble. 

I shall confine myself at present to eonsid^f ftin^y 
the judgitietit dtid art of thu gi»et^ in descHMng Oie 
oiij^n and progress of the dutractiofl of Lear ; in 
Vhich, I think, he hfis suttceeded better thim any 6thef 
writer ; even than Sur^ides limiself, whom L^gl* 
sms so highly comtnends for hia t^restntatiba ef 
. fhe madness of OrestM* 

It is well contrivid, that die first sffitint diat li 
•ifered Lear, should be a prpposai fr&m GcHierlH^ 
his eldest daughter, to lessen the tlumber of hii 
knights, ndiich mustfteeds aiect and irritate a per^ 
$afk 80 j^oua of Jkis rank and the t^ipe^t due ii 
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it. He is jft fim aatopUhed at die oompUcatsed 

impudence and ingratitude of this design; but 
quickly kindles into rage^ and resolves to depart 
iostaatiy : % 

■ ' D arkness and devils! ■ ■■ 

Saddle my horses, call my train together—- 

Dc|;en*rate bastsrd ! TU not trouble tbcev— 

This is followed by a severe reflection upon hia 
own folly for resigning his crown; and a solemn 
invocation to Nature, to heap the most horrible 
curses on the head ol* Gonerilly that her own oi^ 
spring may prove eijiially cruel and unnatural; 



•<hat she may feel. 



How sharper thaa a serpent*s tootl) it is, 
To have a thankless child ! 

When Albany demands the cause of this passion, 
Lear answers, < I'll tell thee !' but immediately cries 
out to Goaerill, 

Uft and ^eath ! I am ashamed. 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood-thus. ^ 

■ Blasts and rogs upon thee ! 
Th* untented woun£ngs of a fiither's cune 
Pierce every sense about thee ! 

He Stops a iittk and reflects : 

Ha! istticometothis? 
Let it be so ! I have another daughter. 
Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable. 
When she shall hear this of thee, with her nail^ 
She'Ufiay thy wolfish ' 



He WMf however, mistaken; for the first obie^t 
he eocoontera in the cattle of the earl of Gmou*^^ 
eeiter, whither be fled to meet his odier daqg^bi^, 
lyas his servant ia die stocks $ &Qm whencs^ hm 
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may easily cODJecture what reception he is to meet 
with: 



-Dj^ath on my state I Wherefore 




Should he sit here. 

He adds immediately afterwards^ 
O me, my heart ! my rising heart ! — but down. 

By which single line the inexpressible anguish ,of 
his mind, and the dreadful conflict of (^positepasf 
lions with which it is agitated, are more forcibly ex* 
pressed, than by the long and laboured speech, equ* 
merating the causes of his anguish, that Rowe and 
otlier modern tragic writers would certainly. Jiave 
put into his n^quth* But Nature, Sophocles, and 
Shakspeare, represent the feelings of the heart in a 
different manner; by a brokep, hint, a short excla- 
mation, a word, or a look : 

They mingle not, *roid deep-felt sighs and groans. 

Descriptions gay , or quaint comparisons. 

No flowery far-fetch*d dioughts their scenes admit ; 

111 suits Conceit with passion, woe with wit. 

Here passion prompts each short, expressive speech ; 

Or silence paints what words can never reach* J. W. 

When Jocasta, in Sophocles, has discovered that 
CBdipus was the murderer : of her husband, she^un* 
mediately leaves the stage: but in Corheille and 
Dryden she continues on it during a whole scene, to 
bewail her destiny in set speeches. I should be 
guilty of msejisibility and injustice, if I did not* take 
this occasion to acknowledge, thai; I have been 
more moved and delighted, by hearing this single 
Kne /spoken by the omy actor of the. age .who un- 
derstands and relishes these little touches of t^ 
tare, and therefore the only one- qualified, to per* 
Aonata thift: most xiifficuit chariictec of X«ear> .Ui^^l^f 
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the most pompous declaimer of the most pompous 
speeches in Cato or Tamerlane. ^ 

In the next scene, the old king appears in a yery 
distressful .situation. He informs Regan, whom he 
believes to be still actuated by filial tenderness, of 
the cruelties he had suffered from her sister Goneriil 
in yery pathetic terms : 

Beloved Regan, 
i- -^ Thy aster*$ naught — O Kegan ! she hath tied 
Shnrp tooth*d unkindness, like a vulture, here, 
I scarce can speak to thee — thou'lt not believe. 
With how depravM a quality — O Regan ! ' 

I( is a stroke of wonderful art in the poet to repre- 
sent him incapable of specifying the particular ilj 
usage he has received, and breaking off thus abruptly, 
as if his vpice was choked by tenderness and re- 
sentment. 

When Regan counsels him to ask her sister forgive- 
ness, he falls on his knees with a very striking kind 
of irony, and asks her how such supplicating language 
iS this becometh him : 

Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; ^ 

Age is unnecessary : on my knees I heg. 

That y'oU'U-vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

But being again exhorted to sue for reconciliation^ 
the advice wounds him to the t(uiek, and forces htm' 
mto execrations against Goneriil,' which, though ■ they 
chill the soul with horror, iarb yet well suited to the 
impetuosity of his temper: " -• ' 

fihihathabated'me'ofh'alf' my train; 

I^ook'd black upon me ; struck me with her toz^Cj '" 
Most serpentlike, upon the>jery- hear t » 
All the stor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
• On btr utfgrstefiil t6ip'! Strike her young bonea^ ^ ' '/ 
Ye taking ^irs, with lameness { «—— ^ ». ; ^ ; . , * 
Ye jnimble lightnings, d^rtyour bUndjpg. fiim$ ^ . . ... 
" Into her* scornful ey^s !i^— - *' •*' ^ ' *^'" * * 
▼OX... JL(V« 9 
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The wretchied kiDg» little imagimag that h^ is t9 
be outcast from Regaa also, adds very movingly $ 

■ T t> not in thee 

'To gnuigc my pkasuret, to cut off m^ tirnn. 
To bandy hasty words, to scant my suet^r* 

■' Thou better )uiow*8t 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood-— • . 
Thy half o^thlcingdom thou has pot forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd — 

• 

That the hopes he had concetved of tender usage 
from R^gan should be decdived, heightens his dis- 
tress to a great degree. Yet it is ^tjll aggravated 
and increased, by the sudden appearance of Go^ 
AeriU ; upon the unexpected sight of whom tie ex* 
ciaimsy 

■ W ho comes here ? O heavens ! 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 

Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 

Mske it your cause, sand down and take my part ! 

This address is surely pathetic beyond expression ; 
it is scarce enough to speak of it in the cold term^ of 
criticism. There follows a question to Gonerilly that 
I have never read without tears : 

Ar't' ikx a^btmtd to look upon this hesrdl 

Thia scene «bpua48 vMi many jpoble turns o£ 
pas^on; or rather conflicts 4>f very different pat* 
iions. The inhuman daughters urge him in vain^ 
Ipy ail the ^qphiatical and unfilial arj^umqnts they 
were mistresses of, to diminish the number of hi^ 
train. He answers thepa by only four poignant 
Vrordijt 

i gave you alii 

When &egMi at last conseott to receive himy but 
withourany ^tttendanuy for that he might be served 
by iiier awo dottKStics, he c^ fio longer contaiii 
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his disa^xnotment and rage. First he appeals to the 
heavens, and points out to them a spectacle that is 
indeed inimitably afiecting: 

You see me here»ye Gods !. t^f^or old mutg 
As full of grief IS age, wretched in both : 
If it be you that stir these daughters hearts. 
Against their father, fobl me Hot so mudi 
To bear it tamely! 

Then suddenly he addresses Gonerill and Re^ ]% 
tho severest terms and with the bitterest threats : 



•No, yon onwitunil hag? ! 



I will have such revenges on you both— 

That all the world shall — ^I will do such things-— . 

What they are yet, I know not. 

Nothing occurs to his mind severe enough for 
iheni to suffeTf of him to inflict. . His passion riseft 
to a height that deprives him of articulation « . Her 
tells them that he will subdue his sorrow, though 
almost irresistible ; and that they shall not UiumphL 
#ver his weakness : 



-Yon think ni weep! 



U6 ! ril not weep $ 1 have full ciuje of weej^ngs 
But this Heart shall break inti* a thousand fialnrs. 
Or e*er 111 weep I 

He concludes^ 

O feol— — I shall go mad !-— « 

which is an artful anticipation^ that jodiciously pret 
pares us for the diieadiiil event thit il to follow in the 
(Micceedinb^ acts* 
Z 
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Sperai iiifulii% metuU seamius^ 
JUUram torUm heiu ^ntparaium 
' Fectuu HdR/ 

Whoe'er enjoys th* untroubled breast, 

yrith Vutne's tranquil wisdom blest ; 

VTith hope the gloomy hour can cheer. 

And temper happiness with fear. FELANCISw 

• ' ■ • " . •. • ■ • ' 

AxMBTy the Denrifle, who watched the sacred lamp 
in the sepulchre of the Prophet, as he one da^r 
rose up m>m the devotions oi the morning, which' 
lie had performed ^t the gate of the temple with* 
his body turned towards the east and his foreheac^ 
on the earthy saw before him a man in splendid ap- 
oarel attended by^ a long retinue, who gazed sted- 
nstly at' him with a look of mournful complacence, 
and seemed desirous to speak, but unwilling to 
offend* • ' ^ * 

The Dervise^ after a short silence, adtahced, ahd 
saluting him with th^ calm. dignity which independ- 
ence confers upon humility, rec^uested that he would 
reveal his purpose. 

«* <Almet,' said the stranger, *thou seest before' 
thee a man, whom the hand of prosperity has oter* 
whelmed with wretchedness. Whatever I once ».de- 
sired as the means of happiness, I now possess ; but 
I am not yet hasom^ and therefore I despair. I re- 
gret the lapse oi time, because it glides away with* 
out enjoyment j and as I expea nothing in the fit* 
7 i 
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van but 'die i^ttkiet >of the paBt^ I do nEot trish thiit 
the fbtnrfe shodid arrhre. Yet I tremUe lest it 
afaDidd be tkHk tff; and my heart stnkt when I aii-* 
ikipftte tiie iROiiient» in which elernky shall cl&9^ 
over 1^ wwMty of mj life like the mca njpon the path 
df k ahip» mud ieavi^ no trabes of wty existenee irot^ 
dhnraUe than \kt fatrtvf which x^mainft after the Wated 
have united. If in the treasures of thy wisdom thert 
|8 sbf {ireoept to obtain felicity, vouchee it to me i 
tor this porpoae I am come ; a pnrpose which yet I 
£»red to reveal, lest like aU the fbrtHer it shenrid 
be dislii^iointAd.* Almet listened with lo^ks of 
astocishment and pity, to this complaint of ftheih^ 
in idiom reason was known to be a pledge of im« 
mortality ; Vut die serenity of his tovmtenance #bo!l 
letttrned) and stretching out his ha«d towards 
Heaven < Strftneer,' said he, < die knowledge whieH 
I have received from the Prophet, I will commUnicatie^ 
to thee/ 

As I was sitting one evening at the porch of the 
temple pensive and alone, mine eye wandered 
among the multitude that was scattered before me ; 
and while t remai*ked die weariness and Solicitude 
which was visible in every countenance, I waif 
audd^y stmck #ifh a sense of their condition. 
Wietched mortds, \M I, to what purpose are you 
busy ? if to pr6duce happiness, by whom is it enjoy- 
ed ? Do the linens of Eg^pt, ana die silks of Persu, 
bestow felicity on those who i^esit them> equal to 
Che wretchedness of yonder slaves whom I see lead^ 
ing the camels thdt bring them ? le the fineness of 
the tekture, or the splendor of the tints, regarded 
with delight by those to whom eustom has render^ 
ed them familiar ? or can the power of habit render^ 
Odiera insensible of p&in, who liv^ only to traverse 
the desart ; a scene of dreadful uniformity, where a 
barren level is bounded only by the horizoh^ 

N 3 



where toe change of pn>^>ect^ or Taricty bikattgcB^ 
rdieires the traveller from a aense of toil and danger,' 
of whirlwinds which in a moment may bury him in^ 
the sandy and of > thirtt, which - the wealdiy have 
given half their possessions to aUay ? Do those on« 
i^UMn hereditaiy diamonds sparkle with um^gajded* 
Ittstrey gain fh>m the posession what is lost by the 
wretch who sedcs them in the mine ; who lives ex- 
cluded from the common bounties of nature ; to whom 
even the vicissitude of day and night is not known ;' 
who sighs in perpetual darkness, and whose life 
is one mournful altematiye of insensibility and labour? 
If those are not happy who possess, in proportion as 
those are wretched who bestow, how vain a dream 
is the life of man ! and if there is, indeed, such dif-* 
ference in the value of existence, how shall we acquit' 
of partiality the hand by which this difference has. 
been made? 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart- 
burned within tale,' I became sensible of a sudden 
influence from above. The streets and the crowdr 
of Mecca dis^>peared ; I found .myself sitting on 
the declivity of a mountain, and perceived ' at myi 
right hand an angel, whom I knew to be Azoran/ 
the minister of reproof. When I saw him, I was 
afraid. I cast mine eye upon the ground, and was' 
about to deprecate his anger, when he commanded* 
me to be silent. * Almet,' said he, * thou hast d^ 
voted thy life to meditation, that thy counsel might 
deliver ignorance from the mazes of error, and deter 
presumption firom the precipice of guilt ; but the book 
of nature thou hast read without understanding : it is' 
again open before thee : look up, consider it, and be 
wise.' 

I looked up, and beheld an inclosure, beautiful 
as the gardens of Paradise, but of a small ?xtent» 
^hrgugh the ;niddle there was a green walk 3 ^ th^ 
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eftd, a T^ld desalt ; and beyond, im))eiietrab3e daMcness*^ 
?*he t^k'V^ shaded with trees - of evdy kifid, that^ 
were .covered at once with blossoms add fifttit; iahu^' 
nendde birds were sibgitigilithe branches ; the gras^' 
was intermingled with flowers, which rnipregnated the^ 
bueexe with fragrance, and painted the path vrith- 
beauty { on one side' flowed a gentle thmspareni' 
stream, which was just heard to munniur over the^ 
golden sands that sparkled at the bottom; and ozti 
Mother wei^ walks and bo'O^ers, fount^ns, grottoes^; 
and cascades, which div«ftified the «cen6 with endless > 
varim, but did not conceal- the bounds* 

While I was gazing in a transport of delight and^ 
wonder on this enchartting sjpot^ I'pi^ceived a nian 
stealing alon^ the walk wrai a thoughtfiil and delibe^ 
rate, pace: his eyes were fixed upon "die earth, and* 
his arms crossed on'hisbosonl j he sometimes mrted^- 
as . if a saddenpang had siezed hint ; lur Countenance* 
expressed soHcitude and terror} he looked ' rounds 
with a sigh, and; having gazed a moment on the de-* 
sart that lay before him^ he seemed as if he wished to* 
atop, bat was impelled forwards by some invisible" 
power. : his features ho'^^rever sOon settled again itHo a- 
calm melancholy; his eye' wat again fixed oa-^the^ 
ground; and he went on, as before, \rith* apparent' 
celuctance, but without ^emotioAn I was stmck with-' 
liiis irapearance ; and turning hastily to the Aftgel^* 
was aobut to inquire what oouM' produce subh irircli* 
city in a being, surrounded with evay object that could* 
gratify every sense; but .he prevented my request :^ 
^ The book of nature,' said he, * i^ before thee ; look^ 
up, consider it, and be wise;' I looked, and' beheld^ 
a Valley between- two mountains that were craggy^ 
and barren ; on .the path there was 'no verdure, and 
the mountains ■ aflbrded no shade ; the sun burned m\ 
the zenith, and every spring was dried up ^ but the: 
valley tenmated ia a country that, was- pteasantao^ 
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ititik, tlndfed vitk voodat and adMMd ^ridi biuhU 
ia^ At a Kcood Tiew, I discovered a man io thilif 
igSeyv 1°^^^ udced and naked, but liis comtenaac^ 
waa cheaftal, and hia dgpanrntOL actwc ; he h^ hsM 
eve fised i^ioo tbe country befare hkh, and lodiied aa 
if iMt -wwUl batfc ran» but that he was rettramedi bM 
the oiher bad been impdle^ bvODlne secret influence: 
aosietuBes, indeed, I |)tircei¥ed a Sudden expiesabn of 
fain, aini Kometiniet he stamped abort at if hn foot lAfna 
pierced by theasperitiea of the wa7(biit^4pri|^ 
Sneaa of bit oo^ntenande inatantly l etn iu e d , and be 
pressed forward wittont ^ppcwnanoe 6f npiniag m ' 
^xxn^hdnt. 

I tamedagain toward the Angd, Jiiipatinfit lb m» 
quire from ix^iat secret source happiness was derived^ 
in 4 situation so diftient from that in which it might 
liave been e j:pected : but he again prevented my f^ 
^st: <Ahnet^' said he, < remeAiber what thou hast 
tfeen, andl^this ihemoriai be written npOn tbe tdblets 
of thy heart. Remember, Ahnet, that the world in* 
which thou art placed, is but the road to another; and 
that hi^piness depenc^ not upon the path, bat the end : 
the value of diis P^od of thy existence is fixed l^ 
bope and fear. The wretch who wished to linger in 
the garden, who Idoked round upon its iimitiK wsdt 
terror, was destitdte of ei^oyment, because he wto 
destitute of h<me, and was perpetually tonnented by 
uie drend of losing that which yet he ^id not ^joy r 
the song of the birds had been re p e a led tiU it was noi 
heard, and the flowers had s6 often recurred, that their 
beauty was not sebn i the fiVer ]^lided by unnoticed f ' 
ta6, he fbared to lift his ^ye to the prospect, lest he 
should behold the waste that circumscribed it; But 
he that toiled through the vallo^ was happy, because 
he looked forward with hope. Thus^ to the sojourner 
upon earth, it is of little moment, whether the path he* 
— Ms be-strewcd with fiow^s or with thorns, if he per^ 



cdyes himself to approach those regions, in compari- 
son of which the thorns and the flowers of this wil- 
derness lose their distinction, and are both alike impo* 
tent to give pleasure orpain. 

^* What .then has Eternal .Wisdom une^i^y di^ 
tribnted ?- - lliat which can make every stauon httPpy* 
and without which every station must be wretched, is 
acquired by Virtue, an<Lyirt9ie is possible to all. Re- 
member, Almet, the vision which thou hast seen ; and 
let my words be written on the tablet of thy heart, that 
thSumayest direct the wanderertohaj^iness, ahd jus* 
tify God to men.' 

While the Voice of Azoran was yet sonh^n^ in my 
ear, the prospect vanished from before me, and I found 
isyaeif again sitting at the porch of the-teinpfew TKf 
sun 'was gone down, the .multitude was Tet3re4 to nesti 
and the solemn quiet of midnight: concurred with the 
jiesolution of my doubts to complete the.tranquiUitV 
ofmymind. - - ? 

Such, my son, was the visioa which the Prophet 
inmchsafed me, not for. my sake only, but. for tbme^ 
Thou. hast sought felicity in temporal tbiagB.; and« 
therefore, thou art .disaj^nted. Let not, instructaon 
be lost upon thee, as the seal of Msdiometin the wel|[ 
of Aiis : but go thy way, let thy flock clothe the 
nakedj^ and thy table feed, tliije hungry; deliver the 
poorirom oppression, and let thy conversation b^ 
Above. Thus ahalt thou/ rejoice in Hope,' anci 
look- forward to the end of life as the coasummation 
«f4iyfelidty. . V I 

*■ Aamet^' in \(^ose breast devotion, kindled as he 
'qake^ returned into ^ tem^y :an4 ^ strainer de^ 
jiarted in peace* ' 
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BcriHmut uAiti ia tH^ % HOIL 

All dare to write, who can pr canaot rc«^ 

They who have ittentively considered the historjr o| 
iliankindy know that every age has its peculiar chmo« 
ler. At OQe time» 00 desire is felt but for military ho« 
tiours : evtry summer affords battles aud siegreSy an4 
the world is filled with ravage, bloodshed, aad devaa* 
UtioA : this sstnffbinary fury at length subsides, dnd 
nations are divided into factions^ by controverskt 
about points that will never be decided. M^n died 

{[row w^&ry of debate and altercation, and ^ply thenu 
elves to the arts of profit ; tradinff companies ard 
formed, manufaetureif improved, ind navigation ek^ 
tended : and nothing is any longer thought oil, but 
the increase and presenratkm of property, the ard^eff 
^f getting money, and the pleasures of spending it. 

The present age, if we consider chiefiy die static 
of our own country, may be stiled with ^gttAt pr^ 
friety The Age of Authors; for, peth^^ ther^ 
fievef was a time^ in w|uch men of all degrtet of 
ability, t>f every kind of education, of every prolet^ 
•ion and employment, were posting with ardour so 
ffeneral to the press. The province of writing was 
xormerly leR to those, who by study, or appearance 
of otudyi were supposed to have gained knowledge 



Vi^nrinable hf tde buqr purt of iQlpUod ; bmt ia 
tbese e^g^t^ed days, weij mm is qualifi^ to iiw 
«ouct eyery otber {nan ; and be tbat beats tfa^ anyil^ 
^ gu^« tfa^ I^ougbf not CQO^ent with supplying 
corpoiil pecessitieSf mme$ himself in the boors of 
lid#ure» jinth providing intdle^u4 ple^isures for hif 
countrymen. 

It i^ay be^bwvedf duttof this, as of other evUfl;, 
Cflinpla^ms have bm made by erery generation x 
but tbo^gil it may» perhaps, jbe true, ihat at all 
times more have been wilting than have been able to 
write, yetth^eisno reason for boUeving, that tht 
4ogpiatical legjoiv of the present race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period; for so 
widely is spread the itch of literary praise, that al« 
nost efcry man is an author, either in act or in 
|^im>oae; has either bestowed his favours on the 
puUic, or withholds them, that they poay be 
Okore segMonabiy offered, or made more ivcuthy of 
ftccQiftanGe* 

lu former times, the pen, Uke the sword, was coe^ 
^ifijered asfionsigned by nature to the handjB of men; 
the h^es oooteitted themselves with private vir* 
tp0 ;md domestic excellence ; and a fomale writ«> 
like a female warrior^ was considered as a kind of 
<pcentwc being, that deviated, however illustripualy, 
4n(Mn her due sphere of motion, and was, thprefore^ 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, tibon countenaqcedT 
l^y imitation* But as the times past are said to have 
a^n a nation of Amazons, who drew the bow 9304^-. 
wielded the battle-ajc, formed encampments and wast^ 
nations^ the revolution of years has nojv produQccT^ 
gp|l^iB|Aj;>n of Amazons of the pen, who with the spi-* 
rit of their predecessors have set masculine tyranny at. 
defiance, asserted their claim to the regions of sjci* 
qpe^, »)d. sei»n .ronolved to contest the^osuipatiftos oC 
iwUty* 



' Some," mdeed, there are of botit sexes; who are 
Ittthors only in desire bat ha:ve not yet attained the 
^wer erf execilting their intentions; whose per-^ 
^rmances have not arrived at hulk sufficient to formr 
a volume^ or who have not the confidence^ how*' 
'ever impatient . of nameless obscuri^ to solicit 
openly the assistance of the printer. Among these^ 
mre the innumerable correspondents of public pa^ 
pers, who are alwavB offering assistance which nd 
man will receive^ and suggesting hints that are never 
taken, and who complain loudty of the perversenest 
Ind arrogance of authors, lament their insensibifity 
of their own interest, and fill the coffee^iouses with' 
dark stories of performances by eminent handsf' 
which have been offered and rejected. 
' T6 what cause this universal eagerness of writing 
ttan be properly ascribed, I have not yet been able to^ 
^cover. It IS said, that every aft is propagated ia 
proportion to the rewsutls conferred upon it ; a posi- 
tion from which a stranger would naturally infer^* 
l£af literature was now bletlsed with patronage far 
Hanscending the candour or munificence of the Au^^^' 
gustan age, that the road to greatness was open ^ 
|ione but authors, and that l^ writing alone riches' 
^d honour were to be obtained, 
t But since it is true, that writers, like other comt* 
petitors,- are very little disposed to favour one- 
another, it is not to be expected, that at a time 
when every man writes, any man will patronize; 
tuidf accordingly, there is not one tl)at I can recol- 
lect at present, who professes the least regard for 
the votaries of science, invites the addresses of leam- 
exi liien, or seems to hope for reputation fiom any poi 
but his own. - . 

The cause, therefore,^ of this epidemical conspi-' 
jracy.^^ the.dfistruction. of pap^,. most /remain a^ 
secret ; nor can I discover, whether we owe. ft to^' 
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the inflnenccs of tbe conttdJationt, or the intempe- 
raitare of seaions : whether the long continuaiice of 
the wind at any lin^ jpointy or intoxicating tapoura 
eadided from the earth, have turned our noblea 
and our peaaantS) our soldiers and traders, our 
Bun and woinen> all into wit8> philosophers, and 
writers. 

It 189 indeed, of nMwe importance to search out 
the cure than the cause of' this intelkaual malady ; 
and he would deaerve well of his country, who, in- 
aiead of amusing himself with conjectural speculations^ 
should iind means of persuading the peer to inspect 
his stewai'd's accounts, or repair the rural mansion of 
kis ancestors, who could replace tlie tradesmah be- 
hind his counter, and send back the fiumertothe 
matiock and the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
tbcanselTes. JBy the constitution of ancient Egypt^ 
the priesthood was continually increasing, till at 
kngth there was no people .beside themselves ; the 
tttablishment was then .dissolved, and the number 
of priests was reduced and limitecL Thus among us» 
writers will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition of writing must 
necessarily cease. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus grar 
dually efiected, and the evil should be stopped, if it 
be possible, before it rises to so great a. height, I could 
wish that both sexes would fix their thoughts upoa 
some salutary considerations, which might repress 
their ardour for th^t reputation which not one of 
many thousands is fated to obtain. 

XiCt it be deeply impressed and fi*equently recol- 
lected, that he who has not obtained the proper qua^ 
liiications of an author, can have no excuse for th^ 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind ^ometliipg pecessary to be known* A man 
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BafdHcatH or wJcUeted may wmetiiiies start a usefiil 
thoi||^ or make a hckj dtscovery, or obtain by 
cfaanoe some aeoet of nature, or aome intelligenee of 
£ict8» of which the moat enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by 
a rude and unskilful communication, than tolose/or 
eVer by suppressing it. 

But few will be justified by this plea : for of the 
inoumerable books and pamphlets that hare over* 
flowed the nation, scarce one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a trans- 
position of common sentimoits and a repedtion of 
common phrases. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man wlio 
feels an inclination to write, may venture to suppose 
himself properly qualified ; and, since every man is 
inclined to think well of his own intellect, by what 
test he may try his abilities, without hazardmg thd 
contempt or resentment of the public. 
. The first qualification of a writer, is a perfect 
knowledge of the subject which he undertakes to 
treat ; since we Cannot teach what we do not know, 
nor can properly undertake to instruct others while we 
are ourselves in want of instruction. The next re- 
quisite is, that he be master of the language in whicb 
he delivers his sent^ents ; if he treats of science and 
demonstration, that he has attained a style clear, pure, 
nervous, and expressive ; if his topics be probable and 
persuasory^ that he be able to recommend them by 
the superaddition of elegance and imagery, to display 
t))e colours of varied diction, and pour forth the music 
of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man shall conclude that he wants these powers, it 
may be readily answered, that no end is attained 
but by the proper means ; he only can rationally pre- 
0unc that he understands a subject, who has read 
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and compared the writers that have hitherto disaiafcd 
it, familiarized their arguments to himself by long 
meditationy consulted the foundations of di£&rent 
systems, and separated truth firom error by a rigoroua 
examination. 

In like manner he only has a right to suppose that 
he can e3q>re8s his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perspicuity or elegance, who has carefully perused 
the best authors, accurately noted their diversities of 
style, dili|pendy selected the best modes of diction^ 
and familiarized them by long habits of attentive 
practice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philosopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on que»- 
tioni which he has never studied, may without hesi- 
tation determine, that he is about to waste his own 
time and that of his reader, and expose himself to 
the derision of those whom he aspires to instruct : he 
that without forming his style by the study of the 
best models, hastens to obtrude his compositions en 
the public, may be certain, that whatever hope or flat- 
tery may suggest, he shall shock the learned ear with 
baHjarisms, and contribute, wherever his work shall be 
lecdved, to the depravation of taste and the corruptioa 
«f language. 

T 
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•JSsfuat Ingems 



Xmc in cordt pudor^ mixtoque insanta hte^% 

Bifuriis a^itOus amty tsf e^iufia virtus* YIBi0« 

Rage boHiflg from the bottom of hisbretit. 
And sorrow mixM with shame bbsool opprest i 
And conscious woith lay lab*ring in his thouf^C \ 
And love by jealousy to madness wrougl^u DRYDEM 

Tkuvdbr ind a ghost have been frequeutl^r mtit»» 
duoed into tragedy by barren and mechaoiod play^ 
t(rnghtfi> 9i proper ofcjecta to imprete terror and aato^ 
fMshment, where the distress has not been important 
enough to render it probable that nature would iiite»i 
pose for the sake ot the sufierers, and where these 
objects themselves have not been supported by suitable 
sentiments. Thunder has, however been made use 
of with great Judgment and good effect by Shak- 
speare, to heighten and impress the distresses of 
L.ear. 

The venerable and wretched old king is driven 
out by both his daughters, without necessaries and 
without attendants, not only in the night, but in 
the midst of a most dreadful storm, and on a bleak 
and barren heath. On his first appearance in this 
tttuation, he draws an artful and pathetic compa* 
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rison betwixt the seventy of the tempest and «f hit 
daaghten : 

Rumble thy belly lull ! spit, fire ! spout, rain ! 
N«rrain, «nnd. thunder, fire, are mj daughters. 
I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnrss ; 
I never'gave you kingdom, called you children ; 
You owe me no subscription. Then let £iU 
Your horrible pleasure. Here I stand your slave ; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man ! 

- The stonn cominuinjf with equal violence^ he 
drops for a moment the consideration of his own 
miseries, and takes occasion to moralize on the terrors 
which such conunotbns of aatore should raise in the 
breast of secret and unpunished viUainy : 



•Tremble thou wretch. 



That hast within thee undvulged crimes 
Vnwhipt of justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou nmular of virtue 
That art mcestuous 1— 

— Close pent-up guilts 
Rjre your concealing continents, and cry 
Thesfe dreadful summoners grace l-- 

He adds with reference to his own case. 



-I am a man 



More sinn*d against, than sinning. 

Kent most eamesdy- entreats him to enter a hovel 
which he had discoyered on the heath ; and on 
pressing him again and t^gain to take shelter thQpe» 
jLear exclaimSi 

Wilt bre^ my {leart ?— 

Much is contained in these four words ; as if he had 
said* * the kindness and the mtitude of this servant 
C3(ceeds tlu|t of my own chibiren. Though I have 
{iven them a kingdomt yet have ttiey Msely di^ 

o 3 
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cardrd mey nd suffered a head lo 6)d nJnd whito ai 

nine to be exposed to this terrible tempetty ivink 
this fellow pities and would protect me from its 
rage. I cannot bear this kindness from a perfect 
stranger ; it breaks my heart.' All this s^ms to be 
included in that short exclamation, which another 
writer, less acquainted with nature, would hAve dis- 
played at large : such a suppression of sentimentt 
plainly implied, is judicious and affecting. The re« 
AectioDs that follow aite drawtt likewise from all ititt« 
mate knowledge of man : 

When the mind's free, 

The body's delicate: die ttmpHt in my Mini 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else. 

Save what beats ther e 

!Here the remembrance of his daughters* bdiaviour 
rushes upon him, and he exclaims, mil of the idea of 
its unparalleled cruelty. 



•Fdial ingratitude ! 



Is it not, as this mouth should tear this band 
For lifting food to it ! 

"he then chanfi^es his style, and vows with impotent 
menaces, as if stiU in possession of the pdwer he had 
resigned, to revenge himself on his oppressors, and 
^ tteel hi$ breast with fortitude : 



iiBtit Til inniiah horne* 



No, I will weep no more !• 

But the sense of his sufferings roturna again, and lit 
forgets the resolution he l^d formed the moment 

Insuchtmght^ 

To shut nK out ?^Pour on, X will endurliN. 

hk toch a n^ht m this N 
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At wlucfa^ wkh a b^auuful apoalri^ef he suddailjr 
Itddrefttea himself to his absent davghtersi tenderly 
remuuUng them of the favours he had so lately uA 
80 Uberafly confeifed u^n them : 



■O Regan, Gonerill, 



Your old kmd Either ; whose i^nk heait {ave aU !«— ^ 
O that wdy madness Iks ; let me shun that } 
No more of that! 

The tums of passion in these few lines are so 
^ck and so yanouSf that I thought they merited 
to be minutely pomted out by a kind of perpetual 
9ommentary«^ 

The mind is never so sensibly di^sed to pity the 
mislbrcunes of others^ aa when it is itself subdued and 
foftened by calamity. Adversity diffuses a kind of 
tacred calm over the breasti that ia the parent of 
thoughtfulness and meditation. The following re^ 
flections of Lear in his next speech, when his passion 
has ti^ded ibr a «kon infeervaly are equafiy proper 
aiid striking : 

poor naked wvetches, whtreaoe'er ye are. 
That bide the pelting of this pityUss storm ! 
How shall your hotiseless heads, aiid unfed skies. 
Your loop*d and wiodowM raggedness, defend ytw 
From seasons such as these ! 

He concludes with a sentiment finely suited to his 
condition, and wdithy to be written in characters of 
gold in the closet pf every monarch upon ejoth : 

Q ! I hav« ta*ea 
Too Uttle care of this. Take physic» pomp ! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may*st shake the superflux to them. 
And shew the lieaven's more just ? > ■■ 

Lear beiog at laat persuaded to isake shelter in thf 
h»f^9 tho poet but aftfiiUy coiiuiye4. ta loc^e tfa^t 
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Ed^r, the cliscihled son of Gloucester, who conn- 
terteita the character and habit of a mad beggar^ 
haunted by an evil demon, and whose suppossd 
sufferinn are enumerated with an inimitable wild* 
Bess oT fancy ; * Whom the foul fiend hath led 
through fire, and through fiame, through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er boe and quagmire ; that hath laid 
knives under his pmow, and halters in his pew ; set 
ratsbane by his porridge ; made hini proud of l^eart» 
to ride on a bay trotting horse over four inch'd 
bridges, to course his own shadow for a traitor. — ^Blest 
thy Eve wits, Tom's a^:eld!' The assumed mad- 
ness of Edgar, and the real distraction of Lear, form 
a Judicious contrast. 

Upon perceiving the nakedness and wretchedness of 
this figure, the poor king asks a question that I 
never could read without strong emotions of pity and 
admiration : 

What ! have hit daughters brought him to tfait past f 
Could*st thou save nothing ? Didst thou jive them all I 

And when Kent assures him that the beggar hath ne 
daughters ; he hastily answers ; 

Death, traitor, nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 

Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the 
misery of Edgar, he breaks out into the following 
serious and pathedc reiection : * Thou wert better 
in thy grave, than to answer mth thy uncovered 
body this extremity of the skies. Is man no more 
than this? Consider him well. Thou ow'st the 
worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, 
the cat no perfume. Ha ! here's three of us are 
•ophisdcated. Thou art the thing itself: unac* 
eonunodated man is no .more than tu^h a poor^ 
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bare, forked* aninnl as thou art. OS, ofF, yot 
leDdings ! Come, unbutton here.' 

Shakspeare has do where exhibited more inimi- 
table strokes of his art, than in this uncommon 
scene ; where he has so well conducted eveo'the na- 
tural jargon of the beggar, and the jeattngs of the 
fool, which in other hands must have sunk into bur- 
lesque, that they contribute to heighten the pathetic 
to a very high degree. 

The heart of Lear having been agitated and torn 
by a conflict of such oppo&ite and tumultuous pas- 
sions, it is not wonderful that his * wits should no>^ 
begin to unsettle.' The first plain indication of the 
loss of his reason, is his calling Edgar a * learned 
Theban ;' and ielKng Kent, that ^ he will keep still 
with' hi» philosopher.' When he next app^s, he 
imagines he is punishing his daughters. The ima- 
gisfy W extremely Hro&gg add chiUs one with horror 
|o road it i 



*ro have i thousand with red burning sptts 
Come hiszui^ in upon them !■■ n ' ' 



As the fancies of lunatica have an eXtmontinarf^ 
fai>ce and liveHoe^ and fender the objecta of their 
freaiSy 9i it were pre^nt to their eyes, Xtear actudUy 
chiokt hkaself raddenly .reatored te his kingdom^ and 
aeated in judgment to try Us daughiera tot their 

tnieltiei ; 

fc- . . . 

• 

in iM their triil fint i bHng in ths Evidence. 
Thou robed vma <tf JHstnct take thy plaKe ; 
And th9u, his ^^*feUow of equity. 
Bench by bis side. You are of the commission, 
6lt you too. Arraign her first, *tis Gonerill- 



. And hcre*t another, wfiose warpc lo^ks prockun 
^hat itorc ha facatt is made 
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Here he imagines that Regan esaqpet out of hia 
handsy and he eagerly exdaunsy 



■Stop her there. 



Arms, arms, sword, fire^-*Corruption in the place ! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape i 



A circumstance follows that is stran^y moving 
indeed: for be fancies that his favounte domestic 
creatures^ that used to fawn upon and caress him^ 
and of which he vras eminently fbnd» have now their 
tempers changed^ and joined to insult him : 



•The little dogs and JilU 



Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, mc ! they hark at mai, 

He again resumes his imagmary power, and ordert 
them to anatomize Regan ; * See what breeds about 
her heart— Is there any cause in nature, that makea 
these hard hearts ? You, sir,' speaking to £dgar» 
< I entertain for one of my hundred ;' a circumstance 
most artfully introduced to remind us of the first 
affront he receivedy and to fix our thoughts on {he 
causes of his distraction. 

General criticism is on all sttl:jects useless and 
unentertaining ; but is more than commonly absurd 
with respect to Shakspeare, who must be acconi* 
panied step by step, and scene by scene, in his gra^^ 
dual developements of characters and passions, and 
whose finer features must be singly pointed out, if 
we would do complete justice to ms genuine beau« 
ties. It would have been easy to have declared* 
in general terms 'that the madness of Lear was 
very natural and pathetic;' and the reader might 
then have escaped, what he may, perhaps, call a 
multitude of well-known quotations; but then i% 
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had been unpotnUe to ezhiliit a peiftct pictaie of 
d>e secret workings ud changes of Lear's niind» 
which vary in each succeeding passage, and which 
render an allegation of each partioilar sentiment 
absolutely necessary. 
Z 
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NefttUpi^mp^tnat imiatti iuhitttt mUt. VIRG* 

Csucht ia the tnio which thou thyself hast Itid. 

D&YDEN. 



TO XBB ADYXNTURUU 
MR, 

I WILL not anticipate the subject of this letter, by 
relating the motives from ^i^ch I have written it ; 
■or shul I expect it to be published, ii^ when you 
have read it, you do not think that it contains more 
than one topic of instruction* 

My mother has been dead so long that I do not 
ranember her ; and when I was in my eighteenth 
year, I was left an mphan with a fortune o7 twenty 
thousand pounds at my own disposal. I have been 
often told, that I am handsome ; and I have some 
reasons to believe it to be true, which are very far 
boBSL gratifying my vanity or conferring happiness. 

I was soon addressed by many lovors, .from 
«ndng whom I setected Hilariot w elder brother 



of a giM)dfaiii% who^e'patemal estate witsomethii^ 
more than equivalem to nv^ Ibituiie. 
' Hilario was untrersally admirtd as a man of sease $ 
and, to confess the. truth, not imicfa less as a man of 
pleasure. His chai^cter appeared to rise i^ piopor« 
tion as it was thought to endanger those about hmi ; 
he derived new dignity not only from the silence of 
the men, but the blushes of the ladies ; and those, 
whose wit or virtue did not suffer by the admission of 
such a guest, were honoured as persons who could 
treat upon e^ual terms with a hero, who was becomo 
formidable by the number of his conquests : his com- 
pany, therefore, was courted by all whom their fears 
did not restrain ; the rest considered him as moving 
in a sphere above them, and in proportion as they 
were 'able to imitate him, they became .vicious and 
petulant in their own circle. 

I was myself captivated with his manner and con- 
versation ; I hoped that upon Understanding I should 
be able to engraft Virtue ; I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friends ; and^after a few months 
courtship I became his wife. 

During a short time all my expectations wer» g^a« 
tified, and I exalted in my choice. Hilario was 
at once tender a^d polite $ pi:esent pleasures ;were 
heightened by 4he anticipation of fii^iire ; my ima* 
gination was pevpetually wandeving among the acene» 
of poetry and romance ; I appropriated every fhucmi' 
ous description of h^^py lovers; and believed, ^at 
whatever time shoald uke Irem desine^ would be 
added to complacency; and that in old age wo 
should only exchange the tumiiltuous ecstacy oi k>ve^ 
for the calm, rational, and exalted delights of friend*^ 
$hip9 which every year would increase by new recipn^- 
cations of kindness, more tried fidelity, and imptictt 
oonfideBce. 
•But from this-pfeasiog dnean it wifr-not loag ^ j Am 

7 



I a«ak«d; ' Aithottgh it wa3 the whole .itechr of my 
life to unite my {Measures with tho4e of Hihrioy to 
legukte my condyict by his will, aad thu prokiog 
"ihe £sUc$9 whi|ch was refieoted from his bosom to 
zoine ; yet his visits abroad in which I waa not « 
party beapne taore £reqiiBiit» and his.g«Qend behavi- 
our less Jkind* I perceived that when we were abno 
bis mad was often absent* apd that my prattle became 
irksome : my assiduities to recover his attention, jmd 
excite him to ^heerfiilness» were sometimes sufFened 
with a cold j:ivililY» sometimes wholly Aeglected,-aad 
sometimes peevishly repressed as ill*tim^ officious* 
inessy l^ wliach he was rather disturbed than obliged. 
I was, iudeedf at length convinced, with whatever tb^ 
luctance, that neither my person nor my mind had 
any charm that could stand in competition with va-» 
riety I and though* as I remember, I. never even with 
my loolbs upbrMded him, yet I frequently lamented 
myself, and spent those .hours in which X was forsaken 
by Hilario in solitude and tears. 

But my distress s^ increased, and one injury. mad» 
way for another. Hilario, almost as soon as. he 
peased to be kind, became jealous ; he knew that 
disappointed wishes, and the resentment which they 
produce, concur to render beauty less solicitous to 
avoid temptation, and less able to resist it ( and as I 
did not complidn of that which he knew I could not 
but discover^ he thought he had grreater reason to sas- 
piect that I made reprisals: thus his sagacity mul-* 
tipUed his vices, and ray virtue de^^ated its. own 
|iurpose. 

Some maxima, however, which I had gatheicd 
from novels and plays, were still uppermost in my 
nund* I reflected etten upon the arts of Amanda^* 
and the pierse^'ering tenderness and discsetion of 
Lady £asy s and I believed, as I had been taught 
l^y the §^q^l of j^very story,ikit they could not be 
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pnctiied wklioat micoesat but zgunvt sordid stapkfitf 
and obdurate ill-nature ; against the Brutes, and thie 
SuUens» whonit on the contrary, it was scarce a crime 
to jranishf by admitting a rake of parts to pleasures of 
which they were unworthy. 

From such maxims, and such examj^s, I therefore 
derived some hope. I wished earnestly to detect 
Hilario in his infidelity ; that in the moment of con- 
viction I might rouse his sensilnlity of my wrongs, 
and exalt hu opinion of my ment: that I mi^ 
cover him with confusion, melt him with tendemess» 
and double his obligations by gen«t>sity. 

The opportunity for which I had so often wished, 
but never dared to hope, at length arrived. I learned 
by accident one morning, that he intended to go in the 
evening to a masqueruie ^ and I immediately con- 
ceived a design to discover his dress, and follow him 
to the theatre ; to single him out, make some adr 
vances, and if possible bring on an assignation, where 
in the ardour of his first address I might strike him 
with astonishment by taking off my mask, reprove 
him without reproach, and forgive him without mirade, 
mingling with the soft distress of violated anection 
the calm dignity of injured virtue. 

My imaginadon was fired with these images, 
which I was impatient to realize. My pride, which 
had hitherto sustained me above complaint, and 
thrown a veil of cheerfulness over my distress, would 
not sufier me to employ an assistant in the project I 
had undertaken ; because thn coukL not be done 
without revealing my suspicions, and confiding my 
peace to the breast of another, by whose malice or 
o^rice it might be destroyed, and to whom I should, 
therefore, be brought into the most slavish subjection, 
without insuring we secrecy of which my dependence 
would be the price. I,* therefore resolved, at what- 
ever risk of diss^poiatment or detection, to tract him 
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to tlie warehoute where his habit was to be hired^ and 
<liscoTer that which he should choose myself. 

He had ordeied his chariot at eleven : !» therefbie^ 
wrapped myself i]^) in an undress, and sat alone ui 
my room till I saw him drive from the door. I then 
came down, and as soon as he had • turned into St. 
James's Street, which was not more than twenty 
yards, I went after him, and meeting with a hackney- 
coach at the end of the street, I got hastily into it^ 
and ordered the driver to follow the chariot at some 
distance, and to stop when it stopped. 

I pulled up both the windows ; and after half aa 
liour spent in the most tormenting suspense and 
anxiety, it stopped at the end of Tavistock Street. 
I looked hastily out of the window, hiding my fticc 
with my handkerchief, and saw Hilario ahgfat at the 
distance of about forty yards, and go into a wardiouse 
of which I could easily distinguish the sign. I wait- 
ed till he came out, and as soon as the chariot was 
out of ught, I discharged the coach, and going im« 
mediately to the warehouse that EKlario had kft, I 
nretended to want a habit for myself. I saw many 
lying upon the counter, which I supposed had been 
rax>ught out for Hilarious choice ; about these, there- 
fore, I was very inquisitive, and took particular notice 
of a very rich Turkish dress, which one of the ser- 
vants took up to put away. When I saw he was 
about t6 remove it, I asked hastily whether it was 
hired, and learned with unspeakable satisfiiction, thaC 
it had been chosen by the gentleman who was just 
gone. Thus fiur I succeeded to the utmost of my 
hopes, not only by discovering Hilario's dress, but by 
his choice of one so very remarkable ; for if he had 
chosen a dommo, my scheme would have been ren^^ 
dered impracticable, because in a domino I could not 
certainly have distmguished him from others^ 

^8 } had now gained the intelligence I wanted, 1 
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ivM smpa^MHi tdl«av«tHe *hop) ^idi it ttrasnet 
difficult to do, SB it WM Uiiit mled with Is^dies from 
two coaches, and the people were in a hunry to accom- 
modate them. My da%M did not attract m«ch noticey 
nor promise much adrantxi^ $ I was, therefore! wil^ 
Bngihr tufiered to depart,- npcm slightly^ leaving word 
^t 1 would call again. 

When I got into the airect, I consktefed that it 
wrovtld not have been pru d ent to hai^e h»ed a habh^ 
where Hilario > would either come to dress, trt sefld 
for that which he had hired for himseif : I, therefore^ 
ODok another coach at the end (^Soothampton Street^ 
and w«5nt to a shop Mar the Haymarket, wheve I had 
befere purchased a capuchin, and some other triies^ 
md where I knew hmts were to be hi^dy ^io«^k 
not in 80 pttbiic a manncf as at other phices. 

i n«w retttmed home ; and suck waa the joy 2mA 
€]qpectatioa[ which my sttccess inspired^ that I had 
mgoa I had succeeded only in an^ attempt, kt 
which I could find flekher motive nor apology bat 
in .. my wretchedness. 

During the interval between my return and the 
time when the doors of the theatre wene to be opened^ 
I sdPered the utmost impnetude and impatience. I 
kwked every moment at my watch, could scarce be- 
lieve that it did not by soime accident go too slow, and 
was coadnnaDy listening to discoiver whether it had 
not stopped : but the lingering hour at length arrived ; 
and though I was among the first that entered, yet 
it waa not long before I singed but my victim, taid 
fatmd means to attract his reg»d. 

I had, when I was at school, learned a way of ex* 
pressing the a]|)hAbet with my iTngers, which I have 
skiee discovered to be m€»re generally known than at 
that, time I imagined- Hilario^ during his courtshiji^ 
had once obsenwd me using it to a lady who had been 
tnf school-fettowy and would never let me rest tiU I 



had tan^t it htm. In this maimer I saw my Tnrk 
conversing with a Nun^ from whom he suddtmy tam- 
ed with an iq)pearance of yexation and disq)point-t 
|nent. I thought thia a ftvouraUe .opportanity to 
^ecott him ; and, therefore^ as he passed by me» i 
pulled him gently by the skere, and spelt with my 
fingers the words, < I understand.* At first I was 
afraid of being discovered by shewing my art ; but I 
reflected, that it would eflnctuallv secure me fipom 
being discovered by mj voicct which I considered as 
the more formidable danger. I perceived that he 
was greatly pleased ; and after a very short conversa- 
tion, which he seemed to make a point of continuing 
iiMie manner I had begun, an assignation was made, 
ia consequence of whidi we proceeded in chairs to a 
bagnio near Covent Garden* Durincr this joumcr 
jny mind was in great s^tation ; and it is difficun 
to determine whether pleuure or pain was predomi- 
nant. I did not, however, hal to anticipate my 
triumph in the confusion of Hilario ; I conceived the 
manner and the terms in which I would address him, 
and exulted in the superiority yAdA I should accpiire 
by this opposition of his character to mtne^ 
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By blind impulse of eager jpas^on drlv*n* 

Hx was ready to receive me wlien mj ebaif HfM 
braught into liie cmtiy^ ami fpi^mg me fan haM, led 
me hutiiy up stairs. As soon as \^ e&tered the 
rfx>m he shut the door» and, takkg off his masky ra» 
to me with the utmost imfKitteQee to t^be . tff. mina 
This was the important moment $ but at tias .momeafe 
I discoveredf with inexpressible astonidunent andteiv 
j»r» that the person with whmn I was akme in a 
brodiely was not Hilario, but Caprimis^ a wretek 
whom I well remembered to' have aecn amioi^ the 
rakes that he frequently brought to his table. 

At this sight, so unexpected and so dreadfiil, I 
shrieked aloud, and threw myself from him into an 
easy chair that stood by the bedside. Caprinus» 
probably believing I had fainted, hastily tore away 
my mask to give me air. At the first view of my 
face, he started back, and gazed at me with th# 
same wonder that had fixed my eyes upon him. 
But our amazement was the next moment in- 
creased ; for Hilario, who had succeeded in his in- 
trigue, with whatever lady, happened to be in the 
next room, and either alarmed by the voice of dis- 
tress, or knowing it to be mine, rushed in at the 
door which flew open before him^ but^ at the ne^ 
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step, stood £iei in the same stupor of ntoiuiiuneiir 
wBch had Beiztd us. After a tioiRnt's reeoliectioa^ 
lie csane up fea me^ and drag^g me to the candle^ 
gtzed sledbsdy k my face ^th « look so frightfof 
as never to be forgotten ; it was the pale counter 
acDce of rase, winch contempt had distorted with' sr 
itaule ; his m>s quivered, and he tokd me, ia a rolce 
acaoce articuhite) that * though I might well be fright- 
ed at having scumbled upon an ac^oaistanee whomr 
I donbted iidiether I could trust, yet i 'should not 
have screamed so loud.' After this insult, he quitted 
me with as mnch AegligeAce as he could assume ; aad' 
boWinflr obsequiouify to Caprinus, tokL him, ^he 
Ivould leavemeto his care.' Caprinus had not soffici- 
mn {N^esence of mind to reply ; nor had I power to 
make any attempt, either to pacify or retain Hilario. 

When he was gone I burst into tears, but was still 
nftaUe to speak. From this agony Caprinus laboufed 
to relieve me ; and I l>egan to hope, that he sincerely 
participated my distress: Caprinus, however, sooo 
appeared to bd chiefly solicitous to improve what, with 
respect to himself, he began to ^iok a fortunate mis* 
nkew He had no conception, that I intended an asug- 
nation with my husband ; but believed, fike Hikrioi 
that I had mistaken the person for whom my firrouni 
trere intended : while he lamented my distress and 
disappointment, therefore, he pressed my hand wit^ 
great ardor, wished that he had been thought worthy 
of my confidence and my love ; and, to focilitat'e hi* 
design upon the wife of'^ his friend, declared himself 
» man of honour, and that he would maintain die dia- 
racter at the hazard of his life. 

To such an address, in such cinMtmstances, -what 
could I reply ? Grief had disarraffi'my resentmeht, 
and the pride 'of suspected virtue had forsaken me. 
I expressed myself, not in reproaches but complaints ). 
JOpd abniptly disengaging 'myself from Wm, I adjured 
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htm to tdl me» < how he had procured hit habit, and 
whether it had not been hired by Hilario?* He 
seemed to be struck with the c|uestiony and the man« 
ner in which I urged it : * I hired it,' said he^ < my- 
self) at a warehouse in Tavistock Street ; but when I 
came to demand it, I was told it had been the sub- 
ject of much confusion and dispute. When I made 
my agreement} the master was absent; and the ser« 
Tant neglecting to acquaint him with it at his return^' 
he afterwards, in the absence of the servanty nuule 
the same agreement with another ; but I know not 
with whom ; and it was with great difficulty that he 
was brought to relinquish his daim, after he had been 
convinced of the mistake.' 

I now clearly discovered the anare in mdiich I had- 
been taken, and could only lament that it was imnbft' 
siUe to escape. Whether Caprinus began to conceive 
my design, or whether he was indeed touched at 
my distress, which all his attempts to alleviate in- 
jereased, I know not ; but he desisted from further pro- 
testations and importunity, and at my earnest request 
procured me a chair, and leift me to my fortune. 

I now reflected, with inconceivaUe an^, upon 
the change which a few houra had made m my con-^ 
didon. I had left my house in the height of expec- 
tation, that in a few hours I should add to the dienity 
of an untainted reputation the felicity of conjugu en- 
dearments. I returned disappointed and degraded ; 
detected in all the circumstances of guilt, to which 
I had not approached even in thought ; having justi- 
fied the jealousy which I sought to remove, and for- 
feited the esteem which I hoped to improve to vene- 
ration. With ^^se thoughts I once more entered 
my dressing-roovi, which was on the same floor 
with my chamber, and in less than half an hour I 
beard Hilario come in. 

He went immediately to his chamber $ and bring 



told that I was in the n^xt rdom, he locked the door» 
Imt did Bot go to bed» for I could hear him wdk 
backward and forward all the Bight. 

Early in the morning I seat a sealed bilSet to him 
by his valet ; for I had not made a confidante, even 
of my woman : it contained only a pressing intreiaty 
to be heard, and a solemn assereration of my innc^ 
cence, which I hoped it would not be impossible t6 
prove. He sent me a verbal answer, that I might 
tome to him : to him, therefore, I went, not as a judge 
but a criminal $ not to accuse him whom I knew 
to be guilty, but to justify myself, whom I knew t6 
be innocent; and, at this moment, I would have 
given the world to have been restored to that state^ 
which the day before I had thought intolerable. 

I found him in gr^t agitation ; which yet he hu 
boured to conceal. I, therefore, hasted to relate ihy 
project, the motives from ^fbkh it wa« undertaken, 
and. the means by which it had been disappointed. 
He he^d me with calmness and attention, till I re* 
lated the particular of the habit : this threw him int6 
a new fit of jealousy, and starting from his seat, 

• What,* said he, * have you paid for this intelli- 
gence ? Of whom could you learn it, but the wretch 
"with whom I left you ? Did he not, when he found 

Su were disappointed of another, solicit for himself J* 
ere he paused for my reply ; and as I could not 
deny the fact, I was silent ; my inviolable regard for 
truui was mistaken for the confusion of guilt, ^d 
equally prevented my justification. Hiff passion ret 
turned with yet greater violence. * I know,* said hev 

* that Caprinus related this incident, only that yod^ 
might be enabled to impose upon my creduli^, and 
that he might obtain a participation of the favours 
which you lavished upon others : but I am not thud 
to be deceived by the concurrence of accident with 
tuBmng, nor reeoficikdte the infamy whidi j^ bait 
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brought upon my name.' With this iojarious re- 
proach he would haye left me ; but I caught hold of 
him, and intreated that he would go with me to the 
warehousey where the testimony of persons^ wholly 
disinterestedy might convince him that I was there inv- 
mediately after himn and inquired which dress he had 
chosen. To this request he replied, by asking me, in 
a peremptory tone, < Whether Caprinus had not told 
jne where me habit was hired V As I was struck " 
with the suddenness and the design of the question, I 
had not fortitude to confess a truth which yet I dis^ 
dained to deny. Hilario again triumphed in the sue- 
cessRd detection of my artinoes ; and told me, with a 
sneer of insupportable contempt and derision, that *he 
who had so kmd]y directed me to find my witnesses* 
was too able a solicitor not to acquamt them what testi- 
ynony they were to give.' 

Expostulation was now at an end, and I disdained 
to intreat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. 
All that remained, therefore, was still to hide my 
wretchedness in my bosom ; and, if possible, to pre- 
serve that character abroad, which I had lost at home« 
But this I soon found to be a vain attempt ; it was 
immediately whispered, as a secret, that, * Hilario* 
VAho hadlonff suspected me of a criminal correspond^ 
cnce, had at length traced me from the masquenKle to 
^ l^gnio, and surprized me with a fellow.' It was 
in vain for me to attempt the recovery of my charac- 
ter by giving another turn to this report, for the prin- 
ppal &cts I could not deny ; and those who appear- 
ed to l^e most my friends, after they had attended to 
lyhat they call nice distinaions and minute circum* 
stances, could only say that it was a dark affair, and 
they hoped I was not so guOty as was generally be- 
lieved. I was avoided by my female acquaintance aa 
infamous : if I yrent abroad,. I was pointed out with 
^ whisper and a nod I and if I suyedathomei Iiaw 



SO face but my servattt's. Those, ^ffhote levity I had 
Mlently censured by declining to practise it, now re* 
¥enged themselves of the virtue by which they were 
condemned, and thanked God they had neirer yet 
picked up fellows, though they were not so squeamish 
as to refuse going to a ball. But this was not the 
worst I every libertine, whose fortune authorized the 
insdence, was now making me offers of protection in 
nameless scrawls, and feared not to solicit me toadul* 
tery ; they dared to hope I should accept their propo* 
sal by directing to A fi, who declares, like Caprinus» 
that he is a man of honour, and will not scruple to 
run my husband through the body, who now, mdeed» 
thou^t himself authonzed to treat me with every spe« 
des of cruelty but blows, at the same time that his 
house was a perpetual scene of lewdness and de» 
bauchery. 

Rekerated provocation and insult soon became in- 
tolerable : I thei-efbre applied to a distant relation, 
who so hr interested himself in my bdialf as to ob- 
tain me a separate maintenance, with wliich I retired 
into the country, and in this world have no hope but 
to perpetuate my obscurity. 

In this obscurity, however, your paper is known ; 
and I have communicated an adventure to the Ad- 
venturer, not merely to indulge complaint, or gratify 
curiosity, but because I think it confirms spme prioa- 
ples which you have before illustrated. 

Those who doubt of a future retribution, may re- 
flect, that I have been involved in all the miseries of 
guilt, except the reproach of conscience and the fear 
of hell, by an attempt which was intended to reclaim 
another from vice, and obtain the reward of my own 
Tirtue. 

My example may deter others from venturing to 
^e verge of rectitude, and assuming the appearance 
•f evil« Oa the other handi those vho judge of 
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tficre appeofaacet without charity, may^remftrk, thai 
no conduct was ever condemoed with le«8 ehew o( 
kijurioiia seventyy aor yet with less justice thanimne* 
Whether my narrative will be believed indeed I can* 
aot determine ; but where innocence is possible, it i» 
dangerous to impute guijt, * because widi whatsoever 
judgment men judge they shall be judged ;' a truth 
which, if it was remembered and believed by ad who 
piofesa to receive it upon Divine Authority, woukl 
impose silenqe upon the censorious, and extort can- 
dour from the selfish. And I hope that the ladiei« 
who read ray story, will never hear, but with indigo 
nation, that the understanding of a Libertine is » 
pkdge of reformation ; for his life cannot be know9 
without abhorrence, aor shared without ruin. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servaott 



\ 
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Jjotlus refftesjovldum domanHo 
Splrifum, tfuam si Lybimm remotit 
CttdibutjuK^s^ et mterpre Ptenrnt 

Serviai mi. HOR. 

By vutue'« pnctpti to p>mtroul 

The tbiisty cxavings of the soul. 

Is over wider realms to reign 

Unenvi«i monarch, than if Spain 

ToacouUl to distant Lybia join, ■* 

Aad both the Carthagcs w«re thine . FRANCIfl. 

Whsk Socrates wte asked, f which of mortal meat 
.was to be accounted nearest to the Gods, in happi- 
aess ^ he answered, * that man, who is in waat of 
the fewest thingSk' 

In this answer, Socrates kft k to be guested 1^ 
his auditors, whether, by the exemption from want 
which was to constitute happinesst he meant ampU* 
tttde of possessions or contraction of desire. Aod^ 
indeed, there is so little difference betwees them« 
that Alexander the Great confessed the inhabitant 
of a tub the next man to the nsaster of the world ; 
and left a declaration to future ages, that if he wal 
not Alexander, he should wish to be Diogenes. 

These two states, however, though they resembk 
«noh other in their consequence, difier widely with 
stipect to the facility with which they may be at* 
loined. To make great acquisitions can h^ppea t^ 
i(efy few ; and in tSie. uncertainty of human a£^r8» 
w naoy it wiiU he iaoident to ukm witfaoot t9« 

TOL. XXV« a 
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vardy and to lose what they akeady jposieM byeo- 
deavoun to make it more ; tome vnll always want 
abilities, and others opportiiiiitiesy to accumulate 
wealth. It is therefore happv, that nature has al- 
lowed us a more certain ana easy road to plenty s^ 
every man may grow rich by contracting his wishes, 
and by ouiet acquiescence m what has been given 
him, supiuy the wsence of more. 

Yet so £ir is almost every man from emulating 
the hairiness of the Gods, by any other means than 
grasping at their power; that it seems to be the 
great business of life to create wants as fast as they 
are satisfied* It has been long observed by mo- 
ralists, that every man squanders or loses a great 
part of that life, of which eveiy man knows and 
deplores the shortness : and it may be remarked 
with equal justness, that though every man laments 
his own insufficiency to his ha^^iness, and knows 
himself a necessitous and precarious being, inces- 
santly solicitm^ the assistance of others, and feel- 
ing wants which his own art or strength cannot 
supply ; jet there is no man, who does not, by the- 
auperaddition of unnatural cares, render himself 
stul more dependent; who does not create an ar- 
tificial poverty, and wSar himself to feel pain for 
the want of that, of which, when it is gained, he 
can have no enjoyment. 

It must, indeed, be allowed, that as we lose part 
of our time because it steals awav silent and invi-^ 
sible, and many an hour is passea before we recoU 
lect that it is passing; so unnatural desires insi- 
nuate themselves unobserved into the mind, and 
we do not perceive that they are gaining upon iis,» 
tiU the pain which they ^ve us awakens us to no-, 
tice. No man is siimciendy vigilant to take ac- 
count of every minute of his uie, or to watch every 
BKAioooftais Jwart. Much of our time likewise 

6 
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sacrificed to cuttom; we trifle» becaniie we aee 
others ^trifle : in the tame maimer we catch finon 
exampk the contagion of desire ; we tee all about 
U8 busied in pursuit ofimynary ■fosd, and besin to 
faystle an the aame chaoci lest greater actirity should 
triumph over us. 

It is true, that to maa». as a member of socie^^ 
many things become necessary, which, perhaps, m 
a state of nature are superfluous ; and that many 
things, not absolutely necessary, are yet so useful 
and convenient, that they cannot easily be spared. 
I will make yet a more ample and libml concesston* 
In opulent states and regular goremments, the 
temptations to wealth and rank, and to the distinct 
tions that fellow them, are such as no force of un« 
derstanding finds it easy to resist. 

If, therdfore, I saw the quiet of lifis disturbed 
Only by endeavours after wealth and honour; by 
solicitude, which the world, whether justly or not» 
considered as important; I should scarcely hare 
had courage to inculcate any precepts of modera* 
tion and rorbearance* He tliat is engaged in a pur- 
suit, in which all mankind profess to be his rivalSt 
is supported by the authority of all mankind in 
the prosecution of his design, and will, therefore^ 
scarcely stop to hear the lectures of a solitary phi* 
losopher. Nor am I certain, that the accumula* 
tion of honest gain ought to be hindered, or the an^ 
bition of just honours always to be repressed. 
Whatever can enable the posseaspr to confer any^ 
benefit upon others,, may be desired upon virtuous 
principles ; and we ought not too rashly to accuse 
any man of intending to confine the influence of hia 
acquisitions to himsdf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom 
shall we find among those that fortune permits to 
£wmtbeir own mannersy that is not tormenting Iuxi^t 

-«2 
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mIF wkh a. vkh for soBHthin^ of ixdiich aO tkf 
plmure and all dK benefit wdl cease at the ma* 
meat of attainineql ^ One mas is begvaring 'hh 
potterky to build a hoose^ which when hmshed tie 
never will iah:^; another .is. lerdHng noountaiQa 
to open a prospect, which, when he Ym oace en# 
j€jta it, he can esjo^ no more; another is pamt- 
mg cieltngs, carving waiiiacot, smd fil£ng^ his ^mrtt 
flsents vttth cwtiy hi^vaxe^ only that some oeigb- 
ixniring hoose may not be richer or finer than ma 
own. 

That ^endour and iduance are not cksireable, 
I am not 00 abstracted n-om life as to iocskatc'; 
bit if we in^re closely into the reaflon for whidl 
they are esteemed, we shall find them vahied priv' 
cipally as evidences of. wealth* Nothing, thcirdbre^ 
call shew greater depravity of understaAdtng, than 
to delight in the shew when the' reality is wanting'^ 
or vohintariiy to become poor, that strangers aaaj 
ior a time imagine us to be rich. 

But there are yet mmuter objects* and more trib 
fling anxieties* Men may be found, who are kept 
Itom sieep by the want, of a shell particidarly va»- 
viegaibed ; wh6 are wasting their Kves, in aeratagemt 
t»obtaaii a«book in a language which they do not 
understand ; w^ pine wid& envy, at the flowers of 
another man's parterre ; who hover like vultoie* 
ttMHid the owner of a fossil, in hopes to pkwl«' 
his cabinet al his death ; and who would net waaA 
regret to see a street in flames, if a box of medali 
miffht be scattered in the tumult. 

Re that imaginei me to ^ak of these sages nt 
terms ^sisiggemtm and h^erbolical, has conversed 
but little with the race of virtuosos. A slight ac- 
quaintance with their studies^ and a few* visits to 
^eir assemUies, would inferm him, that no^ng k 
•o woithfeesy 4ut that prejudice and caprice am. 
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ghre it Taltte^ i|or tny thing of lo litde nse^ bnt that 
by indulging an idle competition or ttnrea80»^)Ie pride, 
a man may make it to himself one of the necetsariet 
of life. 

Desires like these, I may sorely, without incuiv 
ring the censure of moroseness, advise erery man 
to rq>el when they invade his mind $ or if he ad- 
mits them, never to allow them any mater influ- 
ence than is necessary to give petty employments the 
power of pleasing, and diversify the day with slight 
anmsements. 

An ardent wish, whatever be its object, will 
always be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we 
believe ourselves to want, tonnents us not in pro-' 
portion to its real value, but according to the esti- 
mation by which we have rated it in our own minds: 
in some diseases, the patient has been observed to 
long for food, which scarce any extremity of hun- 
ger would in health have compelled him to swal- 
low ; but while his organs were thus depraved the 
craving was irresistible, nor could any rest be ob- 
tained till it was appeased by compliance. Of the 
same nature are the irregular appeutes of the mind ; 
though they are often excited by trifles, they are 
equaUy disquieting with real wants: the Roman, 
wno wept at the death of his lamprey, felt the 
same degree of sorrow that extorts tears on other 
occasions. 

Inordinate desires, of whatever kind, ought to 
be repressed upon yet a higher consideration ; they 
must be considered as enemies not only to Happi- 
ness but to Virtue. There are men among those 
commonly reckoned the learned and the wise, who 
spare no stratagems to remove a competitor at an 
auctbn, who will sink the price of a rarity at the 
txpcnce of truth, and whom it is not safe to trust 
alone in a library or cabinet. These are fiiults. 
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vdnich ifte firaKnait^ aeem to kMBk npoa as jocukr 
mischiefs^ or to thisk excated bf ^ TideEice o£ 
tke temptatsxn : but I akdl always 6ar . that Jie,. 
who accustoms himself to fraud in little things, .wantar 
only opportiuiity to practue it in greateF ; * he tlkat > 
haa hardened lufliaeU by kUlnigra sbeep^' says Fytba* 
goras, < wittwithkas ralueCauce sfaed ikusi Uooq of a 
naan.' 

To prize ercry thing according to. ki real use^ 
ought to be the aim of a fatiooal beii^ There aee 
few things which can much conduce to Haffmesa^. 
and, therefore, few thnga to he ardently desifed« . 
He that looks upon the inniiieas aad bastleof die 
worki, with the pfa^sophy witfa. winck SocnUes. sur- 
veyed the ^r at Athens^ will torn away at ksa whk. 
his exdamatioiiy ^ How aoaay thiaga aie here whiafc 
I do not want !' 
T 
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Ante olfitum nemo supremaque funera deiet, OVID. 

t 

But no frail man, howercf great or high, 
CanbeconchidedUestbeiirelieAicu AOSSSO^ 

The ntsoDeroust anbenes «f human- iifix haore esaoitei 
ki ail ages ait umversai c^nsflaiiia*. Tia? wwest o£ 
own terminated all hift raoMnmailai m aoaach oihspp* 
Bess, by the mjoura&lconhasian, that > all is canity ^. 
and the ancient patrtarcha kuvenlbcd, that * the d^ tS 
their pilgrim^e vsere ffiw fliBd etd.' - .~.% 
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There ii, Uknd^ ne to^ on wMeik k i»inore su- 
peifiiMMB to aocumnlaceaathpoHtteSy nor any assertkm of 
vHsich ctur ovm tjtt vnll more easdy dieco?er, or o«r 
«eQntion6 motefrt quently impreftff the truth, f^n^ that * 
fsiflBry- is the lot of many that our present state ie tf 
ttrte ojF danger and infeUeity. 

When we take the mostf duisuit prospect of lifei 
iMfaatdoesitpiesentw but a chaos o/ unRapphiess, • 
GBnfiaed and tumdtuous scene of kbonr md comest, 
disappesDtment and defeat ? If we view past ages in ' 
the reflsction of htstsoryv what do they offer to our 
loeditadon but crimes and calamities ? One year is S» 
fdngujsbsd fay a famines ancpther hy an earthqfuake ; 
kingdoms are made desolate^ sometimes by wars^ an^ 
aometimes' by pestilence ; the peace of the worid is 
iqtenni^jed at one time bf the caprices of a tyrant> at' 
another by die ra^ of a conqueror. The memory* 
IB snored only with Yicissitodes <k e^il ; and the happv-- 
ness, such as itis^ of one part . of mankind) is found to^ 
arise commonly from sanguinary success, from victo- 
lies which confer upon tlvem the power, not so muclr 
of improving life by any new enjoyment, as bf inflict* 
ing misery, on others, and gratifying their own pride 
by comparative greatttess^ 

Bnt by him that examines life with a more close 
attention, the happiness of the world wiQ be found still 
kss tiian it appears. In some intervals of public pros- 
perity, or to use terms more proper, in some intep- 
missions of calamity, a general diniiston of happiness 
mayrseem to overspread' a pec^e; all is triumph and 
exultation, jollity and plenty ; there are no public fears 
and' dingers, ai^v* no complainings in the' streets/ 
But the condition <9f individn^s is very litde mended 
by this gjeoeiafc calm : pain and maHce and'dracontent 
sail contmae their ha^ck ; the silent depredktion goes 
iocessantly. forward ; and the grav^ cwtiQuer to b^ 
fikd.by3the'vi$tisisof'Soiy0^ . -* 
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He that enterr a gay a88efid)ly9 heholda the cheer* 
fbloess displayed in every countenancey and finds aii 
sitting vacant and disen^agedy with no other attention 
than to give or to receive pleasure ; would naturaUr 
imagine^ that he had reached at last the metropolis 
of felicity y the place sacred to gladness of heart, from 
whence all fear and anxiety were irreversibly exclude 
cd. Siichy indeed, we mzj often find to be the opi- 
nion of those, who from a lower station look up to &e 
pomp and gmety which they cannot reach ; bat who 
IS there of those who frequent these luxurious assem- 
blies, that will not confess his own uneasiness, or can- 
not recount th^ ve9(a|t<ma and distresses that prey 
upon the lives of his gay companions ? 

The world, in its best state, is nothing more than a 
larger assembly of beings, combining to counterfeit 
happiness which they do not feel, employing every art 
and contrivance to embellish life, and to hfde their 
real condition from the eyes of one another. 

The species of happiness most obvious to the ob» 
aenration of others is that which depends upon the 
goods of fortune; yet even this is often fictitious. 
There is in the world more poverty than is generally 
imagined ; not only because many whose possessions 
arp large have desires still larger, and many measure 
their wants by the gratifications which others enjoy $ 
but great numbers are pressed by real necessities which 
it is tl^lr chief ambition to conceal, and are forced 
to purchase the appearance of competence and cheer- 
fulness ^t theexpence of many comforts andconveni- 
#ncies of life. 

• Many, ho^jirevjcr, sere confessedly rich, and many 
more are sufficieptly removed ffom all danger of real 
poverty: but it has ^een long ago remarked, that 
money cannot purchase (piiet ; the highest of mankind 
can promi3e themselves qo exemption from that dis« 
f^ordor rospidoo, by ^Kchic^ the owettness of dosiestic 
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retinemeot is destrojfed ; and matt i^ay» be erea 
raore exposed, in the umt degree as they are ekvated 
above others, to the.treachtrj <^ dependentSy the cah 
lumny of defamers, and the violence of opponents. 

Affliction is mseparable from our present state ; it 
adheres to all the inhabitants of this world in different 
proponioos indeed, but with an allotment which seems 
very little regulated by our own conduct. It has beea 
the boast of some swelling moralists, that every man's 
fortune was in his own power, that prudence supplied 
the place of ail other divinities, and that happiness b 
the unfailing consequence of \irtue. But, surely, the 
qsiver of Omnipotence is stored with arrows, against 
which the shield of human, viitue, however adaonantine 
•t has been boasted, la heM up in rain i we do no( 
alwa^ suffer by our crxntsa; we aae not always pro* 
tected by our ranocence* 

A Good Man is by no means exempt firom the dsob^ 
ger of suficring by.thr crimes of others ;. even hit 
gaodfliess may raise hios enemies of implacabk malice 
and restless p erseverance : the Good Man has never 
been warrasted by Heaven from the treachery of 
fiends, the disobefibeneeof chiidEen, or the dishonesty 
of a wife ; he may see his cares made useless by pro^ 
fbsion,. his instnictions defeated by perverseness, and 
bJR kindness rejected by ingratitude ; he may l«iffuisk 
under the nxtany of raise accusations^ or perish re> 
proachfuliy by an ui^ust sentence. 

A Good Man is subject, like other mortals, to al 
the ii^BEiiences of natural evil : his harvest is not spared 
f by the tempest, Aor his cattle by the murrain ; his 

bouse ftunesHke otbers in a connagration ; nor have 
bis shipe any pecnKar power of resisting horricanea : 
his mind, however dicvatedy inhabits a body subject to 
lASumerabift casuakies, of whicb he must always shar^ 
the dsngertr and tbe pains ; he beara about him the 
«tod« OMliKaiei and may Bngcr away a great part of 
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his Kfe under the tortures of the gout or stone; atone 
time groaning with insufieraUe anguish^ at another di«« 
aolved in listtessness and knguon 

From this general and mdiscrimmate distribution 
ofmisery^ the moralists have ahpwjfs derived one of 
their strongest moral arguments for a Future State; 
for since the common erentt of the present life haf(f 
pen alike to the good and bad^ it follows from the Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Bein?, that there must be another 
state of existence, in which a just retribution shall be 
made^ and every man shall be happy and miserable aop> 
cording to his works. 

The miseries of liie may, perhaps^ afford some 
proof of a fiiture state, compared as well with the 
Mercy as the Justice of God. It is scarcely to be 
imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would create a 
being capable of enjoyinc; so much more than is here 
to be enjoyed, and qualified by nature to prolong pain 
by remembrance, and anticipate it by terror, if he waa 
not designed for sbmething nobler and better than a 
state, in which many of his Acuities can serve only for 
his torment : in which he is to be importuned by de* 
sires that never can be satisfied, to feel many evils which 
he had no power to avoid, and to fear many which 
he shall never feel : there will surely come a time, 
when every capacity of happiness shall be filled* and. 
none shall be wretched but by his own hcalu 

In the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly that the 
heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts are fixea 
upon a better sute. Prosperity, allayed and imperfiea 
as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagination, to fix 
the mind unon the present, scene, to produce confi- 
dence and elation, and to make him who enjoys afflu- 
ence and honours fisreet the hand by which they were 
bestowed. It is seldtom that we are otherwise, than 
by afiUctien, awakened to a ^ense of our own imbecility^ 
or upght to know how little all our acquisition^ caik 
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conduce to safety or to quiet $ and howjoatly we may 
ascribe to the superintendence of a Higher Power^ 
those blessings which in the wantonness of success wc 
considered as the attainments of our policy or courage 

Nothing confers so much abihty to resist the 
temptations that perpetnally surround us, as an ha* 
Intuai consideration of the shortness of life, and the 
uncertainty of those pleasures that solicit our pursuit ; 
and this consideration can be inculcated only by afflic- 
tion. * O Death ! how bitter is the remembrance of 
thee, to a man that lives at ease in his possessions !* 
If oar present state were one continued succession of 
delights, or one uniform flow of calmness and tranquil- 
lity, we should never willingly think upon its end ; 
death would then surely surprise us as * a thief in the 
night ;' and our task or duty would remain unfinished* 
till * the night came when no man can work.' 

While amicdon thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may console ourselves under its pressures, by remem- 
benng, that they are no particular marks of Divine 
Displeasure ; smce all the distresses of persecution 
have been suffered by those * of whom the world was 
not worthy ;* and the Redeemer of Mahldnd him- 
sdf was * a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief/ 
T 
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J^itora* Multum ilU *t ierritjaciaius et alt» : 



Hfuita quoque et bello passus. 



Amu and the nuin I sing, who ferc'd hf fatei 

Expeird and ezilM, left the Tvojan shore. 
X4>ng 'abours, both by sea and land, he bore, 
And in the doubtful war. 



VIR». 



DRYDEN. 



TO THE ADVENTUREK. 



A Fxw Blights affo, after I came home from tfae tt» 
fern, I took i^ the first vdume of yonr papers, which 
9t present is deposited near the elbow chair in my 
chamber, and happened to read the . fifth number, 
^hich contains the narrative of a Plea. After I fell 
asleep, I imagined the book still to lie open before me^ 
and diat at the bottom of the page I saw, not a Flea 
but a Loiisey who addressed me with such solemnity 
Qf accent, that it brought to my mind some orations 
which I had formerly heard in Saint Stephen's 
chapel. 

Sir, said he, it has been remarked by those, who 
jxxvt enriched themselres from the mines of know- 
ledge by deep researches and laborious study, that 
•ubhinvy beings are ail aortal. Mid that life is a 
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itaie of perpetual peril andinqiuetude ; toehf id<kMl» 
kitherto hat been my escpeiience j abd yet I do not 
remember» that I have brought calamity upon myself 
by any uncommon deriations either m>m virtue or 
prudence. 

I was hatched in the head of a boy aboat eight 
years old, who was placed under the care of a parish 
nurse, and educated at the charity-school. In thit 
place, as in a populous city, I soon obtained a iettle* 
ment ; and as our state of adolescence is short, had 
in a few months a numerous family. This indeed 
was the happiest period 0|f my life ; I suffered litde 
^prehension from the comb or the razor, add fbr&t 
saw no misfortune, except that our country should 
be overstocked, and we should be compell^ to 
wander, like the Barbarians of the North, in search 
of another. But it h^pened that the lord of our 
soil, in an evil hour, went with some df his com- 
panions to Hiehgate. Just at the top of the bill 
was a stage and a mountebank, where several feats 
of wit and humour were performed by a gentlemaii 
with a gridiron upon his back, who assisted the 
doctor in his vocation. We were presently in the 
midst of the crowd, and soon afterward upon the 
stage ; which the boy was persuaded to ascend, that 
by a sudden suoke of conjuration, a great quantity 
of gold might be conveyed under his hat. Under his 
hat, however, the dextrous but mischievous operator, 
having iropercq>tibly conveyed a rotten ^g, clap- 
ped his hand smarUy upon it, and shewed die au- 
xum potabile running down on each^ side, to the un« 
nealuble dehght ok the beholders, but to the ^eat 
disappointment of the boy, and the total ruin of ouir 
community. 

It is impossible to describe the confusion and dis- 
tress which this accident' instantly produced ambn^r 
.tts^: we were at once buried in a quag, intolenibly 
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Wcsn. overturned m hs passage^ fe«nd- i» imfy^^^i^ 
to !reooT«r their ^taaciim; and thd knifi y/hiy hap^ 
pening >to lie near thebordors of. the ^tifi»9ioi}» h^ 
with the utmost efForts of their strength crawled ta 
tbid^ partfii which it bad not p«a£hedv Ikbout'ed' in 
Y&ifi. to ffee thezntelTeft. from shackks^ 'which e^rjf 
Vioment became more stroag as the ^vbatsmc^ 
which formed them grew mor-e hai:d,. add threatttt^ 
^d ,in a short time totally to deprtre them of dl 
^wer of motion. I was myself aiftottg'thts num* 
htTf and caodot even n<Dw recollect B^y dituatioil 
without shuddering at mydaagefV. lit the mean 
time ^e candidate for efichantedgold^ if^o* In thtf 
search of pleasure had found only dirt atid - hui!gei^ 
weariness and disappokitmemv refi^ctitig that hH 
atolen holiday was at ^ end> returned forlorli and 
disconsolate to hk nurse.- The nose of thid good 
Woman was, soon of&nded by an unsavoury smelly 
and it was not long before she discovered whence ft 
proceeded. . A few questions, and- a good thump dri 
the back, brojight the whole secret to light; aftd the 
delinquent, that he might be at once- Jiuiified and 
punished^ was. carried to the- next pump, where Wk 
head was. held under the spout till He had received 
tine discipline of a pickpocket. He wAs'ind^-ed very 
near, being drowned ;. but his sufferings were notlun^ 
in comparison of ours. We were overwhelmed* witS 
a second, inundation ; the cataracts, which buftt 
upon us with a noise: tenfold more d<^adiiil thaii 
thunder, swept us. by- hundreds before theifi, and the 
few that remained w6uld. not have had strength t6 
keep tbor hold against, the impetuosity of the tor^ 
ren^ if it had continued a few minutes longer. I 
was «lall among those that escaped; and after we 
had a little recoveriad fram-our fright, we found tha| 
|£ wieJiad l9§t qartfrieads, we m&^ feledsed &otn the 
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TisQOus 'JMi^'vy vvhiish our own stmigth couM never 
fiave broken. We were alflo delivered from the 
^asad of aB'-eUHgratioD and a femiae ; and taking 
comfort in these reflections, we were enabled to re- 
concile oorselviBB, without murmuring, to the fate of 
those who faod perished^ 

. But dK series of misfortunes which I have been 
doomed to suffer, without respite, was now begun. 
7he wax dxf wa» Holy Thursday ; and the stupen- 
dous i)eiBg9 who, without labour,' carried the ruins 
tf our state in proces^on to' the bounds of his parish, 
^loaght fit to break his wand into a cudgel as soon 
9S he came home. This he was impatient to use ; 
and in an engagement with an adversaiy, who had 
armed faimstu* mtk the like Weapon, he received a 
sbxake upon his head, by which my ^vourite wife and 
three cbuidreti, ^ whole remains of my family, were 
cmdied pe> atotts in a moment. I was myself so near 
as to be tfarowiT down by the concussion of the blow ; 
amd the boy inknedisitdy scratching his head to allevi- 
ate the smsity^was wtdun^ a hair of destroying me 
vith his niii. 

I wtt so terrified at this accfdeat that I crept down 
19 the nape of his neck, where I continued all th^ 
sest of the day ; and at mght, when he retired to eat 
lus crutt of bread in the cmfnney-<tomer, I concluded 
that 1 should at least be safe tul the morning, and 
therefore began my repast, Which the danger^ and 
misfortunes of the day had prevented. Whether 
having long fasted, my bite was hiore keen than usual» 
ar vdiether I had made my attack in a more sensible 
part, I camiot tell ; btit the boy suddenly thrust up 
his fingers V^ith so much speed and dexterity, that 
he laid hold of m^, and aimed witl^ all his force to 
throw me int<i the fire ; in this savage attemp^t her 
wovdd certatnly have succeeded, if 1 had not stuck 
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between his Hoger and his nail» aund feU shoit upon 
some linen that was hanging to dry. 

T^e woman» who took in washings was employed 
by a laundre^s of some distinction ; and ifhacppened 
that I had fallen on the shift sleeve of a celebrated 
toast, who frequently made ber appearance- at coart*- 
1 concealed myself with great caution in the plaits^ 
and the next night had the honour to accompany hei:' 
into the drawing room, where she was surrouqded by 
rival beauties, from whom she attracted every eye, 
and 9tood with the utmost composure of mind and 
countenance in the centre of admiration and desire/ 
\n this situation I became impatient of confinementr 
;^nd after several efforts made my way out by her 
tudcer, hoping to have passed on under her handker- 
chief to her head ; but in this hope I was disappointed^ 
for handkerchief she had none. I was not, however, 
willing to go back, jand as my station was the principal 
object of the whole circle, I was soon discowed by. 
those who stood near. They ^ gazed at me with 
^ager attention, and sometimes turned towards each- 
other with very intelligent looks; but. of this the 
lady took no notice, as it was the (*bmmon efiect of 
tpa( profusion of beauty which she had been used to- 
pour upon every eye ; the emotion, however, at length- 
encreased till she observed it, and glancing her eye 
downward with a secret exultation, she discovered the 
cause : pride instantly covered those cheeks with 
blushes which modesty had forsakoi ; and as I was 
now beppme sensible of my danger, I was hasting to 
rptre^'t. At this instant a young nobleman, who per- 
ceived that the lady was becopie sensible of her dis- 
Sra^e, and who, perhaps^ thought that it i&igbt be 
eemed ap indecorum to ^proach the place w^re I 
stood with hjs hap4 in a public a|sembly, stooped 
down, and holding up his hat to his face, airected to 



violept a. bla^t towards me, from his mouthy 4at I 
vanished before it like an atom in a whirlwind : and 
the next moment found myseS' in the toupee of ^ 
. battered beau, whose attention was engrossed by tbe 
w'low of a rich citizen, witli whose plumb he hoped 
to pay his debts and procure a new mistress. 

In this place 'the hair was so thin that it scarce 
afforded me shelter, except a single row of curls od 
each side, where the powder and grease were insu- 
perable obstacles to my progress : here, however, I 
continued near a week, but it was in evciy respect a 
dreadful situation. I lived in perpetual solicitude 
and danger, secluded from my species, and exposed 
to the cursed claws of the valet, who persecuted me 
every morning and every night. In the morning, it 
was with the utmost diiHculty that I escaped rnxn 
being kneaded up in a lump of pomatum. Or squeezed 
to death between the burning forceps of a crisping 
iron \ and at night, after I had with the utmost vigi- 
lance and dexterity evaded the comb, I was still 
liable to be thrust through the body with a pin. 

I frequently meditated my escape, and formed many 
projects to effect it, which I afterwards abandoned 
either as dangerous or impracticable. I observe^ 
that the valet had a much better head of hair than 
his master, and that he sometime^ wore the same 
b^ ; into the bag, therefore, one evening, I descended 
with great circumspecdon, and was removed with it : 
Bor was it long before my utmost expectations were 
answered, for the valet tied on my dormitory to his 
own hair the very next morning, aad I gained a new 
settlement. 

But the bag was not the only part' of the master's 
dress which was occasionally appropriated by the 
servant, who being soon after my exploit detected in 
wearing a laced frock before it had been left ofi^ was 
turned away at a minute's wanung, and despairing 
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to obbun a character, returned to the occupation in 
which he had been bred, and became journeyman t^ 
a barber in the city, who, upon seeing a specimen of 
his skill to dress hair a-la^node de la cour, was will- 
ing to receive him without a scrupulous examination 
ofnis morals. 

This change in the situation of my patron yms of 
great advantage to me ; for I began to have more 
company and less disturbance. But among other 
persons whom he attended every morning to shave, 
was an elderly gentleman of gr^t repute for natural 
knowledge, a fellow of many foreign societies, and a 
jprofound adept in experiipental philosophy. This 
gentleman, having conceived a design to repeat 
iLeuenhoek's experiments upon the increase of our 
iBpecies, inquired of the proprietor of my dwelling if 
he could nelp him to a subject. The' man was at 
first startled at the question ; but it was no 8p9ner 
comprehended than he pulled out an fvory comb^ 
and produced myself and two associates, one of whom 
died soon after of the hurt he received. 

The sage received us with thanks, and very care- 
fiilly conveyed us into his stocking, where, though 
It was not a situation perfectly agreeable to our nature, 
we produced a numerous progeny. Here, however, 
I suffered new calamity, " and was exposed to new 
danger. The philosopher, whom a sedentaiy an^ 
recluse life had rendered extremely susceptible of 
idold, would often sit with his shins so near the fire, 
that'ive were almost scorclied to death before we 
could get roiind to the calf for shelter. He was also 
subject to freauent abstractions of mind ; and at these 
times many or lis have been miserably destroyed by 
his broth or hi? tea, which he would hold so much 
bti one sidij that *it would run over the vessel, and 
bverljbw uf with a scalding deluge from his knee to 
bis tfide : nor was this afi : for when he felt tlie 
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Mnart he would rub tile part with his hand, without 
reflecting upon his irarsery, till he had crashed gre^t 
part of those who had escaped. Still, however, it 
was my fortune to sunrire for new adventures. 

The philosopher, among other visitants whose 
curiosity he was pleased to gratify, was sometimes 
favoured with the company of ladies : for the enter- 
tainment of a lady it was my misfortune to be one 
morning taken from my family when I least sus- 
pected It, and secured in the apparatus of a solar mi- 
croscope. Aiter I had contributed to thd!ir astonish- 
ment and diversion near an hour, I was left with the 
utmost inhumanity and ingratitude to perish of hunger, 
immured between the two pieces of isinglass through 
which I had been exhibited. In this condition I 
remained three days and three nights ; and should 
certainly have penshed in the fourth, if a boy about 
seven years old, who was carelessly left alone in the 
room, had not poked his finger tKrough the hole in 
which I was confined, and once more set me at li- 
berty. I was, however, extremely weak, and the 
window being open I was blown into the street, and 
fell on the uncovered perriwig of a doctor of physic, 
who had just alighted to visit a patient. This was 
the first time I had ever entered a perriwig, a situation 
which I scarce less deprecate than the microscope ; 
I found it a desolate wilderness, without inhabitants and 
without bounds. I continued to traverse it with in- 
credible labour, but { knew not in what direction, and 
despaired of being ever restored either to fbod or 
rest. My spirits were at length exhausted, my gripe 
relaxed, and I fell almost in a state of insensibility 
from the verge of the labyrinth in which I had been 
bewildered, into the head (^ a patient in the hospital, 
over whom, after my fall, I could just perceive the 
doctor leaning to look at his tongue. 

By the warmth and fiourishmcnt which this place 



afforded me - 1 soon revived. I rejoiced at my deli- 
verancCy and thought I had nothing to fear, but the 
death of U^e patient in whose h»d I had taken 
•helter. 

I w3Sf however, soon convinced of my mistake ; 
for among other patients ip the- same ward was a 
child about six years old, who having been put in for 
a rupture, had fallen into the jaundice : for this dis- 
ease the nurse in the absence of the physician, pre- 
scribed a certain number of my species to be adminis- 
tered alive in a spoonful of mUk. A collection wa^ 
immediately made, and I was numbered among thp 
unhappy victims which ignorance and inhumanity bad 
thus devoted to destruction : I was immerged in the 
potion, and saw myself approach the' horrid jaws that 
I expected would the next moment close pver me ; 
sot but thaty in this dreadful moment, I had some 
languid hope of passing the gulf unhurt, and finding 
a settlement at the bottom. My fate, however, was 
otherwise determined : for the child, in a fit of 
frowardness and . anger, dashed the spoon out of the 
hand of the nurse ; and after incredible fatigue, I 
recovered the station to which J had descended from 
the doctor's wig. 

I was once more congratulating myself on an escape 
almost miraculous, when I was alarmed by the ap- 
jiearance of a barber, with all the dreadful apparatus 
of his trade. I soon found that the person whose 
head I had chosen for an asylum was become deliri- 
ous, and that the hair was by the physician's order 
XD be removed for a blister^ 

Here my courage totally failed, aikl all my hopei 
forsook me. It happened, however, that though I 
was entangled ia the suds, yet I was^ deposited unhurt 
Vj^o the operator's shaying cloth ; Sfofn whence, as 
he was shaving ypi^ this night, I gainedj^our shoulder, 
and have .this nioiQeiit crawled out frQm the plaits 
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of your stock, which you have just taken off and laid 
upon this table. Whether this event be fortunate or 
unfortunate, time only can discover : but I still hope 
to find some dwelling, where no comb shall ever 
enter, and no nails shall ever scratch ; which neither 
pincers nor razors shall approach ; where I shall past 
the remainder of life in perfect security and repose, 
amidst the smiles of society and the profusion of 
plenty. 

At this hope, so extravagant and ridiculous, uttered 
with such solemnity of diaion and manner, I burst 
into a fit of immoderate laughter that awaked me : 
but my mirth was instantl]^ repressed by reflecting, 
that the Life of Man is not less exposed to Evil ; and 
that all his expectations of security and happiness 
in Temporal Possessions are equally chimerical and 
jpbsurd*' 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant,. 

DORMITOR, 
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^eUphtu \Sf JPdeut^ (^m pauper Un* extd uUrftfe^ 

Proficit ampullas isf stsquipedmlia 'oetha^ 

St turat eor sfeetmnHs teHgtsss querelm. 'HOR« 

Tragedians too by kjr tiieSr ttate to gireve t 
F«leus and Tckviiiis, cxU'd and poM", 
^ofgtt their fweUing and gigantic words : 
He that would have spectators share liis grief^ 
Mnct write not only well but movingly. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Af APKESS being occasioned by a close and con- 
tinued attention of the mind to a single object, 
Shakspeare judiciously represents the resignation 
of his crown to daughters so cruel and unnatural, 
as the particular idea which haa brought on the dis* 
traction of Lear, and which perpetually recurs to 
his imagination, and mixes itself with all his ram- 
blings. Full of this idea, therefore, he breaks out 
abruptly in the Fourth Act; * No, they cannot 
touch me for coining : I am the king himself.' He 
believes himself to be raising recruits, and censures 
the inability and uhskilfulness of some of his sol- 
diers : * There's your press money. That fellow 
handles his bow like a crow-keeper: dhiw me a 
clothier's yard. Look, look, a mouse ! Peace, 
peace : this piece of toasted cheese will do it.' The 
art of our poet is transcendant in thus making a 
passage, that even borders on burlesque, strongly 
expressive of the madness he is painting. Lear 



suddenly thinks lui^fielf ia th^ firid ; *tkere't mf 
gauDtlet--I'Il froye it c^, a.giant :* and diat he bai* 
shot his arrow successfully ! * O well 4owd barb I 
i'th* clout, i'th* clouli : hewgh ! give the word.* He 
then recollects the falsehood and cruelty of his 
daughters, and breaks out in some ^thetic reflec- 
tions on his old age, and on the tempest to which 
he was so lately exposed : • Ha 1 Gronerill, ha ! Re- 
gan ! They flattered ttie like a dog, and told me I 
had white haii-s on my beard, ei'c the bfack onei 
were there. To s^, ay, and no, to ereiy thing 
thai I said->-^ and no too, was no good ditinity. 
When the rain came to wet me once,, and the wind 
to make me chaitter } when tke thunder would not 
peace at my Ixdding; there I found 'em, there I 
smelt e*m out. Go to, they're not men of their 
words ; they told me I waS every thing : 'tis a lie, 
I am npt ague-froofi' fhe impotei^ of rayalty to 
exempt its possessor, ipore than the n^eiinest . sub« 
ject, from suffering natural evils, is here finely 
hinted at. 

His friend and adhefent Glo'ster, having been, 
lately deprived of sights inquires if the voice he heart 
is not the voice of the king ; Lear instantly catches 
the word, and replies with great quickness^ 

■■ A y»cwryii<ch« king : 
When I do ttare, sccJiowtlie wbjitct quakes ! . 
I pardon that man's life. What was thy cause ? 
Adidtqy ^ no thou shak ^die: die fpr adultay I 

He ' then makes some very severe rejections ,on the 
hypocrisy of lewd an^ abandoned^ women, ^d 
adds, * Fie, fie, fie ; pah, pah ; Give me ah ounce ot 
civet, good apothecary, to sweeten ray imagina- 
tion ;' and as every object' seems to be present to 
the eyes of the lunatic, he thinks he pays for the 
drug : « there's money fot thee !' - Very stroftg and 
6 
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K^ely also is the imagery in a succeeding speech, 
where he thinks himseityiewing his sabjects punished 
by the proper officer : 

Thoa ratcal bedel, hoM thy bloody hand : * 

Why dost thou lash th^t whore ? strip thy own back ; 

Thou h tly lust*st to use her in that kind 

For which ihou whip'at her I 

This circumstance leads him to reflect on the 
efHcacy of rank and power, to conceal and palliate 
profligacy and injustice ; and this fine satire is couch- 
ed in two different metaphors, that are carried on with 
much propriety and elegance : 

Through tatterM deaths small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 

We are moved to find that Lear has some faint know- 
ledge of his old and ^thful courtier. 

If thou wilt weep my iTortunes, take my eyes : 
1 know thee well eiM>ugh ; thy name is Glo*ster. 

The advice he then gives him is very afleaing : 

Thou must be patient ; we came crying hither : 
Thou know'st, the first time that we smell the air 
We wawle and cry 

When we are born, we cry that w* are come 
To this great stage of fods ! 

This tender complaint of the miseries of hrnnan life 
bears so exact a resemblance with the following 
passage of Lucretiusi that I cannot forbear trans- 
cribing it : 

Cut tdntum in wt& resM iraxsirr malormm. 

» • 

Then with distressful critt^he fiUs ih^ X0^» 

To« suire presages ofjliis ttja^xt doom. ' DETD£ll« 
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It is not to be imagiiied thtt our author copied from 
the Roman ; on such a subject it is almost impossi* 
ble but that two persons of genius and sensibility must 
feel and think alike* Lear drops his moralities an4 
medita^s revenge : 

I^ were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with fdt. 1*11 put't in proof; 
And when I've itol'ii opoA tlieae aona-iii-laWf 
Tbenkm,kiU» kUl»kUl, kill, kill. 

The* expedient is well suited to the character of a 
lunatic»and the frequent repetitions of the word < kill/ 
forcibly represent his rage and desire of revenge, and 
innst aSect an intelligent audience at pnce with pity 
and terror. At this instant Cordelia sends one of her 
attendants to protect her father from the danger with 
which he is uireatened by her sisters : the wretched 
king is so accustomed to misery, and so hopeless of 
succour, that when the messenger offers to lead him 
out, he imagines himself taken captive and mortally 
wounded: 



Noteacut f wlut ! a prisoner ? I am e'en 
ThcnatVal foot of fortune : use me well. 
You shall have ransom. Let me hare aurgcons ; 
1 am cut to the bi 



Cordelia at length alrives; an opiate is ad- 
ministered to the King, to calm the agonies and 
agitations of his mind ; and a most interesting in- 
terview ensUes between this daughter, that was so 
unjustly suspected of disaffection, and the rash and 
mistaken fioher. Lear, during his slumber, has 
been arrayed^ in regal apparel, and is Ixtmght upon 
the suge in a chskir, not recovered from his trance. 

vouxzv. a 



I kii£fw not a speech Indre trtly pafthcdc than that rf 
Conblia when she £m sees him : 

Had you not been tkeir father, these whire fiak^ 

Bid challenge pity of them. Was this a fiice 

To be ezpos'd against the warring winds ^ * 

The dreadfulness of that ni^bt is expressed by a cir* 
cumstanee of ^^reat humamty ; for which kind of 
strokes Shakspeace is as eBUsedt as ior his poetry : 

My very enemy's dog. 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against mv fire. And wast thou faiii, poot £itber,' 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues foriotn. 
In short and musty straw ? 

Lear begms to awake ; but his ifingiaaiGiosi is^ still 
distdBperedy and his paia exquisite ; 

You do me wrong to take rae out o*th* grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss ! but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten kad ' ■ » i . 

When Cordelia in great afHiction asks himifh» 
knows her, he replies, 

You are K spirit^ I kaow $ when dkl y6tt die ? 

This reply heightens her distress ; but his sensibi- 
lity beginning to retunv t^ kneels to hhn, and begs 
his benediction. I hope I have no readers that caa 
peruse his answer without tears : 



pPsay 4a not.mock »e ; 



I am a very ibollsh, fond old man. 

Fourscore and u]Jward ; and to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in niy ptrfkct mind. 

Methinksi. should know you^ and kno# ifhis waA ; 

Yet I skqa diMibtftil : forj am mainly ignorant ' 

What place this is. — ^Donot laueh at mfc ;. 

For as I am a' man, I think this lady 

T^ be iny child Cordelia. ' 



• 

Th^ hua^ili^y^ calmneosy md sedatenest of this Sjpeechs 
opposed to the fonner ra^e aiod indign^o oi Loar^ 
i^ finely calculated to excite commiseration* Struck 
wiith the remembrance of the imurious suspicioD he 
had cherished af;aiii^t tlii^ iarourite Aod fond 
4aughtef, the poor old man intreats her, * not to 
weep/ |ind tells her, that ' if she has prepared poigcMi 
tor him, he is ready to 4riDk it; for I know,' 8ay$ 
he, ' you do not, you cannot 1ot£ me, after my cruel 
usage of ypu: your sister^ have done me. much 
wrong) of which I have some &int remembrance ; 
v^ |iave some c^use to hate me, they have none/ 
ISeing told that he is not in France, but in hia own 
kingdom, b^ answers hastily, and in coi^nectaoa with 
Uiiat leading idea which I have before insisted oq, 
' Do not abuse me' — and adds, lyith a meekness and 
cfontritioh that sre very pathetic, *Pray now forget 
and forgive ; I am old and l(M)li8h.' 
•' Cordelia is at last slain : the lamentations of Lear 
are extremely tender and.a&cting; .and diis acci* 
dent is so severe and intolerable, that it again deprived 
him of his i(itellept,.whic)i seemed to be returning* 

His last speech, as he surveys the body, consists 
of such simple reflections as nature and sorrow 
dictate: 

Why should a d«g, a hone, a rat have Itle, 

And thou no breath at ali ? ThouUt come no mora ; 

Never, never, never, never, never ! ■ ■' 

The heaving and awelUng <^his heart is described by 
a most expressive circumstance : 

Pray you undo this but* on; Thank you, S*r, 
Do you see this ? Look on her, look on her Kps ; 
JUooVtkisrawWoktiiere— ^ [ditf. 

. I shaiU traa^iept^ observe, in c0nclusioB of these* 
remarks, th^t this drama is chargeable with co](«. 

s 2 
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•iderable imperfections. The plot of Edmund 
s^inst his brother, which distracts the attention, and' 
destroys the unity of the fable ; the cruel and horrid 
extinction of Gloster's eyes, which ought not to be 
exhibited on the stage; the utter improbability of 
Gloster's imagining, though blind, that he had leaped^' 
down Dover cliff; and some passages that are too 
tur^d and full of strained metaphors; are fault9 
which the warmest admirers of Shakspeare will find' 
it difficult to excuse. I know not, also, whether the, 
cruelty of the daughters is not painted with circum- 
stances too savage and unnatural ; for it is not suffi* 
cient to say, that this monstrous barbarity is founded 
on historical truth, if we recollect the just observation^ 
of B<Mleau, 



Z# vray pet^ fH^juefois n^etre pt ^graistmiUhlu 
Some truths mty be too strong to be believed. 



SOMES* 



IT 123. TUESDAY, JANUARY 8> 1754. 



'Jam praterv& 



Front* fett^ Lalage autritym, HOR* 



The maid whom now you court in vain, 
'Will quickly run in quest of roan. 



•« 



I HAVB before remarked, that * to abstain from the 
appearance of evil,' is a precept in that law, which 
has every characteristic of Divmity ; and I have, in 
more than one of these papers, endeavoured to enforce 
the practice of it, by an illustration of its excellence 
Mod importance. 
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Circttmstanees have been admitted as mdence» 
qf gwlty even when death has been the consequence 
of conviction i and a conduct by which evil ia 
strongly implied, 4s little less pernicious than that 
by which it is expressed. With respect to society, 
as far as it can be influenced by example, the effect 
of both is the same ; for every man encourages the 
practice of that vice which he commits in appear- 
ance, though he avoids it in fact : and with respect 
. 10 the individual, as the esteem of the world is a 
. motive to virtue only less powerful than the appro- 
bation of conscience, he who knows that he is al- 
ready degraded by the imputation of guilt, will find 
himself half disarmed when he is assailed by temp- 
tation : and as he will have less to lose, he will, in- 
deed, be less disposed to resist. Of the sex, whose 
levity is most likely to provoke censure, it is emi- 
. nently true, that the loss of character by imprudence 
frequently induces the loss of virtue : the ladies, 
therefore, should be proportionably circumspect ; 
as to those, in whom folly is most likely to tci-minate 
in guilt, it is certainly of most, importance to be 
wise. 

This subject has irresistibly obtruded itself upon 
cny mind in the silent hour of meditation, because, as 
often as I have reviewed the scenes in which I have 
mixed among the busy and tlie gay, I have observed 
that a depravity of manners, a licentious extravagance 
of dress and behaviour, are become almost universal ; 
Virtue, seems ambitious of a resemblance to vice, as 
vice glories in the deformities which she has been 
used to hide* 

A decent timidtity and modest reserve, have beea 
always considered as auxiliaries to beauty ; but an 
air of dissolute boldness is now a&cted by all who 
,wouId be thought graceful or. polite: .chastity, which 
uied to. b^ 4^scovered in every gesture and evexjr 

s 3 
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look, it now retired to the breast, and is found only 
by those who intend its destruction ; as a genend 
when the town is surrendered retreats to the citadel, 
which is always less capable of defence, when the out- 
works are possessed by the enemy. 

There is now little apparent di&rence between 
the virgin and the prostitute : if they are not other- 
wise known, they may share the box and the drawing- 
room without distin^on. The same fashion which 
takes away the veil of modesty, will necessarily 
ponceal lewdness ; and honour and shame will lose 
their influence, because they will no longer distingnish 
Tirtue from vice. General custom, perhaps, may 
be thought an effectual security against general cen- 
sure ; but it will not always lull the suspicions of 
jealousy ; nor can it familiarize any beauty without 
destroying its influence, or diminish the prerogatives 
of a husband without weakening his attachment to his 
wife. 

The excess of every mode maybe declined without 
remarkable singularity ; and the ladies, who should 
even dare to be singular in the present defection of 
taste, would proportionably increase their power and 
secure their happiness. 

I know that m the vanity and the presumption of 
youth, it is common to allege the consciousness of 
innocence, as a reason for the contempt of censure ; 
and a licence, not only for every freedom, but for 
every &vour except the last. This confidence can, 
perhaps, only be repressed by » sense of danger : and 
as the persons whom I wish to warn, are most impa- 
tient of declamation, and most susceptible of pity, I 
will address them in a story ; and I hope the events 
will not only illustrate but nnpress the precept which 
they contain. 

Flavilla, just as she had entered her fourteenth 
year^ was left an orphan to die care of her mother^ 



b rach drcttmstancet as disappointed aQ the hopes 
wiuch her education had encooraced. Her father, 
who lived in g^at elegance upon the salary of a place 
at conrty died suddenly without having made any pro- 
vision fbr his family, except an annuity of one hun- 
dred pounds, v^ich he had purchased for his wife 
with put of her marriage portion ; nor was he pos^ 
•essea of any property, except the furniture of a large 
house in one of the new squares, an equipage, a few 
jewels^ and some plate. ' 

The ereater part of the furniture and the equipagt 
were sold to pay his debts ; the jewels, which were 
not of great value, and some useful pieces of the plate* 
were reserved ; and Flavilla removed with her mother 
into lodgings* 

But notwithstanding this change in her circum* 
stances, they did not immediately lose their rank. 
They were still visited by a numerous and polite ac- 
quaintance; and though some gratified their pride 
by assuming the appearance of pity, and rathei- 
insulted than alleviated their distress by the whine 
of condolence, and a minute comparison of what they 
had lost widi whs,t they pnossessed ; yet from others 
they were continually receiving presents, which still 
enabled them to live with, a genteel frugality ; they 
were still considered as people of nshion, and 
tnfiited by diose of a lower class with distant re- 
spect. 

' Flavilla thus continued to move in a sphere to 
which she had no claim ; she was perpetually sur- 
rounded with elegance and splendor, which the ca- 
price of others, like the rod of an enchanter, could 
dissipate in a moment, and leave her to regret the 
loss of enjoyments, which she coold neither hope 
to obtain nor cease to desire. Of this, however^ 
Flavilla had nd dn^ She was remarkably tall far 
her age, and was celebrated not only fbr her beauty 
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bat her vit : tfaese qnaKfiyations she coDBidered* oqt. 

only as securing whatever she enjoyed by the £iyour 

of othersy but as a pledge of possessing them ii^ her 

. own right by an advantageous marriage* Thus the 

vision that cunced before her, derived stability from 

the very vanity which it flattered : and she had a,s 

. little apprehension of distress, as diiEdence of hcr ovj^ 

. power to please. 

There was a fashionable levity in her parri^fif 
and discourse, which her mother, who knew the 
danger of her situation, laboured to restrain* 09me- 
times with anger» and sometimes with tears, but 4* 
ways without success. Flavilla was ever ready to 
answer, that §he neither did or said any thing of 
which slxe had reason to be ashamed ; and therefore 
.did npt know' why she should be restrained* except 
in mere courtesy to envy, whom it was an honour to 
provoke, or to slandci*, whom it was a disgrace to 
£?ar. In proportion as Flavilla was more flattered and 
caressed, the influence of her mother became less : 
and though she always treated her with respect* 
from a point of good breeding, yet she secredy 
.despised her maxims, and applauded her own con- 
duct. 

Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated toast ; and 
among other gay visitant^ who frequented her te»- 
.tabie* was Ciodio, a young baronet* who had juat 
taken possession of his title and estate. There wer^ 
many paiticulars in Clodxo's behaviomv which en« 
couraged FlarilU to hope that she should obtain hnn 
ibr a husband : but she suffered his assiduities with 
such parent pleasure, and his familiarities with sp 
little reserve* that he Boon ventured to disclose hil 
intentipo, and make her what he thoi^ht a yery gen^ 
^4 pcqposal oif another kind : but whatever were; the 
artifices with which it was introduced*, or the tcrBi$ 
ifk w}ii(;h it wa^ nud^ Flavilla rejected it with the 
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utmost indignatSon and disdain, Clodio, who, noe« 
Ivithstanding his youth, had long known and often 
practised the arts of seduction, gave ivaj to the 
storm, threw himself at her feet, imputed his offence 
to the phrenzy of his passion, flattered her pride bf 
the most abject submission of extravagant praise, 
intreated her pardon, aggravated his crime, but 
made no mention of atonement by marriage. This 
particular, which Flavilla did not fail to remark, 
ought to have determined her to admit him no 
more : but her vanity and her ambition were still 
predominant, she still hoped to succeed in her pro- 
ject, Clodio's dffence was tacitly forgiven, his visits 
were permitted, hi^ familiarities were again suffer- 
ed, and his hopes revived. He had long entertained 
an opinion that she loved him, in which, howeve^ 
it is probable, that his own vanity and her indiscretion 
concurred to deceive him ; but this opinion, though 
it implied the strongest obligation to treat her with 
generosity and tenderness, only determined him 
again to attempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with 
a probability of^ success. Having, therefore, resolved 
to obtain her as a mistress, or at onc€ to give her up, 
he thought he had little more to do, than to convince 
har that he had taken such a resolution,, justify, it by 
some plausible sophistry, and give her some time 
€o deliberate &pon a final determination. With this 
view, he went a short journey into the country ; hav- 
ing put a letter into her .hand at parting* in which 
he acquainted her, * That he had often reflected, with 
inexpressible regret, upon her resentment of his con- 
duct in a late instance ; but that the delicacy and the 
ardour of his affection were insuperable obstacles to 
his marriage ; that where there was no liberty, there 
could be no lu^iness : that he sliould become- in- 
dtflerent to the endearments of love, when they 
could no longer beilistinguished firom.the oficiouSf- 



n^ss of d^ty t ^t >if hile ^ey ^ere bappy in the 
possession of each others it would be absurd to sup* 
pose they wQuId part; arul thAt if this happiness 
fbould cease^ it would not only ensure but aggra? 
yate their misery to be inseparably united: Uut 
this event was les9 probable^ in proportion as their 
cohabitation was voluntary; but mat he wQul4 
inake such provision fpr her upon the contingency^ 
aa a wife wpulfl expect upon im death. He con^ 
jured her not to detenmne under the influence pf 
prejudice and custom, but according to tl^e laws of 
reason ai^d nature. * After nuture deliberation/ 
paid he, * remember that the whole value of my lift 
depends upon your wilL J dp »ot request 3» 
explicit consent, with whatever transport 1 might 
behold the lovely ponfusion . which it might produce* 
)[ shall attend you in a few days, with tl^e anxiety, 
^ough not with the guilt, gf a criminal who waits for 
^e decision gf bis judge, . If my visit is a<Jjnitted^ 
>ve will never p^it ; if it is rejected, I can see you 

f^Q more/ 
Wl9i>. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1'TSif. 



) ii ■■ Jttcatfh ^r igtns 

ittppftitos 4Mtrl tkAfSQm ■ HOKip 

With he^dlesf feet on i)res yqu go. 
That hid in treacherous ashes glow. 

- ' ■ • 

FxATHJ^A had t^ much understapdiflg as Wjell ai 
virtie, ta deUborate.a moioent apon thir praposalt 
^hf-^aire immediiate . Qrders that Clo4^Q ahould \m 



admitted* no xrfdre. But his Ittter ^i a twnjrfatJorf 
fd gradfy her Vanity, which she couJd not resist : she' 
Aewed it fifst to her mother atid then to the whole 
drcfe of her female acquaintance, with all the exulta- 
don of ^ hero who exposes a vanquished enemy dt 
tne wheels of hU chariot in a triumph ; she considered 
it as an indisputable evidence of hei* virtue, as a re- 

g roof of all who had dared to censure the levity of 
er conduct, and a licence to contitiue it without 
a|Jology or restraint. 

It happened that FlaVilla, soon after this acci- 
dsnu was seen in one of the bolces at the playhouse 
by Mercator^ a ytvtng gentleman who had just re- 
ttimed from his first voyage as captain of a large shij) 
Iti the Levant trade, which had been purchased for 
him by his father, whose fortune enabled him to make 
a genteel provision for five son?, of whom Mercator 
\^as the youngest, and who expect&d to share hi^ 
estate, which was personal, in equal proportions at hit 
d^ath« 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but dis- 
couraged by the splendor of her appearance, and die 
rank of her company. He was urged rather by' 
curiosity than hope, t6 inquire who she was ; and he 
soon gained such a knowledge of her circumstances, 
as relieved him from despair. 

As he knew not how to geft sidmission to her com- 
pany, and had no design upon her virtue, he wrote 
in die first ardour of his passion to her mothet* ; 
giving a faithful account or his fortune and depen- 
dence, and intreating that he might be permitted 
to visit Flatilla as a candidate ror her affection. 
The old lady, after ha^ng made some inquiries, by 
iiC'hich the account that Mercator had given her wa# 
cbnfinncd, sent him an invitation, and received his 
first visit alone. She told him, that as Flavilla had 
no fortune, and as a considerable part of his owt* 
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was ilependent uipon his fathers will> it would be 
extremely imprudent to endanger die disappoint* 
oent of his expectations, by a marriage which would 
make it more necessary that they ^ould be fulfilled ; 
that he ought therefore to obtain his father's con« 
tent, before any other step was taken, lest he should 
be embarrassed by engagements which young persona 
almost insensibly contract, whose complacency in 
each other is contmually gaining strength by fre« 
quent visits and conversation. To this counsel, so 
salutary and perplexing, Mercator was hesitating 
\/h;ftt to reply, when Flavilla came in, an accident, 
which he was now only solicitous to improve. Fla^ 
villa was not displeasea either with his person or his 
address ; the frankness and gaiety of her disposijtion 
%)on made him forget that he was a stranger: a 
conversation commenced, during which they became 
yet more pleased with each other ; and having thus 
surmounted the diiHculty of a first visit, he thought 
lio more of the old lady, as he believed her auspices 
were not necessary to his success. 
, His visits were often repeated, and he became 
every hour more impatient of delay : he pressed 
his suit with that contagious ardour, which is 
caught at every glance, and produces the consent 
which it solicits. At the same time, indeed, a 
thought of .his father would intervene; but being 
determined to gratify his wishes at all events, he 
concluded with a sagacity almost universal 09 
these occasions, that of two evils, to marry without 
his consent was less, than to marry against it ; and 
one evening, after die lovers had spent the after- 
noon by themselves, they went out in a kind of frolic* 
which Mercator had proposed in the vehemence of hit 
passion, and to whicn Flavilla h^d consented in thei 
giddiness of her indiscreuon, and were married at 
Xj^ay Fair. 



. Id the fim interval of itioolleGtton afiertlut preci* 
pitate stqn Mercator considerecU that he ought to be 
the first who acqiuuoted his father of the new alliance 
which had been made in his family : but as he had 
not fortitude enough to do it in person, he expressed 
it in the best terms he could conceive by a letter ; and 
after such an apology for his conduct as he had been 
used to make tm himself, he reouested that he might 
be permitted to present his wife for the parental bene« 
diction, which alone was wanting to complete his feli- 
city; 

• The old gentlemani whose character I cannot bet* 
ter express wan in the fashionable phrase which has 
been contrived to palliate £Jse principles and dissolute 
manners, had been a fi;ay man, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the town. I^ had ofben heard Flavilla toasted 
by rakes of quality, and had often seen her at public 
places. Her beauty and her dependence, the eaiety 
of her dress, the multitude of her admirers, the levity 
of her conduct, and all the circumstances of her si« 
tuation, had concurred to render her character sus« 
nected ; and he was disposed to judee of it with yet 
less charity, when she had offended him by marrying 
his son, whom he considered as disgraced and im- 
poverished, and whosi; misfortune^ as it was irretriev 
able,, he resolved not to alleviate, but increase ; a re- 
solution, by which Others, who have foolish and dis- 
obedient sons, usually display their own kindness and 
wisdom* As soon as he had read Mercator's letter, 
he cursed him for a fool, who had been gulled by 
the artifices of a strumpet to screen her from public 
infamy by fathering her children, and secure her from a 
prison by appropriating her debts. In an answer to his 
• letter, which he wrote only to gratify his resentment, 
he told him, that * if he had taken Flavilla into 
keeping, he would have overlooked it ; and if her 
extravagance had distressed him, he would have satis- 
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fied Ms credSf6^ $ but ttiM 1^ iMffidgt #a« ft()i to be 
Ibr^en ; thatt he ihotrid nei^ have another ^hilMnjf 
6f his mofticy i and that he was detenttlfied txf dee him 
Ao m^re/ Mercator, who was moit proVoked at thi^ 
Outrage than gnered il6 his km^ disdained to reply f 
tmd believing that he hod now fliodt reason to be oflend* 
tdf cooid D6t be persuaded to soKdt a rteonciliation. 

He hired a genteel i^tlutment kff hi* wife of an np- 
hdsterer, who, With a view to let le^^ngs, had taken" 
ited fnmisheda large house near Leicester-fields, ana 
in about two months left her to make another voyage. ' 

He had received visits of coAgratulation firoln her 
numerous aequaintdnee, and bfad returned them as a 
pledge of his desire that they shotrfd be repeated. - Bufr 
a remembranee of 1^ gay multitude, which \iphile be 
Was at home had flattered his vakiity, as soon as 1^ 
was absent alarmed his suspicion : he' had, indeed,' no' 
jiarticttlar cause of jealousy; but his attxiety arose 
merely from a sense of the temptation to whith she 
was exposed, and the im(io9sibility of his supermtending* 
her conduct. 

In the meaii time FlaviUa confined to ii«ttef round- 
the same giddy circle, in Which she had shone so' 
long : the number of he/ vkitants nt^s rather increased 
than dhnihished, the gehdemeii attended with yet 
greater assiduity, and she contihued to encourage their 
civiHdes by die same indiscreet familiarity : Hit was' 
due night at the masquerade, atid another at an openi 
sometimes at a rout, and sometime raxhblin^ wit& t' 
party of ^easure in sh6rt ^xcuriioiis frofn town ^ slk 
came hdme sometimes it midnight, soin^mes in the' 
morning, and sometimes she wto absent tieveral nighti' 
together. 

This cobduct was the cause t( much speculation 
and uneasiness to die good maii and woman of the 
house. At first they su»)ected that FlaviUa was no 
better tbtaawotnasitfpfeftsuie; nd thaK the pertos' 
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disappeared jupbn pretence of a voyfige toaea^ ha4 
^n mp)oyi4 ^o ^9BfOsa^vfK>i^ them» by codcetttng 
lier e^acter» ia ord^ ^ ot^tain such fiiGComiiiodaHQ9 
£»r h^ ^ /$))e i^aiiid a^t «o eaaily hare prociirexji if >! 
l^bkj^Q kqoy»? ^^** *^ iiuspicipo* ipade thero 
watchful and inquisitive, they soon discover^^ Hm 
many ladifBs by wh^m alie ^s ^8ite4 Y^ of good 
«haract^ aind ftshiof^ Her conduct, howQv«ir> tup* 
pojstog her()oi»»a wi£^9 was stiilinexciisaUerapd stiU 
endangered their cn^t 9nd liu^stence ; iiintis wen 
oStm di^Fl^ed i>y the neigUboiir« to the di9adyantage 
ff Jber £biN'«cjkC!r i and an elderly maiden ls«iy» y^ 
ted^ in J^ iMC9iid ipor, bad given w^i^iag i ihe 
^nnjly was dist^bed atall hours in the M^^ and tho 
^t was crowdKi all (Jay with mesaengera and irisitftiU 
toFi«7il3a» 

Qne day, therc&iie, tlic good woman itoolc an opt 
pMtnoity to rsfiiooa(F»tef though in the mos^ diataaft 
and ne^ctfu} term9» and with the utmost diiHdenct 
and caution. She told Flaviila, < that the was a fima 
|v»kng 1^9 thtt ber husband waa abroad, that aho 
kiop^ ^ gmai deal of cpinpaBy, and thfit the woHd was 
^ensonous ; 8h« wisliMedfehat less oc<:ation for acmdal 
i«8S given ; aod hoped to be excMcd the liberty she 
had uken, as she m^ht he nuDed by those alandera 
which could have oo influence upon the great, and 
which, Uuerefore, they were aot aoiiotous to avoid** 
This addiessi however ambiguous, wd however gen^ 
tie, uras easily understood aad fieroely veseoted. rla* 
yilla, proud of her Tirtns^ and iaipatieot of controui, 
wcmld have despised dw counsel of a philosopher, if 
it had implied an laifMnchment of her conduct ; be* 
fbre a. penon so mvch her inferior, therefore, she watf 
under, no restraint ; she answered, with a mixture of 
contempt and indigoation, that * those only y^o did 
|K>| kiNrw Jfuft would dare to takt aay ijberty. witti 

T « 
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Ker ciiaraeter ; snd warned her to propagate no scan- 
dalooa reik>rt at herperil/ 

Flavilia immediately rose from her seat, and the 
woman departed withoot rep)y> thongh she was scarce 
less offended than her lodger, and from that nooment 
ahe determined when Mercator returned to givt him 
warning. 

Mercator*t toyage was prosperous ; and after an 
absence of about ten months he came back. The 
woman, to whom her husband left the whole manage* 
mem of her lodgings, and who persisted in her pur^ 
pose, soon found an opportunity to put if in execn*' 
tion. Mercator, as his part of the contract had been 
punctually fulfilled, thought he had some cause u> be 
offended, and insisted to know her reasons fer com- 
pelling him to leave her house. These his hostess^ 
who was indeed a friendly woman, was very unwil- 
ling to give ; and as he perceived that she evaded his 
Question, he became more solicitous to obtain ain an- 
swer. After much hesitation, which perh^s had a 
worse effect than any tale which malice could have 
invented, she told him, that < Madam kent a great 
deal of compsmy, and often staid out very late ; that 
she had always been used to quiet and regularity ; 
and was determined to let her apartment to some per- 
son in a more private station.* 

At this account Mercator changed countenance; for 
he inferred from it just as much more than truth, as he 
believed it to be less. After some moments of auspence, 
he conjured her to conceal nothing from him, with an 
emotion which convinced her that she had already 
said too much. She then assured him, that < he had 
no reason to be alarmed ; for that she had no exception 
to his lady, but diose gaieties which her station and 
the fashion sufficiently authorized.' Mercator'a au»» 
pieions, however, were not wholly removed ; and he 
pcgan to ^inji, he'had found a confidante whom it 



W9\l14 be hk intoreet tp tniat : ho, tbcNrofiu^w in t^e 
' ibily of his jesjouisy^ cpofesaedy ^ thd^ be had tpoie 
. doubts .cottcornipg bis wife, which it wsi« •£ .tbe utmost 
importance to his hoaour ao4 his peac^ to resolve ; 
be entreated tb?t h^ migbt continoft ii^ the ap^tmvfit 
another yeaf : that» fs b^ abould ^gain le^ve th« king*- 
dom in a short timey she would suffer no incideqty 
vhicb might confirm either bis bo|>es or his fears, to 
(escape hef notice in his absence j and that at^bis ten 
tn|ii she would give him 8^ch an account as would at 
leastx deliver bin^ from the torment of suapenpe, jg»d 
determine his future conduct.' 

There is no sophistry more general than that by 
which we justify a blisy and scrupulous inquiry after 
secrets, which to discover is to be wretched without 
hope of redress ; and no service to which others are 
^o easily engaged as to assist in the search. To com- 
municate suspicions of matrimonial infidelitv» especi- 
ally to a husbandy is; by a strange mixture oi folly and 
malignity, deemed not only an act of justice but of 
friendship ; though it is too late to prevent an evil, 
which, whatever be its guilt, can difiiise wretchedness 
only in proportion as it is known. It is no wonder^ 
therefore, that the general kindness of Mercator's con** 
fidante was on this occasion overborne ; she was flat- 
tered by the trust that had been placed in her, and the 
power with which she was invested ; she consented 
to Mercator's proposal, and promised that she would 
with the utmost fidelity execute her commission. 

Mercator, however, concealed his suspicions from 
his wife ; and, indeed, in her presence they were for- 
gotten. Her manner of life he began seriously to dis- 
approve ; but being well acquainted with her temper, 
in which great sweetness was blefided with a high 
spirit, hie would not embitter the pleasure of a short 
stay by altercation, chiding and tears : but when 
ber inind ym melted into tenderness f|t his departurei 
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ht clasped lier in an extacyof fondnew to his bosom, 
and intreated her to behave with reserve and circum- 
spection ; * because/ said he, < I know that my fk- 
ther keeps a watchful eye upon your conduct, which 
may, therefore, confirm or remore his displeasure, and 
either intercept or bestow such an increase of 
my fortune as will prerent the pangs of separation 
which must otherwise so often return, and in a shoit 
time unite us to part no more.' To this caution she 
had then no power to reply ; and they parted with 
iBtttoal protestations of unalteniUe lorey 
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Uxorem^ Postume^ duns T 



Die qua Tui^iteruy qyibms euagHan toluirit f JUV; 

A sober mtn, like tbec, to change hit life ! 

What fury could possess thee with 4 wife ? DR YD£K« 

^LAViLLA, soon after she was thiks left in <a kind of 
widowhood a second time, found herself with child; 
and within somewhat less than eight months after 
Mercator's return from his iirst voyage, she hap* 
pened to stumble as she was going up stairs, and 
being immediately taken ill was brought to bed be* 
fore the next morning. The child, though its birth 
had been precipitated more than a month, was not re- 
markab^ small, nor had any infirmity which endanger, 
ed its life. 

Jt was now necessary, that the vigils of vdiist and 
the tumults of balls and visits should, for a while, 
be suspended ; and in this interval of languor and 
retirement Flavilla first became thoughtral. She 
often reflected upon Mercator's caution when they 
last parted, which had m^df an indelible impres* 
sion upon her mind, though it had produced no al- 
teration in her conduot: notwithstanding the man- 
ner in which it was expressed, gnd the reason upon 
which it was founded, she began to fear that it 
Slight have .been seemly prompted by jealootyi^ 



The birthi therefore, of her first child in his absence^ 
at a time when, if it had not been premature, it 
could not possibly have been his, was an accident 
which greatly alarmed her : but there was yet ano- 
ther, for which it was still less in her power to ac« 
count, and which, therefore, alarmed her still more. 
> It happened that some civilities which she re- 
ceived from a lady who sat next her at an opera, 
and whom she had never seen before, introduced a 
conversation, which so much delighted her, that 
she gave her a pressing invitation to visit her : this 
jnvitation ii^as accepted, and in a few, da^K^s the 
visit was paid. Flavilla was not less pleased at the 
secon^ interview, than she had been at the first; 
and without making a^ other inquiry concerning 
the lady than where she lived, took the first oppor- 
tunity to wait on her. The apartment in which 
«he was received yras th^ ground floor of aa elegant 
hous^, at a small dist^cf from St. James's. It 
happened that FlavilJa wa,s placed near the win- 
dow ; and a party of the horse-guards riding 
through the street, she expected to see some of the 
royal family, and hastily threw up the sash* A 
gentleman who was passing by at the same instant, 
turned about at the noise of the window, and Fkr 
villa no sooner saw his face than she knew him to 
be the father of Mercator. After looking first 
st^dlastly at her, and theq glancing his eye at the 
. kdy whom she was visiting, he afiFected a content 
tuous. sneer and went on. Flayilla* who had been 
ihrown into some confusioiiy hy thf ^nddiea and uo- 
ex.f)ected sight of a person, whom she knew consi- 
dcu^d her as the disgrace pf his family and the ruin 
of his child, now ch^n^d coiioteoaiice, mi hastily 
retired to another part w the room : she was touoh* 
ed both with grief a^d anger at thia silent ihanlt, of 
.ybioh, however, she did qq( Aen euapeat .tbe.cauM^ 
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It 18, indeed* pt>bable9 that the ftther of Mercator 
would no where have looked upon her with com* 
placency ; but as soon as he saw her companion, he 
recollected that she was the favourite mistress of 
^an old courtier, and that this was the house in 
which he kept her in great splendour, though she 
bad been by turns a prostitute to many others. It 
happened that Flavilla, soon after this accident, 
discovered the character of her new acquainunce ; 
and never remembered by whom she had been seen 
in her company, without the utmost regret and ap- 
prehension, 

Sh^ now resolved to move in a less circle, and 
with more circumspection. Jn the mean time her. 
little boy, whom she suckled* grew very fast ; and it 
could no longer be known bv his appearance, that 
be had been bom too soon. His mother frequently 
gazed at him till her eyes overflowed with tears ; 
and though her pleasures were now become do- 
mestic, yet she feared lest that which had produced 
•hottld destroy them. After much deliberuion, she 
determined that she would conceal the child's age 
from its fether ; believing it prudent to prevent a 
aunpicion, which, however ill-founded, it mi^ht be 
<iimcult to remove, as her justification would depend 
wholly upon the testimony of her dependents : and 
her nuMher's and her own would necessarily become 
doubtful, when every one would have reason to con* 
elude, that it would still have been the same supposing 
the contrary to have been true. 

Such was the state of Flavilla's mind, and her lit^^ 
tie boy was six months old, when Mercator retum*- 
ed. She received him with joy, indeed, but it was 
■mixed with a visible confusion ; their meeting was 
more tender, but on her part it was less chearful; 
she smiled with inexpressible complacency, but at 
the same|ime the tears gushed firom her eyes, anij^ 



«he W9f 9tiui with an univcrMl t»em^» &$ercar 
tor eai^ht the infection ; ao4 caressed first hi« FW 
yim, and then his lx>y9 with ao e^esa pf foAdpe^f 
tisd delight that before he had qever e?(prei5|^ 
•The »ig}it of the child made him. mone thap ever 
%i9h a recoi^ciliation with his fatber; and having 
heafd» at hia first Jaodingy that he wa^ d|ingi9xoi»4r 
)y ill, he d^ermtned to gp immediately. and ait^n^ 
fo 9ee him» projnisiog that he would retiirp to 
9upper. He ,had> in the nudst of hi^ caiiesseiH 
more than once inquired the age of his aoq* but 
the question had been always evaded ; of which* how* 
mrer, he took no notice* nor did it proiduce a^y sus-* 
picion. 

. He ^as now hastening to inquire aft^r his father ; 
|>ut a^ he passed through the baU, he was ofiicjuttsly 
laid hold of by his landlady. He vas not nuck 
fiisposed to inquire how she had fulfilled his charge | 
but perceiving by her looks that she bad something 
to communicate* which was at least in her ov9 opi? 
•nion of importance, he sufiered her to lake him int# 
her parlour. She immediately shut the diaotf and 
reminded him* that she had und^rtakeia m office 
with reluctance which he had pressed i^poa l^^ 
and that she had done nothing in it to vhi/^h hf 
had not b9und her by a promise | that 4he was ex- 
tremely sorry to communicate her discoveries ; but 
■that he was^ worthy gentleman* and* indeed* ought 
fp know them. She then told him* f that the child 
was born within less than eight months atter his last 
4:ietum from abroad ; that it was said to have come 
he&>re its time* hut that haidng pressed to see it 
she waa refiised.' This indeed* was true* aod con* 
firmed the good won^an in her suspicion ; for Fh^ 
:villa* ,who Imd still resented the freedom which she 
had taken in her remonstrance* had kept her at a 
.great distance : and the servantst tfi gratify the. 



iMBtrMB} creilei k«r ^tk the utimdst mioleflee ahd 
oomempu 

At dus r^don Mett9fot turned pale. He now 
recoflected, that ids question concerning the chiid'r 
btrth had been evaded ; aad concluded, that he had> 
been shedding teai^s ef tdidemess and joy over m 
siruinpet and a bastard, vho had robt»ed him of hii' 
patrimony, his honour, and his peace. He started- 
up vdth the iuriotts wildness of sudden phrenzy ; but 
she with great difficulty prevailed upon him not to^ 
leave the room. He sat down add remained some 
time motionless, with his eyes fisced on the ground^ 
and his hands locked in each other. In proportion as 
he believed his wife to be guilty, his tenderness for ' 
his £idier revived ; and he resolved, with yet greater 
seaiy to prosecute his purpose of iiftmediately attempt- 
ing a recotlc^iation. 
- In this state of confusion and distress, he went 
to the house ; where he learned that his father had 
died early in the morning, and that his relations 
W«re then -assembled to read his will. Fulvius, a 
brother of Meitrator's mother, with whom he had 
^Ways been a favourite, happening to pass from 
one room to another, heard his voice. He accosts , 
edl him with great ardour of friendship ; and, sooth- 
ing him with expressions of condolence and affec- 
tion, insisted to introduce him to the company. 
Mercator tacidy consented : he was received at 
least with civility by his brothers, and sitting down 
among them the will was read. He seemed to listen 
like the rest ; but was, indeed, musing over the story 
which he had just heard, and lost in the speculation 
of his own wretchedness. He waked as from a 
dream, when the voice of the person who had beea 
reading ifrdB suspended ; and nhding that he could 
no longer contain himself> he started up and would 
have lot the company. 
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Of the Drill wUdi had been rtad before htm» he. 
knew nothing : but his uncle believing that he was 
moved \irith grief and resemment at the manner in 
which he had been mentipned in it, and the bequeiBt- 
only of a shilling, took him into another room ; 
and, to apologize for his father^s unkindaess, told 
him, that * the resentment which he expressed at 
his marriage, was eveiy day increased by the con- 
duct of his wife, whose character was OQw become 
notoriously infamous;' for that she had been seen 
at the lodgings of a known prostitute) with whom 
she appeared to be well acquainted/ This account 
threw Mercator into another agony ; from which he 
was, however, at length recovered by his uncle* 
who, as the only expedient by which he could re* 
tneve his misfortune and sooth his distress, pro- 
posed that he should no more return to his lodgings, 
but go home with him 5 and that he would himself 
take, such measures with his wife; as could, scarce 
fail of inducing her to accept a separate . mainte- 
nance, assume another name, and trouble- him no 
more. Mercator, in the bitterness of his afflktioiii 
consented to this proposal, and they went away to- 

gether^ 

. Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by 
Flavilla with die most tender impatience. She had 
put her little boy to bed, and decorated a small 
room in which they had been used to ^ sap by them- 
selves, and which she had shut up in his absence ; 
she counted the moments as they passed, and lis- 
tened to every carriage and every step that she 
heard. Supper now was ready : her impatience 
was increased; terror was at length mingled with 
Vegret, and her fondness was only busied to 
afnict her: she wished, she feared, she accused, 
she apologized, and she wept. In the height of 
these eager expectatioiM and this tender distress. 



she reeeivM t biflet which 'MetXJAor- had. been per«^ 
snaded by bis uaclr to write, in which he upbraideci 
her in ^ strongest teraiSy with abusing his conli* 
dence and dishonouring his- bed ^ * of this/ he said,. 
^ be had now obtained sulEctant proof to do justice to, 
himsdfy and that he was determined to see her no 



more.'' 



To- diote, whose heans have not already acquainted 
them -with the agonv which seized Flavilla, upoa 
i^e. sig^t of this billetf all attempts to describe itr. 
would be not only ineffectual but absurd* , Having 
passed thd night without sle^ and the next day with«^ 
#ttt foodf disappointed in every attempt to discover 
^hat was become of Mercatar, and doubting if she 
should* have found himy whether it would be possible 
to convince himofh^r innocence $ the violent agita* 
^n of h^r mind p^duced a slow fever, which, before 
she considere4'it as a disease, she communicated to 
ih^ child while she (jberished it at her bosom, and 
iH^ept 'q«>er it as an^ orphan, whose life she was ^usuiiiaby 
ing with 'her own* 

• /After Mercatop had been absent about ten days^ 
his uncle^ having persuaded him to accompany sorne 
fri^dt to. a country-seat at the distance oi near sixtj^ 
miles, went to his lodgings in order to discharge the 
ioiti^and Oy>what terms- he could make with Fla- 
^a> whom ^e hoped to intimidate with threats of a 
j^bsecutioa and divorce ; but when he came, he 
ifiyund that Fhtilla was sinking very fast under her. 
diseasey^nd 'that the child was. dead already. . The 
Woman-of the house, into whose hands ^he had just 
put her pepeating watch 4Uid aome other ornaments as 
ji security for her rent, was so touched with her dis- 
tress^ and.»so> firmly persuaded- of her innocence by 
the manner in which she had addressed her, and the 
calm , solemnity with which she ^absolved tho^e by 
whom she had been traduced, that at soon .as the 
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had discotered FiiIi4»b'8 btisRiM^ sHe dm^Or her- 
ielf on her knees, and lhtr^aftki> dxat £f Ife knew 
vrh€re Mercator vriA to be Ibiiftdi he ^vtwld urge 
him to returO) that ^f pefMihl^ the i&e of WMm 
might be preserved, and the happiness o^ boiii be 
restored bjr her ^oSttScfliMto. FiAhils^ lirho ^1 m»^ 
pected appearances, or at least was in doubt of die 
cause that had produced thcfhi, yfifovAd wfft discdrer 
his nephew ; but after nraeh etitresfty tkid expests- 
lation at la^t engaged iipeh his hOn<mr for thb- 
cdttveytoce of ar Tetter. The'Vovfiitn, tis vooo as 
tfhe had obtaiiled this promise, rail i^ affd oomntfl-. 
nicat^d it to ^ariHk ; who, IvKen 4he had reanfeftd 
fl-om* the saiprize and tuiiitiH whieh k oocatiOMd^ 
was stt|ipbftea in her bed-, and i^ abost hdf an hoiir» 
after hianyeiFortiB and many intervals, iK^Ote a siioit 
billet ; which was seded sffa^ pttt liKo die hands <ii 
Fullrius. 

Fuivius immediately inckied'ahd dispatched k li^ 
flie po'st,^resdving' that in-ia e&estien so dkmbcfitl and 
of such importance, he wotttd no Ardier imerpose* 
Mercator, who the inom^it he ci^'his'e^ upoii the 
letter knew both the hand and stial, amr ^Mioakigv 
fe^ moments in snspensei at leoifthtom it o^, jstajl 
read ihese-words ; 

'•Snchhas been my folly, thfit,-pe^ap8, I ibctafld 
tat be acqukted of guilt in aiiy cffcumstaac^^ bat 
ihsseih which I write. I <lo libt, therefore, byt ^ 
your sake, wish them oth^r than -they »N(. Tte.^ 
dear infant, whose 'bhth has undone me, «9w iim^ 
dead at my ^idei a victim to «iy indiaa^^MB aaad 
foxJit resentment. 1 am scarce ftble to ^ide my 
pen. ^Ut I most ^Tt^tly Entreat to ifte yooy dias 
fbu may at least hav^ ^he satis&etion to hear ass 
4tte£t my innocence with the last sij^, and «e^ out 
ifetonctBdtioti on-tdy fips ^^Hk'^they^eifee^^embfecfT . 
'fk^ sinyre6fliott> 



Mereator, wlxmi-ao earthquake would less ha^e 
affecfeed than this ktteri felt all his tenderuess revive ia 
a mcMOiieDty and reflected with unutterable anguish 
iipon the rashness of his resentment. At the thought 
of his distance iirom London, he started as if he had 
felt a dagger in his heart ; he lifted up his eyes to 
Heaven, with a look that fiXpifessed at once an accu- 
sation of himself, and a petition for her ; and then 
rushin? out of the h(^8e, without talking leave of any, 
or ordering a servant u> attend him, he t09k post 
horses at a neighbouring inn, and in less than six 
hours was in Leicest^r/ields* But notwithi^tanding^ 
his speec),' he arrive4 too late ; FlaviUa had suffered 
the iaat agony, and her eyes couldl beheld him no 
mcir^^ Grief and disappointment, removse and des- 
pair, now totally subverted his reason. It became 
necessary to remove him by force from the body ; and 
after a confinement of two years -in a madrhouse he 
died. 

May every lacfy, on whose memonii campassion 
shall record these events, tremble to assume the leVity 
of Flavilla ; for, perhaps, it is in ibe power of no man, 
in Mercator's circumst^ces, to b^kv jealous tbifk 
Mercalor. 
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•Sterlles ffec Icgit arenas' • 



'Utcaneretpausis^mersttque^boc fidvere vervm* lAJQA^, 

» • . _ • . ■ . , 

' ' Canst thou bcKcvc the vast ctfernal Mind 
' Was e*cr to Syrts and- Lybian sands confin'd ? 

That he. would chuse this waetepthis banen ground,' 

To tescji the thin uihabitanta around,. 

And leave his truth in wilds and departs drpwn*d ? 

. . _ •,.:.. V . . ... I - ■ 

There- has alwa^FB prevailed among that part of man- 
kind that addict their minds to speculation, a propen- 
'•ityto talk much of the delights of reticement ; and 
some of the most pleasing compositions produced in 
every age contain desoriptions of the peace and happi- 
lie^s of -a <;puf|try-^ li£i. , 

I know not whether those who thus anabitiousW 
repeat the praises of solitude, have always considered, 
how much they depreciate mankind by declaring, 
that whatever is excellent or desirable is to be ob- 
tained by departing from them ; that the assistance 
which we may derive from one another, is not equi- 
valent to the evils which we have to fear ; that the 
kindness of a few is overbalanced by the malice of 
many ; and that the protection of society is too 
dearly purchased, by encountering its dangers and 
enduring its oppressions. 

These specious representations of solitary hap- 
piness, however opprobrious to human nature, 
have 80 far spread their influence over the world* 



that afanost eircry man dfdtghts hia ' {magtnatioa 
wkh the hbpet of obtauung some tiqie an oj^r* 
tonity of retreat. Many^ indeed, who enjoy it* 
treat only in hnaginationy content thcRudyet with 
beiievingy that another year will tnuwport them to 
rural tranquillity^ and die while they talk of doing 
whaty if tney had iiyed ionger» they wodd never 
have done* But many likewise dicre are, either of 
greater resolution or more credulity, who in earn- 
est ay the state which they have been taught to 
think thus segue from cares and danffers; and re* 
tire to privacy, either diat diey may improve their 
^ippiness, mcreise their knowledge, or eault thdr 
virtue. 

The greater part of the admiren of solitude, 9M, 
of aM oSier classes of mankind, have no higher or 
remoter view, than the present gratification cS* thehr 
passions. Of these some, haughty and impetuous, 
iy from aodety only because they cannot bear to 
repay to others the regard which theoaseives iexact^ 
'^nd think no state of Ms ehgifaie, hut that which 
places them out of the reach of .censure or contrindt 
and ^brds Uiem opportunities of living in a pctpe- 
tual compliance with their own indinatioiiSy without 
the necessity of regulating their actions by any other 
other man's convenience or opinion. 

There are others of minds more ddicaie and tear 
der, easily ofiended by every deviatiott from recti* 
tude, soon disgusted fay ignorance or hnpcitinence^ 
and always expecting from the conversation of 
mankind more elegancy, purity, and tnith, than the 
mingled mass of ufe -will easily afibnL Such meia 
are in haste to tedre £rom grossnets, fidschoody and 
^tality; and hope to ilnd in private hidMtationa 
at least a negative f<^icity, an exemption from the 
^ocks and perturbatbns with which public 
«ie continuaUy chstressing them* 
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V . To oeither. of these votaries will sotitude afford 
-U^t content, which she has been taught so. lavishly 
>to promise. The man of arrogance will quickly dis- 
covery that by escaping from his oj^nents he has 
lost his flatterers, that greatness ia nothing where it 
is not seen, and power nothing where, it cannpt be 
felt: and he, whose fiiculties are employed in too 
oloseaa observation of failings and defectSi will iind 
his condition veiy little mended by transferring. his 
attention from others to himself; ha will probably 
soon come back in quest of new objects, and be glad 
to keep his captiousness employed on any character 
rather than his own. 

Others are seduced into solitude merely by the 
"aithority of great names, and expect to nnd those 
charms in . tranquillity which* have allured states- 
men and conquerors to the shades: theo? likewise 
are apt to wonder at their disappointment, for want 
of considering, that those whom they aspire to 
.imitate carried with them to their countiy seats 
.minds fiill fiaught. with subjects of reflection, the 
consciousness of great merit, the ^memory of illusi- 
trious actions, the knowledge of important events, 
^d the seeds ,of^ mighty designs to be ripened by 
futnre meditation* Solitude was to such men a 
release from fatigue, and an opportunity of usefiit 
ness. . .But .what can retirement confer upon him, who 
having doDff nothing, can receive no support from 
Ills owa importance, who having known nothing, 
cin flpd no entertainment in reviewing the past, and 
who intending nothing, can form no hopes from 
prospects of the future ; he can, surely, take no wiser 
course thaa that o£ losing himself again in the crowd, 
and filling the vacuities of his mind with the news of ■ 
the day. 

' ..Others: consider solitude as the parent of philo- 
sophy, and retire in expectation of greater int^- 



macies with acience^ as Numa repaired to the grovea 
>i;hen he conferred with Egeria. These men have 
not always reason to repent. Some studies require a 
continued prosecution of the same train of thought, 
such as h too often interrupted by the petty avoca- 
tions of common life: sometimes, likewise, it is 
necessary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 
present to the mind ; and every thing, therefore, 
must be kept at a distance, which may peiplex the 
memory, or dissipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred by soli- 
tude, its appucation must be attained by general con* 
verse. He has learned to no purpose that is not 
able to teach ; and he will always teach unsuccessfully, 
who cannot recommend liis sentiments by his dictioo 
or address. 

Even the ' acquisition of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by. the advantages of society : he that never 
compares his notions with those of others, readily 
acquiesces in his first thoughts, and very seldom 
discovers the objections which may be raised against 
his opinions ; he, therefore, otten thinks himself 
in possession of truth, when he is only fondling 
an error long since exploded. He that has neither 
companions nor rivals in his studies, will always 
applaud his own progress, and think highly of his 
performances, because he knows not that others have 
equalled or excelled him. And I am afraid it may 
be added, that the student who witlidraws himseii 
from the world, will soon feel that ardour extinguish- 
ed which praise or emulation had enkindled, and take 
the advantage of secrecy, to sleep, rather than to 
labour. 

There remains yet another set of recluses, whose 
intention entitles them to higher, respect, and whose 
motives deserve a more serious consideration. - 
Thes^ retire from the world, not merely to bask io 
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ease w gratify curiosity ; but that being disengageci 
from common cares^ they may employ more tmie in 
the duties of religion : that they may regulate their 
actions with stricter, vigilance^ and purify their thoughts 
by more frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated abore.the mists of mortality, 
I am far from presuming myself qualified to gite 
directions. On him that appears <to pass through 
things temporal/ with no other care than * not to 
lo^e finally the things eternal/ I look with such ve- 
neration as inclines me to approve his conduct in 
the whole, without k minute examination of its parts ; 
yet I could never forbear to wish> that while vice 
IS every day multiplying seducements, and stalking 
forth with more hardened effrontery, virtue would 
not withdraw the influence of her presence, or for- 
bear to asseH her natural- dignity by open and un- 
dented perseverance in the ri^ht. Piety practised 
in solitude, like the flower that blooms in the desart, 
may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven, and 
delight diose unbodied spirits that survey die works 
of God and the actions of men ; but it bestows no 
assistance upon earthly beings, and however free from 
taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splendour of 
beneficence. . 

Our . Maker, who, though he gave us such va- 
rieties of temper and such difference of powers, yet 
designed us all for happiness, undoubtedly intend- 
ed that we should obtain that happiness by dif- 
ferent means. Some are unable to resist the tera^ 
tations of importunity, or the impetuosity of their 
own passions incited by the force of present temp- 
tations : of these it is undoubtedly the duty to fly 
^om enemies which they cannot conquer, and to 
cultivate, in the calm of solitude, that virtue which 
is too tender to endure the tempests of public Kfc 
But there are others, whose passions graw moce 
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jBtrong and irreffular in privacy;, and who cannot 
maintain an uniform tenor ot virtucy but by ex- 
posing their manners to the public eye, and assist- 
mz the admonitions of conscience with the fear of 
inlamy : for such i( is dangerous to exclude all wit- 
nesses of their conduct, till they have formed strong 
habits of virtue, and weakened their passions by 
frequent victories. But there is a higher order of 
men so inspired with ardour, and so fortified with re- 
solution, that the world passes before them without 
influence or regard : these ought to consider them- 
selves as appointed the guardians of mankind : they 
are placed m an evil world, to exhibit public exam- 
ples of good life ; and may be said, when th^ with- 
draw to solitude, to desert the station which Provi- 
dence assigned them. 
T 
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' ■ ■ Vettres ita miratur, laudatqut /■ ■■ — HOR. 

The wits of old he praises and admires. 

* It is very remarkable,' says Addison, < that not- 
withstanding we fall short at present of the an- 
cients in poetry, painting, oratory, history, archi- 
tecture, and all the noble arts and sciences which 
depend more upon genius than experience ; we 
exceed them as much in dogc^erel, humour, bur- 
lesque, and all the trivial arts ot ridicule.' As this 
(iae observation stands at present only ia the forpi 



of a general assertion, it deserree I think to be 
examined by a deduction of particulars, and confirmed 
by an allegation of examples, which may fixrnish ad 
l^reeable entertainment to those who have ability 
and inclination to remark the revolutions of hmnail 
Ivit. 

That Tasso, Ariosto, and Camoens, the three 
most celebrated of modem Epic Poets, are infinite^ 
ly excelled in propriety of design, of sentunent and 
style, by Homer and Virgil, it would be serious 
trifling to attempt to prove : but Milton, perl^ps, 
will not so easily resign his claim to equality, if ndt 
to superiority. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that if Milton be enabled to dispute the prize with 
the great champions of antiquity, it is entirely owing 
to the sublime conceptions he has copied h'om the 
Book of God* These, therefore, must be takes 
away, before we begin to make a just estimate of 
hif genius ; and from what remains, it cannot, I 
presume, be said, with candour and impartiality* 
that he has excelled Homer, in the suUmiity.and 
Tariety of his thoughts, or the strength and nnajesty 
of his diction. 

Shakspeare, Comeille, and Racine, are the only 
nodem writers of Tmgedy, that we can venture to 
oppose to Tlschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
The first is an author so unconunon and eccentric, 
that we can scarcely try him by dramatic rules. In 
strokes of nature apd character, he yields not to the 
' Greeks : in all other circumstances that constitute 
the excellence of the drama, h^ is vastlv inferior. 
Of the three moderns, the most feultless is the ten- 
der and exact Racine : but he was ever ready to 
acknowledge, that his capital beauties were bor- 
rowed from his favourite Euripides : which, indeed, 
cannot escape the observation of those who read 
^ith attention his Phaedra and Andromache. The 



^1x^008 and truly Roman sentiments of ComeiUf 
are chiefly drawn from Lucan and Tacitus ; the 
former of whom* by a stranee perversion of taste* 
he is known to have preferrea to VirgiL His dic- 
tion is not so pure and melli^uouSy his characters 
not so vatious and just, nor his plots so regular, so 
interesting and simple^ as those of his pathetic rivaL 
It is by tlus simplicity of fable alone, when every 
aingle act, and scene, and speech, and sentiment an4 
word, concur to accelerate the intended event, thai 
the Greek trsuredies kept the attention of the audience 
knmoveably uxed upon one principal object, which. 
must be necessarily lessened, and the ends of th» 
drama defeated, by the mazes and intricacies of modein 
plots. 

The assertion of Addison with respect to the 
first particular, regarding the higher kinds of poetry, 
will remain unquesyonaoly true, till nature in some 
distant age, for in the present enervated with luxury, 
aha seems incapable or such an effort, shall produce 
some transcendant genius, of power to eclipse th^ 
Iliad aiqd the Edipus. 

The superiority of the ancient artists in Painting, 
as not perhaps so clearly manifest. They were ig« 
noran^ it wiU be said, of light, of shade, and per-i 
apective | and they bad not the use of oil colours^ 
which arc happOy. calculated to blend and unita 
Without harshness and discordanre, to give a bold*^ 
Bcss and relief to the figures, and to form those 
middle Teints which Tender eiyery well-wrought 
jpiece* a closer resemblance of nature. Judges of tne 
truest taste do, however, place the merit. of colour- 
9kg &r below that of justness of design^ and jforce 
of expression. In these two ^ghest and most imn 
pQit^t ejccellencies the ancient ..{jainters were emi«. 
MAtly skilled, if we trust the testimonies of Pliny, 
yvbii^ra^d Iftt6ia»i„-juad tid credit them We.^ 
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obliged, if we would form to ourselves any idea of 
&ese artists at all ; for there is not one Grecian 
picture remaining: and the Romans, some fevS^ of 
whose' works have descended to this age, could 
never boast of a Parrhasius or Apelles, a Zeuxis» 
Timanthes, or Protogenes, of whose performances' 
the two 'accomplished cridcs above mentioned speak 
In terms of rapture and admiration. The statues 
that have escaped the ravages of time, as the Her^* 
cules and . Laocoon for instance, are still a stronger 
demonstration of the power of the Grecian artists 
in expressing the passions ; for what was executed 
in marble, we have presumptive evidence to think, 
might also have been executed in* colours. Carlo 
Marat, the last valuable painter pf Italy, after copy-, 
ing the head of the Veniis in the Medicean collec- 
tion three hundred , times, geperously confessed^ tha^ 
he could not arrive at half the gtace and perfisctien 
of his model. But to speak my opinion freelv on 
a very disputable point, I must own, that it the 
modems approach the ancients in any of the arts 
here in question, they apprpach them nearest in 
The Art of Painting. The human mind can with 
difficulty conceive any thing ^more 'exalted, than 

• The Last Judgment' of Michael Angelo, and 

• The Transfiguration" of Raphael. What can be 
more animated than Raphael's * Paul preaching at 
Athens ?' What more tender and . delicate than' 
Mary holding the child Jesus,' in his i&mous • Holy 
Family ? What more graceful than « The Aurora* 
of Guido ?' What more deeply moving than- * The 
Massacre of the Innocents' by Le Brun ?"^ 

But no modem Orator can dare to enter the list» 
ifnth Demosthenes and TuUy. We hare discourseSi 
indeed, that may be admired for their perspicuity,' 
piirity,. and elegance ;, but can produce none thaft 
-abound in a subUnfe which* whirls away* the sMldCtoi^ 
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like a mighty torrent, and pierces the inmost recesses 
of his heart like a flash of lightning ; which irresistibly 
and instantaneously convinces, without leaving hini 
leisure to weigh the motives of conviction. The ser- 
mons of Bourdaloue, the funeral orations of Bossuet, 
particularly that on the death of Henrietta, and the 
pleadings of Pelisson for his disgraced patron Fouquet, 
arethe only pieces of eloquence I can recollect, that 
-bear any resemblance to the Greek or 'Roman ora- 
tor ; for in England we have been particularly unfor- 
tunate in our attempts to be eloquent, whether in parlia- 
ment, in the pulpity or at the bar. If it be urged, 
thal^ the nature oi modem politics and laws excludes 
the pathetic and the sublime, and confines the speaker 
to a cold argumentative method, and a dull detail of 
proof and dry matters of fact ; yet, surely, the Re- 
(t?ion of the modems abounds in topics' so incompara- 
bly noble and exalted, as might kindle- the flames of 
gemline oratory in the most fngid and barren genius: 
hiuch more might this success be reasonably expected 
from ^uch geniuses as Britain can enumerate ; yet no 
piece of this sort, worthy applause or notice, has ever 
yet appeared. 

The few, even among professed scholars, that ard 
able to read the ancient Historians in their inimitable 
originals, are startled at the paradox of Bolingbirolce, 
^ho boldly prefers Guicciarmni td TKucydides '; that 
is, the most verbose and tedious to the Indst conipre- 
hensive and concise of writers, and a collector of facts 
^ one who was himself an eye-witness* and a principal 
actor in the important story he relates. And, iddeed, 
it may well be presumed, that the ancient histories ex- 
ceed the modem from this single consideration, that 
the latter afe .commonly compiled by recluse scholars, 
unpractised in business, war, and politics ; whilst the 
former are many of them written by ministers, com- 
manders^ and princes themselves. We haye, iiide^ 
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a few flimsy mpmnira, psnticttbrW In a veighbounog 
fiatioDy written by persons disepfy iotefested ia the 
transactions they describe ; but these I imagiaf wiB 
not l)e compared to * The retreat «f the ten thonsaad' 
which XenophoD himself conducted and cdatedy fler 
to ' The Gallic War' of Cxsar, nor < The ^eoioBS 
fragments' of Polybius, which our modem «ennfi)0 
and ministers would not be discredited .by^ mUgenllf 
penisingt and making them the models of tlusir loondnfll 
as we}I as of their style. Ai'£ the reiUctians ^FMft- 
diiavel so subtle and refined as those of T«citup i Jkat 
the portraits of Thuanus so strong and eaqirensLve M 
those of Sallust and Plutarch ? Are ihe nsifnuions jf 
Davila so lively and animated^ or do his -jeotimtentt 
breathe such a love of liberty-and Vatmt As Aasr of 
Livy and Herodotus ? 

The &u|yremejexcellenoe of the ancientjkixihiteeturet 
she last particular to be touched^ I ^shaM atoit MfAugjf 
upon, because it has never once been 'galled in qiiwb 
tioua and because it is abundantly testified, by the anAI 
ruins of . an^hi^theatreSf aquedupts, arohes, and eo- 
lumns» that are the daily objects of Yeneratioa» ;thoii|^ 
not oJTimitation. This art» it is observableythas fiever 
^ecn inaiprovcd in later s^es in onesii^kinsftaace ; shut 
every just and l^itlmate edifice is still .Ibnaed ao> 
Wording to the five old established ordeFi* to wtuch 
human wit has «ever been able to add a atxth of 
e^ual symmetry and strength. 

Suchy therdbrey «r£ the triumphs of the AaaentSt 
specially the Greeks, over the Moderns. They mayt 
pefl^psy be not unjustly ascribed to a genial dtmatt^ 
chat .gave such a happy temperament of body as WQS 
most proper to produce fine sensations ; toa la^gtiafle 
most harmoniousy copious, and forcible.;^ to th^piiblic 
^encouragements and honours bestowed *<m-' the cold* 
vators of literature;, to the emulsdoo ex<:ited amoi^ 
JEhe generous youth, l>y -exhibitioDs pT their perfinm- 



nnctB at the solemn games ; to their inattention to 
the arts of lucre and commerce, which engross and de- 
base the minds of the modems ; and above all» to an 
exemption from the necessity of overloading their na- 
ttmd ncat^es with ieanuog and kaguageti^ with which 
we in these later times are obliged to qualify ourselves 
for writers, if we expectlft be read. 

It is said by Voltaire, with his usual liveliness, * We 
shall never afi;aiA behold the timet ii4ieo a Duke de la 
•RochefoucauTt might go iirom the coBvenation of a 
Pascal or Amauld, to the theatre of Comeille/ This 
reflection may be more justly appfied to the ancients* 
and it may with much greater truth be said ; * The age 
win never again return, when a Pericles, after walk- 
ing with Plato in a portico built by Phidias, and paint- 
ed by Apdles, mi^ repair to hear a pleading of 
Demosthenes, or a tragedy of Sophocles.' 

I shall next examine the other part of Addison's as- 
sertion, that the modems excel the ancients in all the 
arts of Ridicule, and assign the reason^ of this sup^ 
posed e3coellence. 

Z 
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Ille liftistrtrsufn, bie dextrarsum ahxi ;' wtus Utrifue 

MrroTf ted variU illwiit partibus* HOR. 

When in a wood wc leave the certain way. 
One error fools us, though we various stray, 
' Some to the left, and some to t'other side. FRANCIS. 

It' is common among all the classes p£ mankind, tp 
charge each other with tiifling away life : every man 
looks on the occupation or amusement of his neigh- 
bour, as something below the dignity of our nature," 
^and unworthy of the attention of a rational being- ^ 
' A man who considers Ae paucity of the wants of 
nature, and who, being acquainted with the various 
means by which all manual occupations are now facili- 
tated, observes what numbers are supported by the la- 
bour of a few, would, indeed, be inclined to wonder, 
how the multitudes who are exempted from the ne- 
cessity of working either for themselves or others, 
find business to nil up the vacuities of life. The 
greater part of mankind neither card the fleece, dig the 
mine, fell the wood, nor gather in the harvest ; they 
neither tend herds nor build houses ; in what then are 
they employed ? 

This is certainly a question, which a distant pro- 
spect of the world will not enable us to answer. 
We find all ranks and ages mingled together in a 
tumultuous confusion with haste in their motions, 
jand eagerness in their looks ; but what they have to 
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pursae <ur afoid, a more minute observation most inform 
mem. 

When we analyBe the crowd into individaals, it 
•oon appears that the passions and imaginations of 
men wiO not easily suffer them to be icUe : we see 
things coveted merely because* they are rare, and 
pursued because they are fugidve $ we see men 
Conspire to fix an aibitrary value on that which is 
worthless in itself, and then contend for the pos- 
session. One is a collector of fossils, of which he 
'knows no other use than to ^ew them ; and when 
he has stocked his own repository, firrieves that the 
stones which he has left behind him should be 
picked up by another. The florist nurses a tulip, 
and repines that his rival's beds enjoy the same 
ahowers and sun-shine with his own. This man is 
'hurryin? to a concert, only lest others should have 
heard ue new musician before him ; another bursts 
from his company to the playi because he fancies 
himself the patron of an actress ; some spend the 
tnoming in consultations with their taylor, arid 
some in directions to their cook : some are form- 
ing parties for cards, and some laying wagers at a 
horse-race. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that some of these 
lives are passed in trifles, in occupations by which 
the busy neither benefit themselves nor others, and 
by which no man could be long engaged, who se* 
nously considered what he was doingj or had know- 
ledge enou^ to compare what he is with what he 
■ might be made. However, as people who have the 
same inclination generally flock together, every 
tiifler is kept in countenance by the sight of others 
as unproiitably active as himself; by kindlincr the 
heat of competition, he in time thinks himself im- 
portant, and by having his mind intensely engaged, 
iie is secured from weariness of himself. 

* 3 
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Some degree of sclf-approbation is always. the re« 
ward of diligence ; and I cannot^ therefore^ but con? 
fiider the laborious cultivation of petty pleasures, as a 
more happy and more virtuous dispositiotty than tha^ 
universal contempt and haughty nedigence^ which 
is sometimes associated with powenul faculties, but 
is often assumed by indolence when it disowns its 
n^mct and aspires to the appellation of greatness of 
mind. , . , . . 

It has been long observed, . that drollery and ri* 
dicule is the most easy kind of wit.: l^t it be added, 
that contempt and arrogance is the easiest philo- 
sophy. To find some objection to every thing, and 
to dissolve in perpetual lazinesa .under pretence 
that occasions aie wanting to call forth activity, to 
laugh at those who are ridiculously busy without 
setting an example of more rational industry, is no 
less in the power of the meanest than of the highest 
intellects. 

^ Our present state has placed us at once in such 
different relations, that every human employment, 
which is npt a visible and immediate act of good- 
ness, will be in some respect Or other, subject to 
contempt : but it is true, likewise, that almost every 
act, which is not directly vicious, is in some respect 
beneficial and laudable. * I often,' says Bruyere, 
< observe from my window, two beings of erect form 
and amiable countenance, endowed with the powers of 
reason, able to clothe their thoughts in language, an^ 
convey their notions to each other. They rise early 
in the morning, and are every day employed till sun- 
set in rubbing two smooth stones together, or, in other 
terms, in polishing marble,' 

* If lions could paint,' says the feble, * In the 
room of those pictures which exhibit men vanquishing 
lions, we should see lions feeding upon men. If the 
stone-cutter could have written like Bruyere, what 
would he have replied ? 
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* * I Idok up,* says he, « evQry day from my shop^i 
upon a man -whom the idlers, who stand still tOi 
ga'7e upon my work, often celebrate as a wit and a 
phSosophen' I often perceive his face clouded, 
with caqe^, • and am told that his taper is' sometimes, 
burning at midnight. The sight of a man who 
works so much harder thaii myself, excited my 
curiosity. I heard no sound of tools ip his apart-^ 
menti and, . therefore, could not imagine, what he 
wasrfioing ; but was told at last, that he was writing 
descriptipns of ^mankind, who when he had de^ 
vcribed them would live just as they bad lived be* 
fore ; that he sat up whole nights to change a sen- 
tencey because die sOund of a -'letter was too often 
repeated ; that he was often disquieted with doubts,, 
about the propriety of a word which every body 
understodd ; that he would hesitate between two 
expressions equally proper, till he could not fix hi» 
choice' but by 1 consulting his friends $ that he will 
run from one end of Paris to the oth^r, for an op^ 
portunity of reading a period to a nice ear; that 
if a single line is heard with coldness and inatten* 
tion, . he retuiiis home dejected and disconsolate ; 
and that by all this care and labour, he hopes only 
to make a little book, which at last will teach no 
useful art,, and which none who has it not will per* 
ceiye himself to want. . I have often wondered for 
what end such a being as this was sent into the 
world; and should be glad to see those who live 
thus foolishly, seized by . an order of the govern- 
ment, and obliged to labour sit some useful occu^ 
pation.* 

Thus, by a partial and imperfect representation, 
may every thing be made equally ridiculous. Hef 
that gazed with contempt dn human beings rubT 
bing stones together, might have prolonged the 
same amusement/bywalking- though t^e. city, and- 
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■eeiog othere with lookg of importance heaptng oiie 
brick upon another ; or by rambltng ibto the cooo-i 
try, where he might observe other creatures of thm 
same kind driving in a piece of sharp iron into the clay^ 
or in the kinguage of men less enlightened, plooghing 
the field. 

As it is thus easy by a detail of minute circom* 
stances to make every thing little, so it is not dtf« 
ficult by an aggregation of effects to make eveiy 
thing great. l%e polisher of marble may be fbrm-^ 
me ornaments for the palaces of virtue, and the 
schools of science I or providing tables on which 
the actions of heroes and the discoveries of saget 
shall be recorded, for the incitement and iBstruC"* 
tion of future generations. , l*he mason is e^cer- 
cising one of the principal arts by which leftsoning 
beings are distinguished from th« brute, the art to 
whicn life owes much of its safety and all its cOtt« 
venience, by which we are secured iix>m the in* 
clemency of the seasons, and fortified ^nnet the 
ravages of hostility ; and the ploughman is changing 
the race of nature, diffusing plenty and happhiess over 
kingdoms, and compelling the earth to give food to 
her inhabitants. 

Greatness and littleness are terms merely com* 
paradve; and we err in onr estimation of things, 
because we measure them by some wrong standard. 
The trifier proposes to himself only to equal or 
excel some other trifier, and is happy or- miserable 
as he succeeds or miscarries : the man of sedentary 
desire and unacdve ambition sits comparing mi 
power with his wishes ; and makes hit inability to 
perform things impossib^, an excivie to himseU for 
performing nothing. Man can only form a just 
estimate of his own actions, by malung his power 
the test of his petformance, by comparmg what he 
does with what ^ can do» Wboaver ilM0y pir* 
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severes in the exertion of all his iacultiesy does vhat 
is great with respect to himself; and what will not 
be despised by Him, who has^ given to all created 
beings (heir different abilities : he &ithfully perform* 
the task of life, within whatever limits his labours 
may be coniined, or how soon soever they may hi 
forgotten. 

We can conceive so much more than we can ac<» 
com|4ish, that whoever tries his own actions by his 
imaginadon, may appear despicable in his own 
eyes. He that despises for its littleness any thing 
resdly useful, has no pretensions to applaud the gran- 
deur of his conceptions ; since nothing . but narrow? 
ness of mind hinders him from seeing, that by pur- 
suing the same principles every thing limited will ap- 
pear contemptibie. 

He that neglects the care' of hi^ family, while his 
benevolence expands itself in scheming the happiness 
o|^imaffinftry kmgdomst miffht with ecjual reason sit 
on a throne dreaming of universal empire, and of the 
diffusion of blessings over all the globe : yet even this 
globe is litde, compared with the system of matter 
within our view ! and that system barely something 
more, than "lipfi<«ntity, compared with the boundless 
regions of space, to which neither eye nor imagination 
can extend. 

From conceptions,' therefore, of what we ipight 
have been, and from wishes to be what we are not» 
conceptions that we know to be fool\sh, and wisheJi 
which we feel to be vain, we must necessarily de- 
sctnd tb the consideration of what we are. We, 
have powers very scanty in their utmost extent, but 
v^hich in dififerent men are differently proportion- 
ed* Suitably to these powers we have duties pre^ 
scribed, which we must neither decline for the sake; 
of 44ighting. ourselves with easier amuseqients, nqi;' 



•veiicxrit in idie cootampktkw of gieatar excdknoe 
crioore extemite eomprehenskni. 

la order to the rig^t condact of oiti* Ktet, yupe muet 
femember, that we arevot born to please ouraelves^ 
He that stadteB simply his own satisfaction^ wiU always 
find the proper busMiessi^hit station too hard or to» 
easy for him. But if we bear continually if» mmdp 
«ur fehtioix lo The Father of Bemg» bv whom we 
M placed ia the world, aid whir ha* auotted vm the 
tart which we are to bear m the general systeat of 
life, we ^laM be easily persaaded to i^iga oaf own in- 
eliaatioatf to Unerring Wisdom, and do the worknfe-K 
cyeed lor us with cheerfiifaiess and diligeace. 

T 
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Whate*er excites our hatred, love or joy, 
^ Or hapCfix ftar, these themes fny mute entfUofi 

TO TH£ ADVEKTUEaR. 
sift, Bslh, I>eft s|k 

Leokakix) da VniGr, one of the laost accan*- 
plished masters in the ait of paiatiiig, was accut* 
tomed to delineate instantly in his pocket book 
^ery face in which he diseorered any siagolarky of 
^ or feature* By this metbad he ooiriaed 4 Tan 



foHeetkm of variovstCMbteiianceSj; and ^escaped that^ 
l»aiTeQ unifbrmky Msid fctosiUancei lo iwhle io the 
ffencfsdity of hiatoiy pieoes* thai die cMCtator is apt 
toinaijifte^tU the ^gvives fire of lOOje i&mily. 

As .» mondisi; shoiild imitate this practtee, and 
sketch diasacierB from the ^isp at -the iBsUBt ia 
swhidlitthegr jBtrike jhim ; i aoKiscd' foyseif yestcEdBy 
in rtbe PufDp^sooiny .by 'Oomtmfk£ng the di£Seiieni 
iM>BdiiaMmB and ohararlers of the oeraons ivho were 
jQOvIng :befi»e iDfe» aod paiMiuacly iho vanaiw 
motives tJialinineDoed them lo aronrd to the city. 

i^^EodiniWy a y«UDg Q«bl«ian of great hopes 
And* c^ge /prfifffirty« Ml into a .coarae d[ early de- 
faiUf^erjAt Westmiasier schodiy and at the age of 
^ixteseo Tprivately kept ;an jibaadoiied ivoman of the 
«towii» tto whose -icd^iDgs he stxde in the mterrals of 
Khool hponiy and isdio soon .ccmmnimcxted to him 
n.diaeMe <of i|»ou]iar;pawer to poison the springs of 
iifey md prevent ihe maturity of .manhood. His 
body ,is •enervated And emaciated^ his cheek yeUow 
imd faloodless, his hand palsied, and his mind 
gloomy aod .deje<cted. It b^mg thought, hanrever, 
jdssobildly necessary for the weifane «f fhis :&m]ly 
dwt^he shouki marry» he .has been betrothed, in thia 
nbaadfid canditson, to a .hidy ^vhose beauty and viva- 
jaty-^;in their meridian ; and his iphysicians haveor'> 
dered him to these salutary waters to try if it be pos^ 
Hiiale >fiir Jmn to lecoxrer a little beakh belbre the mar« 
«ia«e js £ekhrafttL , 'C«i we iwonder at 'the •dimi- 
.auwfaed niGe'of half^ibrmed aninials, that crawl about 
mir fitrottB m the Aajp€ of men, when matches so 
jineq^ jand>so annatiH^are .not only permitced, \m 
iHl|oaKd as a «c^ of 41ial duty, and the condition of 
yuan tal fiiiRour : 

: ■ 11 ■ ■ F rom the* Fame <43^raee 
1towaaly.tos s£vfl&, « jfuuf raop > 
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r Inertoo is a pluinp and healthy- old bachelor, a 
•enior fellow of a rich society in one of our uni- 
.versitiesy whose chief business in life is to rid^ be- 
fore dinner for a -good appetite^ and after it for a 
good digestion. Not only his^ situation but his 
taste has determined him to continue in a state of 
celibacy ; * for/ toys he, * at present I can afford to 
.drink port and keep a couple of geldings ; but if I 
should rashly ' encumber myseif with madam and 
iier hratsy I must descend to walk on foot and drink 
ale.' He was much alarmed at \mis8ing his r^ukur 
•annual fit of the gout, and, on that account,, having 
waited' for it with impatience and uneasiness a 
month longer than the expected time, he hurried to 
this city in hopes of- acquiring it by thetefHcacyof 
;the waters. . I found him yesterday extremely de- 
jected, and on. my entering his chamber, fLife,' 
said he, * is full of vexations and disappointments : 
what a dreadfid accident!* I imagin«i that some 
'Selected friend, some brodier of his . choice, * was 
deadf or that the*^college treasury was burnt: .but 
he iiunediately undeceived me by addmgn— ^ I was 

* presented with the finest^ the fattest collar of brawn, 
.and expected it at dinner this day : but die rascaUy 
carrier has conveyed it to a. wrong place, fifty miles: off, 
and before I can receive it, it will be absolutely unfit 
for eating.' 

, Here likewise is the learned and ingenious Critob 
Crito is a genius of .a superior order, who hath^ong 
instructed and. entertained, his country, by many ij&- 

• comparable works, of literature and inorality ; and 
who in a Grecian eommon*yealth would haige had 
A statue ^ected, and have been maintained at the 
public expence ; but in this kingdom he has with 
j^i^eat ; difficulty gained :a precarious competence, by 
incessant labour and applicatioQ. These/ uninter- 
rupted aad unrewarded studies haTe^at^kogth'' im- 

6 * 
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laired his hedtliv and ludemiiied a coiitdtution na* 
tundly vigorous and happy : and as Crito has nerer 
been able to lay up a sum sufficient to procure him 
the assistance whidi the debility of sickness and age 
require^ he was obliged to insure his life, and borrow 
at exorbitant interest* a few poimds to enable him 
to perform this/jouniey to Bafth^ which alone cQuld 
restore his health and spirits ; and now^ as his money 
and credit are exhausted^ he will • be . ccnnpelled to 
abandon this place, when his cure is only half-efiected ; 
and must retire to languish in a little iodffttig in Lon- 
don, while his readers and> admirers, content them- 
selves with lamendng his distress, and wondering 
how it comes to pass that nothing has been done for 
>a man of such distinguished abilities and integrity. 
^ Doctor Pamper is possessed of three large eccle- 
siastical preferments : his motive for coming hither is 
somewhat singular ; it is, because his parishes cannot 
furnish him with a set of persons that are equal to 
him in the knowledge of whist; he is, therefore, 
necessitated every season to frequent this place, where 
aloAe he can meet with gamesters that are worth con- 
tending with. ... 

Spumosius, who is one of the liveliest of free- 
thinkers, had not been three months at the Temple 
before he became irresistibly enamoured of the beauty 
of virtue. He always carried a Shaftesbury 'in . his 
pocket, and used to read and escplain the striking 
passages to large circles at the coftee-house ; he was 
of opmibn that for purity and perspicuity, desance of 
style, and force of reasoning, die Characteristics were 
incomparable, and'wer« models equally proper for 
regulating our taste and our morals. He discovered 
a delicate artificial connection in ' these discourses, 
: which to vulgar eyes appear to be loose and incohe* 
'rent rhi^sodies : nay, he clearly perceived, that each 
Jtteat^se depended- on the foneg!oing,^and abdpgeihtf 
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caiDpcMedaaewiifenn wliok^ and tbe noblest syatem 
of tradi and TUtne that had been uii|iarfed to man- 
kind. He qnaxidled inreooncilably vkh his dearest 
friend, who happened to .lunt, that the style was 
afiected and unhannooionsy the met^ihors fiur«£;tched 
and violent, and fireqnentlj coarse and illiberal, the 
a ignwie u ts inconclusive and un&ir, the nuilery fiigid 
and insipid, and totally different £rom the Attic irofiy 
of Socnttes, which the author |MPesumed to propose for 
fats pattern. Spumosius always disdained to practise 
virtue on the mean and mercenary motives of reward 
mipnnisfament ; and was omvinoed, that so excellent 
a creature as man m^t be kept in oider by the 
silken cords of delicacy and decorum. He, thereA>re, 
frequendy sneered at the priestly notions of heaieo^ 
and hell, as & only to be entertained by vulgar and 
mordid. minds* But being lately attacked by a aeveie 
distemper, he betrayed fears that were not coo^wtible 
with the 'boldness of his former professions ; and ter- 
rified at the approM^ of death, has had recourse to 
various remedies, and is at last arrived here, as 
•lull of doubt as of disease, but feeling more- acute 
>ain in his mind than can possibly be inEicted onJiis 




Mr. Grull was lately a soap-boiler at iChester, but 
iiavtng accufluilated a vast fortune by tiade^ he is now 
4%8olved to be poHte, ^d enjoy his money iinth taste. 
JEie has broug^ his^mHoeroas ramily of aukward girfp 
Jiither, ,only because he .has heard thkt pe<^ie of 
£i^on, do.^ tlus time of ^year, generally take 3 
-trip to Bath : and for the same .reas<m he iiotends in 
she spring to make a journey to Paris, and wiM, I dare 
^aay, /commence virtuoso on his return, uid he a pro- 
tfessed judge of dress, pictures, < and fiunkure. 

I must not forget to inform you that we have die 
company of C^tain Gairish, a .wit and a cvytic, who 
pf«t«»d8 .be is jpecfectly scquainted wi^ the bcs^ 
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writers of the aore, and whose opinion on every new 
work is deemed decisive in the Pump-room. The 
prefaces of Dryden^ and the French critics* are the 

SjM'ces from which his immense literature is derived, 
acier's Plutarch has enabled him to talk familiarly 
of the most cekbrased Greeks and RoraaBS* and 
Bayle's Dictionary finished him for a scholar. Some* 
times he vouchsafes to thtnk the Adventurer tolerable ; 
but he generally exclaims, * How grave and senten** 
tious ! Good Heavens ! what more Greek ! This 
circumstance will ruin the ci^t of the paper. They 
wiU not take my advice, for you must know I am 
intimate with all the authors of it 5 they are ten in 
number ; and some of them— — *But as I have been 
entrusted with their secrets, I must disclose no more. 
To tell you the truth, I have given them a few essayi 
myself^ which I have written for my amusemenc 
^n guard,* 

If these portraits, which are fidthfuUv cojMed from 
file Hf^f should amuse you^ I may, perhaps, take tm 
«pportunIly of adding to the collection, 

lam, 
Z Mr* Adventurer, Yours, 

PHILOMEDSSt 
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* 

The man will surely fail who dares delay, ^• 

And lose to-morrow that has lose to-day. 

It was said by Raleigh, when some of his friend^ 
lamented his confinement under a sentence -of death,' 
which he knew not how. soon he might suffer, * tba( 
the world itself was only a larger prison, out of whicH 
fom^ were every day selectea for execution/ That 
ther^is a time wh^n every man is struck with a sensQ 
of this awful truth, I do not doubt ; and, pa-lu|Mt 
a hasty speculatist would conclude that its influence 
would be stronger in propQrtioQ •; as it moi^ fre« 
quehtly occurred : but upon eveiy mind ihat is be- 
come familiar with calamity, calamity loses its force ; 
and misery grows less only by its continuance, be- 
cause those who have long suffered, lose their sen- 
sibility. 

If he, who lies down at night in the vigour and 
health of live-and-twenty, should rise in the morn- 
ing with the infirmities of fourscore, it is not impro- 
bable diat he would sink under a seqse of his condi- 
tion ; regret of enjoyments which could never return, 
would preclude all tl\at remained, and the last mourn- 
ful effects of decay would be hastened and aggravated 
by anticipation. But those who have been enfeebled 
by degrees, who have been shaken ten years by the 
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the palsy ; or ciippled by the gout, Itequently totter 
about upon their crutches widi an air of waggish 
jocularity, are always ready to entertain their com* 
psaiy with a jest, meet their acquaintance with a 
toothless grin, and are the first to toast a young 
beauty when they can scarce lift the glass to their 
lips. Even criminals, who knew that in the morn- 
ing they were to die, have often slept in the night ; 
though very few of those who hare been committed 
for a capital offence, which they knew wouM be easily 
proved, have slept the first night after they were con- 
fined. Danger so sudden and so imminent alarms, 
•onfbunds, and terrifies ; but after a time stupor sup- 
plies the want of fortitude ; and as the evil approaches, 
it is in effect less terrible, except in the moment when 
it arrives : and then, indeed, it is common to lament 
that insensibility, which before perhaps was volunta- 
rily increased by drunkenness or dissipation^ by 
toHtary intemperance or tumultuous company. » 

l^ere is some reason to believe, that * this power 
bf the worid to come,' as it is expressed in the sub- 
limity of Eastern metaphor, is generally felt at the 
iame age. The dread of death has seldom been 
found to intrude upon the cheerfulness, simplicity, 
and innocence of children ; they gaze at a funer^yt 
procession with as much vacatit curiosity, as at any 
other shew, and see the world change before them 
'Without die least sense of their own share in^the 
Vicissitude. In youth, when all the appetites are 
strong, and every gratification is heightened by no* 
velty, thd mind i*esists mbumful ihipressions with a 
iittd of elastic power, by which me sighature that 
is forced upon it is immediately effaced : when this 
tumult first subsides, while the tttt^hmeht of fifi* 
te yet strongs attd the thhd begioa to look foi-wardj 
and concert measures by which those enjoyineuti 
Ydaj be sectutd which It is edidts^ tor keep) or 

Y 3 
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others obtained to atone for tbe disappointments that, 
are pasty then death starts up like a spectre in all his 
terrors, the blood is chilled at his appearance, he 
is perceived to approach with a constant and irresisti- 
ble pace, retreat is impossible, and resistance is vain. 

The terror and anguish which this image produces^ 
whenever it first rushes upon the mind, are always- 
complicated with .^ sense of guilt and remorse ; and 
generally produce som-j hasty and zealous purposes of 
more uniform virtue and more ardent devotion, of 
something that may secure us not only from the 
worm that never dies and the fire that is not quenched, 
but.from total mortality, and admit hope to the re- 
gions beyond tiie grave. 

This purpose is seldom . wholly relinquished, 
though it is not always executed, with vic^our aD4 
perseverance ; the reflection which produced it often 
recurs, but it still recurs with less force ; desire of 
^ immediate pleasure becomes predominant ; appetite is 
no longer restrained; and eitlier all attempts to 
secure iuture happiness are deferred * to a more con- 
venient season,' or some expedients aie sought to 
render sensuality and virtue compatible, and to obtain 
every object of hope without lessening the treasures 
of possession. Thus vice naturally becomes the dis- 
ciple of infidelity ; and the wretdi who dares not 
aspire to the heroic virtue of a Christiaq, listens with 
eagerness to every objection against the authority of 
that law by which he is condemned, and labours in 
rain to establish another that will acauit him : he 
forms many arguments to justify natural desires ; he 
learns at length to impose upon himself; and assents 
to principles which yet in his heart he does not 
believe ; he thinks himself convinced, that virtue 
must be happiness, and then dreams that happiness is 



virtue. 



fhese firaudsi though they would haye been ini- 
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possible in the hour of convictioo and tem>r, ^e yet 

practised with great ease when it is pasty and contri* 

bute very mugh to prevent its return. It is, indeed^- 

scarce possible, that it should return with the same 

force, because tlie power of novelty is necessarily 

exhausted in the first onset. Some incidents, how-. 

ever, there are, which renew the terror ; and they 

seldom fail to renew tlie. pui'pose : upon the death of 

a friend, a parent, or a wife, the comforts and the 

confidence of sophistry ai*e at an end ; the moment 

that suspends the infiuence of temptation, restores 

the power of conscience, and at once rectifies the 

understanding. He, who has been, labouring to 

explain away those duties which he had not fortitude. 

to practise, then sees the vanity of the attempt; he 

regrets the time that is past, and resolves to improve . 

that which remains : but if the first purpose of refor* 

mation has been ineffectual, the second is seldom ex« 

ecuted ; as the sense of danger by which it i^ produced 

is not so strong, the motive is less ; and as the powei^ 

of appetite is increased by habitual gratification, th^ 

opposition is more: the new conviction wears off ; 

the duties are again neglected as unnecessary, which 

are found to be unpleasant ; the lethargy of the soul 

returns, and as the danger increases she becomes less 

susceptible of fear. 

Thus the dreadful condition of him, < who looks 
back after having put his hand to the plough,' may 
be resolved into natural causes ; and it may be 
affirmed, upon mere philosophical principles, that 
there is a call which is repeated no more, and an apos* 
tasy from which it is extremely difficult to return. 

Let those who still delay that which yet they ber 
lieve to be of eternal moment, remember that their 
motives to effect it will still grow weaker, and the 
difficulty of the work perpetually increase ; to neglect 
it novfp therefore, is a pledge that it will be neglected 
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lor ever : ianAAf^bej are roused bf thai thought, let 
them instantly improve its influence ; for even this 
thought when it retums, will return with less power, 
induiottgh it should rouse them now, will perhaps 
rouse them no more. But let them not confide in 
Such virtue as can be practised without a struggle, 
;nid which interdicts the gratification of no passion 
but malice ; nor adopt principles which could never 
be believed at the only time when they could be use- 
ful ; like arguments which inen sometimes form when 
they slumber, and the moment they awake discover to 
be absurd. 

liet those Who in the atigiiish of an awakened 
mind have regretted the past, and riesolved to redeem 
it in the fixture, persist invariably to do whatever they 
then wished to have done. Let this be established 
as a constant ruk of action, dnd ^posed to all the 
Cavils of sophistry and sense ; for this wish will ine- 
vitably return when it toust for ever be ifieftectual, at 
that awful moment when < the shadow of death shall 
be stretched over them, ^nA that night co^imence in 
Vbith np man can M^Ork.* 
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.Ergo aliquid nostris dc nmrihus, JUV, 

« 

And mingle something of our times to please. < 

DRYDEN.Jur. 

FoN'T^NPLLE, in his panegyric on Sir Isaac Newton^ 
clones a long ^numeration of that great philosopher'a 
virtues and attain mehts, with an observation, that 
* he was not distinguished from other men by any 
•ingulaiity either natural or affected.' 

• It is an eminent instance of Newton*s superiority 
to the rest of mankind^ that he was able to separate 
knowledge from those weaknesses by which knowledge 
i$ generally disgraced ; that he was able to excel m 
science and wisdom, without purchasing them b j 
the neglect of little things ; and that he stood alone,, 
merely because he had left the rest of mankind be-^ 
hind him, not because he deviated from the beaten 
track. ' '*' 

Whoever, after the example of Plularch, should 
compare the lives of illustrious men, might set this 
part of Newton's character to view with great ad- 
vantage, by opposing it to that of Bacon, perhaps 
the only man of later ages, who has any preten- 
tions to dispute with him the palm of genius and 
science. 

Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful 
contemplation of almost eveiy other object of know- 
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ledge t curious inspection into common fife, and 
after having surveyed nature as a philosopher, had 
examined ^ men's bunness and bosoms' as* a statcf- 
man ; yot failed so much in the cofllhsct of domes- 
tic affairs, that, in the most lucrative post to which 
a great and wealthy kingdom could advance him, 
he felt all the miseries of distressfiil poverty, and 
committed all the crimes to which poverty incites. 
Such were at Once his negligence and fSpacity, that 
as it is said, be would gain by unworthy practises that 
money, wliicb, when so acquired, his servants might 
steal from one end of the table^ while Be sat studious 
and abstracted at the other. 

As scarcely any man has reached the excellence^ 
Very few have sunk to the weakness of Bacon : but 
almost all die studious tribe, as they obtain any par* 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewise some conta- 
gion of his defects; and obstruct the veneration 
which learning would procure, by follies greater ot 
tess to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian^ 
that the world punishes With too great severity the 
e^ror of those, who imagine that the ignorance of 
Ettle things may be compensated by the knowledge 
bfj?reat ; for so it is, that as more can detect petty 
failings than can distinguish or esteem great qualin- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more easiW 
disposed to censure than to admiration, conteAmt 1$ 
often incurred by slight mistakes, which real virtue 
or usefiilness cannot counterbalance. 

Yet such mistakes and inadvertencies, tt is not 
easy for a man deeply immersed in study to avoid ; 
no man can become qualified for the common in-^ 
tercourses of life, by private meditation ; the man« 
ners of the world are not a regular system, planned 
by philosophers upon settled principles, in "Which 
every cause has a congruous eneci, and opft paii 



hsM a jtttt refecence to iw>ther. Of the f^hipiu pn^. 
valent in every country, a lew liave arisen, iterhap^* 
^om particular temperatures of the climate; a kw 
.more from the constitution of the governiqent ; but 
the greater part have grown up by chance, be^ 
^started by caprice, been contrived by affectation, or 
iK>rrowed without any just motives of choice f]:ojp 
.other countnes. 

Of all these, the savage that hunts his prey upo^ 
ihe mountains^ and the sagj that speculate^ in hjs 
oloset, . must j^iecessarily Jive in equal ijgnqrance ; 
yet by the observation of these trifles it is, th»it ^the 
/anks of mankind are kept in order, that the address 
of one to another is -r^^ated, and the genc^ral busi- 
ness of the world caiiied op with &cility and 
;inethod. 

These things^ therefore, though small in them- 
.aelves; becck^a/e g^eat by their frequency; ^tii h|e 
very much mistakes his own interest, who, to thie 
unavoidaUe unskilfulness of ^tractioa and retire- 
ment, adds a voluntary neglect of common formb 
and increases the disadvantages pf a ^studious cour]$e 
fii life by an a^gant contempt of those practice.^, 
.by ;which others endeavour to gain favour and multi- 
jjjy ' friendships. 

A real and interior disdain of fashion apd cere- 
,inony, is indeed, not very often to be found : muc]^ 
.the greater part of those who pretend to laugh ajL 
(fopjpery and formalities, secretly )viah ^ have pos« 
.Mssed those ^qu^fic^tions which they pretend tp 
despise ; and because they find it dimcult tp wash 
away the tinaure which they have so deeply imbib- 
ed, endeavour to harden themselves in a sullen ap« 
4>robation of their pwn colour. Neutrality is a state'* 
into which the busy passions of man cannot easily 
ttthiide ; n^d he who is ig danger of tlje pangs ^f 
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' envy, 18 generally forced to recreate his iniaginatioa 

• with an effort of contfempt. 

' Some, however, may be found, who^ supported 

• by the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated 
fey a long course qf reputation and applause, volun- 
tarily consign themselves to singularity, affect to 

' cross the roads of life because they know that they 
shall not be justled, and indulge a boundless grati- 
'fication of will, because th^y perceive that diey 
shall be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are ge- 
nerally known by the name of Humourists, an ap- 
pellation by which he that has obtained it, and 
Can be contented to keep it, is set free at once from 
"the shackles of fashion ; and can go in or out, sit or 
'stand, be talkative or silent, gloomy or merry j ad- 
vance absurdities or oppose demonstration, without 
any other reprehension from mankind, than that it 
is his way, that he is an odd feIlow> and mustbe let 
alone, • 

This seems, to many, an easy passport through the 

*various factions ' of mankind ; and those on whom it 

is bestowed, appear too frequently to consider the 

•patience with which their caprices are suffered as an 

- Undoubted evidence of their own iniiportance, of a 

genius to which submission is univers^ly paid, . and 

whose irregularities ar^' only considered as conse- 

^quences of its vigoiir: TheSe pecukarities, however, 

are always found to spot a character/ though they 

may not totally obscure it ; and he who expects from 

Mankind, that they should give up established customs 

In compliance with his single will, and exacts that 

deference which he do^s not pay, may be -endured, 

but can nevfer be approved. 

' Singularity is, I think, in its own nature, univer"- 
sally and invariably displeasing. ' In whatever* re- 
:spcot a man diners fronr otliers, he must be^ coil- 



sidcred by ttian a» either worse or bett^: by be- 
, ing better^ it is well known that a man gains admi- 
ration oAener than love, since all ^approbadon of 
his practice mnst necessarily condemn htm that 
gWes it ; and though a man often pleases by inieri- 
dnty> there are few who desire to give such plea- 
sure. Yet the truth is, that singularity is almost 
always regarded as a brand of sli^t reproach ; an() 
where it is associated with acknowledged merit, 
8.enres as an abatement or an allay of excellence, 
by which weak eyes are reconciled to its lustre, and 
by whichy though kindness is not gained, at least envy 
is averted. 

But let no man be in haste to conclude his own 
merit so great or c6nspicuous, as to require or jus- 
tify singularity: it is as hazardous for a moderate 
understanding to usurp the prerogatives of geniusj 
as. for a common form to play over the airs of uncon- 
tested beauty. The pride of men will not patiently 
endure to see one, whose understanding or attain* 
ments are but level with their own, br^ak the rules by 
v^hich they have consented to be bound, or forsake * 
the direction which they submissively follow. ' All 
violation of established practice implies in its own 
nature a rejection of the comnlon opinion, a defiance 
of common censure, and an appeal trom general laws 
to private judgment : he, therefore, who differs from 
others without apparent advantage, ought not to be an- 
gry if his arrogance is punished with ridicule ; if those, 
whose example he superciliously overlooks, point him 
out to derision, and hoot him back again into the 
Common road. 

The pride of singularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, 
and where, therefore, vanity is without excuse. Bui 
there are occasions on which it is noble to dare t# 
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Stand, alone. To be pious among infidels, to be. 
disinterested in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of virtue and reason in the midst of sensualists, is 
a proof of a mind intent on nobler things than the 
praise or blame of men, of a soul fixed in the con- 
templation of the highest good, and superior to th« 
tyranny of custom and example. 
^ In moral and religious questions only, a wise man 
will hold no consultation^ with fashion, because 
these duties are constant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of i^en,. but the commands of 
Heaven ; yet even of these, the external mode is 
to be in somie measure regulated by the prevailing 
taste of the a^ in which we live ; for he is certainly 
no friend to virtue, who neglects to give it any law- . 
fill attraction, or suffers it to displease the eye, or . 
alienate the affections, for want of innocent compli- . 
ance with fashionable xletoration. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious Nel- 
con, that he was remarkably elegant in his manners, 
and splendid in his dress. He knew* that the emi- 
nence of his character drew many eyes upon him ; . 
and he was careful not to drive the young or the 
gay away from religion, by representing it as an enemy 
CO any distinction or enjoyment in which human nature 
may innocently delight. 

In this censure of singularity, I have, therefore^ 
fio intention to subject reason or conscience to custom 
or example. To comply with the notions and prac- 
tices of mankind is in some degree the duty of »• 
social being ; because by compliance only he caa . 
please, and by pleasing only he can become usefiil : 
tmt as the end is not to be lost for the sake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to complaisance ; 
for the eftd of complaisance is only to gain the kind- 
ness of our fellow-beings, whose kindness is desira* 
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ble only as instrumental to happiness, and happiness 
must be always lost by departure from virtue, 
T 
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f erimurper ffatm lotorum* . VIRG. 

•^-Driv'ti thro' xht palpable obscure. 

Carazan, the merchant of Bagdat, was eminent 
throughout all the £ast for his avarice and his 
wealth : his origin was obscure, as that of the 
spark which by the collision of steel and adamant 
is struck out of darkness; and the patient labour 
of persevering diligence alone had made him rich. 
It was remembered, that when he was indigent he 
was thought to be generous ; and he was sjtill ac- 
knowledged to be inexorably just. But whether 
in his dealings with men he discovered a perfidy 
which tempted him to put his trust in gold, or 
whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth he 
discovered his own importance to increase, Cara- 
zan prized it more as he used it less ; he gradually 
lost the inclination to do good, as he acquired the 
power; and as the hand of time scattered snow 
lipon his head, the freezing influence extended to hi« 
b^som. 

But thoueh the door of Carazan was never open, 
ed by hospitality, nor his hand by compassion, yet 
tear led him constantly to the mosque at the stated 
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hours of prayers ; he perfonoed all thf nte0 of dtjor 
tion with the most scrupuloiis punctuality, an4 ha4 
thrice paid his vows at uie Temple of the Prophet. 
That devotion which arises from the Love of G0D9 
and necessarily includes the Love of Man, as it con- 
nects gratitude wkh beneficence, and exalts that which 
was moral to divine, tonfers new dignity upon good- 
ness, and is the object not only of affection but re* 
▼erence. Cn the contrary, the devotion of the sel- 
fish, whether it be thought to avert the punishment 
which every one wishes to be inflicted, or to insure 
it by the complication of hypocrisy with guilt, never 
&il8 fo excite indignation and abhorrenee*. Carazan, 
therefore, when he had locked his door, and turning 
round with a- look of circumspectiye suspicion pro- 
ceeded to the mosque, was followed by every eye 
with silent malignity; the poor suspended their sup^* 
plication when he passed by ; and dioudi he wai 
Known by every man, yet no man saluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and such 
was the character which he had acquired, when nq^ 
tice was given by proclamation, that he was removed 
to a magnificent puilding in the centre of the city, 
that his table should be spread for the public, and 
that the stranger should be welconie to his bed. The 
multitude soon rushed like ^ torrent to his door, where 
they beheld him distribviting bread tp the hungry and 
itppafel to the naked, his eye softened with cfunp^ssion» 
and his cheek glowing with delight. £\i£ry one 
gazed with . astonishment 4t thp prodigy; and the 
murmur of innumerable voices inpreasmff like the 
sound of approaching th^pder, Carazan becKoned with 
his hand ; attention suspended the tumult in ^ mo- 
ment, and he thus gratified the curiosity which ha4 
procured him audience. 

To Him who toucbef the mountains and tbcf 
fmoke^ The Almighty ap4 t}ie Mpft Me^rci^^ 1^ 
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everlasting honour ! he has ordained sleep to be the 
minister of instructioni and his visions have reproved 
me in the night. . . As I was sitting alone in my 
. Haram, with my lamp burning before me, computing 
the product of my nierchandizey and exulting in the 
increase of my wealth, I fpU into a deep sleep, and 
the hand of faiim who dwells in , the third heaven waf 
upon me. I beheld the Angel of death coming for- 
ward like a whirlwind, and he sniote me before I 
could deprecate the blow* A.t th^ same moment I 
felt myself lifted from the ground, and transported 
with astonishing rapidity through the regions of the 
air. The earth was contracted to an atom beneath ; 
and the stars . glowed round me with a lustre that 
obscured the sun. The gate of Paradise iKrajS now in 
Bight ; and I was intercepted by a sudden brightness 
which no human eye could behold : the irrevocable 
sentence was now to be pronounced \ my day of pro- 
bation was past : and from the evil of my life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added 
(o the good. , When I reflected that my lot for 
eternity was cast, which not all the powers of naturt 
could reverse, my confidence totally forsook me ; 
and while I stood trembling and silent, covered with 
COAfuaion and chilled with horror, I was thus ad- 
dressed by the radiance that fiam^ before me., 

* Carazan, thy worship has not been accepted; 
because it was not prompted by Love of God : nei- 
ther can thy righteousness be rewardedj^ because it 
Vas not proauced by Love of Man : for thy own sake 
only hast thpu rendered to every man his due ;. and 
diou haat approached the Almjghty only for thy- 
self. Thou hast not looked up with gratitude nor 
around thee with Jcindness. Around thee, thou hast 
indeed, beheld vice ajCd folly; but if vice. and folly 
qouldju^tifythy parsimony, would they not condemn, 
the bounty of lieaven ? If not upon ^e foolish and 
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the yiciooiy n^h^re 9hall the sun ^ffuse (lis Cght, or 
the clouds distil their dew ? Where sh^U the Hp^ of 
the sprinff breathe fragrance, pr the hand qf aytumn 
diifuse plenty? Remember, Caravan, t^at thou hat 
shut compassioii from thin^ heart, and grasped thy 
treasure! with a hand of iron ; thou ha^t lived for 
thyself; apd, therefore, henceforth ftM- crer thou shak 
su^ist alone, IFrom the light of Heaten, and from 
the society of all beinx^, shalt thou be driven ; soli- 
tude shall protract the Ungerin^ hoyrs of eteri\ity, and 
darkness aggravate the horrors of despair/ At tbi> 
n\oment I was driven by some secret and irresistible 
power through the glowing system cf creaUQP* and 
>assed innumerable worlds va si moment. As I ap* 
>roachedthe verge of nature, I perceived the shadows 
>f total and boundless vacuity deepen befort m^, a 
dreadful region of eternal silence, solitude and d^rk** 
nesd ! Unutterable horror seized me at theprospect| 
tlnd this exdai^ation biirst from me with alt the ve^ 
hemence of desire : * O ! that I had been doomed 
for ever to the common receptacle of impenitence 
and guilt 1 their society would have alleviated the 
ferment of despair, and the rage of fire coul4 not 
have excluded th^ comfort of light. Ox if I bad 
been condemned to reside in a comet, that would 
return but once in a thousand years to th^ region^ 
of light and life : the hope of these periods, bow- 
•yer distant, woui4 cheer me in the dread interval 
of cold and dtarlcncRS, and the vicissitude wpuld divide 
eternity into time.* While this thought passed over 
ipy mind| I lost sight of the remotest star, anc) the 
last glimmering oflight was quenched in utter dark« 
Bess. The agojiies of despair every momj^nt in- 
creased, ZJ6 every moment augmented my distance from 
the last' habitable world, I reflected with intplerable 
anguish, that when ten thousand thoussgid years had 
•frried me beypnd the re^ch 9f all but that Power 



who fillt infinitadey I should still look forward into 
an immense abyss of aarknes8» through which I should 
•till ddve without succour and without society, farther 
and farther still, for ever and for ever. I then stretch- 
ed out my hand towards the regions of existence, 
with ^n e^uttion tl\at awaked me* Thus have I been 
laught to estimate society, like every other blessing, 
by Its loss. My heart is warmed to liberality ; and 
I am zealous to communicate the happiness which I 
feel, to those from whom it is derived ; for the society 
of one wretch, whom in the pride of prosperity I 
would have spurned froip my door, would, in the 
dreadful ^gjitude to which I was condemned, have 
been more highly prized ^^^ui the gold of Afric, or 
the gems of Golconda. 

At tJ^s r^fl^ctios upon his dream, Camui became 
suddenly silmt, and looked upward in ecstacy of gra- 
titude and devotion. The multitude were struck at 
once with the^precept and e;(ample| s^d the Cali|^, 
to yihon the even?; w^ rektedt ^at he mi^ht be 
liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded it to be 
i:^or(iU4 for 4^ tienefit pf p^^terityu , 
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At n9iiri proaw Plautinos \lf numeroi et 
Laudatfere saUs ; nimiutH paiienier utrumquef 
Ne dkam itulte^mirati ; si modo'ego l£f vos 
. Scimus inurbanum kfido seponere dktim HOR. 

* And yet our aires with joy could Plautusheaf ; 

* Gay were his jests,, his numbers charniM their ear.' 
^ Let me not say too lavishly they prais'd; 

But sure their judgment was full cheaply pleas*dy 

If you or I with taste ^re haply West, 

To know a dowitishfrom a courtly jest. ' FRANCIS. 

The fondness I have so frequently manifested for 
the ancients, has not so far blinded my judgment as 
to render me unable to discern or unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the superiqrity of the moderns, in pieces 
of Humour and Kidicule. I shall, therefore, con- 
firm the general assertion of Addison, part of which 
hath already been examined. 

• Comedy, Satire, and Burlesque, being the three 
chief branches of ridicule, it is necessary for us to 
compare together the most admired performances 
of the ancients and modems in these three kinds 
of writing, to qualify us justly to censure or com- 
mend, as the beauties or blemishes of each party 
may deserve. 

As Aristophanes wrote to please the multitudci 
at a time when the licentiousness of the Atheniaas 



vrasboundkasy hit pleasantries are coarse and unpolke, 
l;u3 . characters extravagantly forced^ and distorted 
with unnatural deformityy kke the monstrous carica« 
feuras of Callot^i 

He is full of the grossest obscenity, indecency^ 
and inurbanity ; and as the populace always delign^ 
to hear their superiors abused and misrepresented, 
he scatters the ranked calumnies on the wisest and 
worthiest personages of his country. His style is 
vnequal, occasioned by a frequent, introduction of 
parodies on Sophocles and Euripides. It is, how« 
everi certain, that he abounds in artfiJ allusions to 
the state of Athens at the time when he, wrote ; and. 
perhaps, he is more valuable, considered as 9, political 
satirist, than a writer of comedy. 

Plautus has adulterated a rich vein of genuine, 
wit and humour, with a mixture of the basest buf- 
foonery. No writer seems to have been bom with 
a more forcible or more fertile genius for comedy^ 
He has drawn some characters with incomparable 
spirit : we are indebted to him- for the first good 
ipis^r,. and for that worn-out character among the 
Konians, a boastful Thraso. But his love (Jegene* 
rates into lewdness ; and his jests are insupportably 
low and illiberal, and fit only for, < the dregs of 
Romulus' to use and to bear ; he has furnished exam* 
pies of e?ery species of true and false wit, even down 
tQ a quibble and a puin. Plautus lived in an age. 
when the Romans were but just emerging into polite* 
i^ess ; and I cannot forbear thinking, tlut if he had 
been reserved for the age of Augustus, be would 
haye produced more perfect plays thap even the 
elegant disciple of M^nander. 

jL>elicacy, swe^tnes^ and correctness, 9Fe the 
characteristics of Terence. His polite in^ges, are 
all repr^ejited in the most clear and perspicuous 
cj^preision | but 1^ cbar^^s's are to9 general and 




i^tfs in bis plots. 
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Hess, cowardice,' and boastfulness of the fat old 
knight : and Jonson has with equal art displayed the 
oddity of a whimsical humourist, who could endure 
tto kind of noise. 

Will it be deemed, a paradox to assert, that Con- 
greve's dramatic persons have no striking and natu- 
ral characteristic ? His Fondlewife and Foresight 
are but faint portraits of common characters, and 
Ben is a forced and unnatural caricatura. Hit 
plays appear not to be legitimate comedies, but 
strings of repartees and sallies of wit, the most poig- 
nant and polite, indeed, but unnatural and ill placed. 
The trite and trivial character of a fop hath strangely, 
engrossed the English stage, and . given an insipid , 
similarity to our best comic pieces : originals can 
never be wanting in such a kingdom as this, where, 
each man follows his natural inclinations and pro- 
pensities, if our writers would really contemplate 
nature, and endeavour to open those mines of hu- 
mour wliich have been so long and so unaccountably, 
neglected. 

If we proceed to consider the Satirists of anti*. 

?uity, I shall not scruple to prefer Boileau and 
^ope to Horace and Juvenal ; the arrows of whose ^ 
ridicule are more sharp, in proportion as they are., 
more polished. That reformers should abound in 
obscenities, as is the case of the two Roman poets,, 
is surely an impropriety of the most extraordinary 
kind ; the courtly Horace also sometimes sinks into 
mean and farcical abuse, as in the first lines of the 
seventh satire of the first book ; but BoUeau and 
Pope have given to their Satire the Cestus of Venus : 
their ridicule is concealed and oblique ; that of the 
Romans dire.ct and open. The tenth satire of. 
Boileau on women is more bitter, and more decent 
fliul elegant) than the sixth of Juvenal on the same 
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subject ; and Pope's epistle to Mrs* Bkrant hr ex* 
tth them both, in the artfuhiess and delicacy with 
which it touches female foibles. I may add, that 
the imitations of Horace . by Pope,- and of Juyenal 
by Johnson^ are preferable to their originals in the 
appositeness of their exampies, and in the poignancy 
of their ridicule. AboTe all^ the Lutrin, the Rape 
of the Lock, the Dispensary, ind the Dunciad, can* 
not be paralleled by any works that the wittiest of the 
ancients can boast of : because by assuming the Rmn 
of the epopea, they hare acquired a dignity and graces 
fulness, which all satires delivered merely m the poet's 
own person must want, and with which the satirists 
of antiquity were wholly unacquainted ; for the Ba* 
trachomuomachia of Homer cannot be considered as 
^e model of these admirable pieces. 

Lucian Is the greatest master of Qurlesque among 
the ancients: but the travels of Gulliver, though 
itideed evidently copied from his True History, do 
as evidently excel it. Lucian sets out with imorm- 
ing his readers, that he is in jest, and intends to n* 
dicule some of the incredible stories in Ctesias and 
Herodotus : this introduction Surely enfeebles hH 
•atire, and defeats his purpose. The True Historjr 
consists only of the most wUd, monstrous, and mi* 
raculous persons and accidents: Gullrrer has a 
concealed meaning, and his dwarfs and giants con* 
vey tacitly some moral or political instruction. 
The Charon, or the Prospect (eirKTKOfrwrr^)^ one of 
the dialogues of Lucian, has likewise given occasion 
to that agreeable French satire, entitled, * L<? Diable 
Boiteux,' or * The lame Devil ;' which has highly 
improved on its original by a greatrt* variety of 
characters and descriptions, lively remarks^ and in-, 
teresting adventiires. So if a parallel be drawn be- 
tween Lucian and Cervantesi ^ andeiit wiH stfi 
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appear to disadvantage : the burlesque of Lucia« 
principally consists in making his gods and philoso- 
phers speak SLtid act like the meanest of the people ) 
that of Cervantes arises from the solemn and important 
air with which the most idle and ridiculous actions 
are related*: and Is,* therefore, much more striking 
and forcible. In a word, Don Quixote, and its copy 
Hudibras, the Splendid Shilling, the Adventures of 
Gil Bias, the Tale of a Tub, and the Rehearsal, are 
pieces of humour which antiquity cannot equal, much * 
less excel. 

Theophrastus must yield to La Bruyere for his 
intimate knowledge of human nature; and the 
Athenians never produced a writer whose humour was 
80 exquisite as that of Addison^ or who delineated 
and supported a character with so much nature and 
true pleasantry as that of Sir Roger de Coverly. It 
ought, indeed, to be remembered, that every species 
of wit written in distant times and in dead languages, 
q>pears with many' disadvantages to present readers, 
from their ignorance of the manners and customs 
alluded to aiid exposed ; but the grossness, the rude- 
ness, and indelicacy of the ancients will, notwith- 
standing, sufficiently appear, even from the sentiments 
of such critics as Clcero and QuintiliaA, who mention 
corporal defects and deformities as proper objects of 
raillery. 

If it be now asked to what can we ascribe this 
superiority of the modems in all the species of Ridi- 
cule ? I answer, to the improved state of conversation. 
The great geniuses of Greece and Rome were formed 
during the times of a republican government: and 
though it be certain, as Longinus asserts, that demo- 
cracies are the nurseries of true sublimity ; yet mo- 
narchies and courts are more productive ot politeness. 
The arts of civility, and the decencies oi conversa- 
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tioDy at t t^y vnie men more dotelyy and bring 
tfaem moiv fre(]iieiitly together, multiply opportunities 
q£ obaervii^ those incongruities and absurdities of 
behaviour, oa which Ridicule is founded. The 
anf^etif had iDOiie Liberty and Seriousness ; the 
modems have more Luxury and L*aughter. 
Z 
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Res angiutadomi. - JUVENAL. 



Rarely they rite by rartue'f aid, who lie 
Plunged in the depth of helpless poverty. 



DRYDEK 



TO THE ADVXNTUaSB. 



filR, 



As I was informed by your bookseller, upon whom- 
I called a few days ago to make a small purchase 
for my daughter, that your whole work would be 
comprised in one hundi'ed and forty papers, I can 
no longer delay to send you the account of her 
life, which I gare you some reason to expect when 
I related my own^. This account she gave in that 

^ Numb, lxxxvi/ 
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dreadful night, the remembrance of which still freezes 
me with horror ; the night in which I had hired her 
as a prostitute, and could not have been deterred &om 
incest, but by an event so extraordinary that it was 
almost miraculous. I have, indeed, frequently at- 
tempted to relate a story which I can never forget, 
but 1 was always dissatisfied with my own expres- 
sions : nor could I ever produce in writing a narrative 
which appeared equal to the effect that it wrought 
upon my mind when I heai*d it. I have, therefore, 
prevailed upon the dear injured girl to relate it in her 
own words, which I shall faithfully trapscribe. 
• The first situation that I remember was in a cellar ; 
where, I suppose, I had been placed by the parish 
officers with a woman who kept a little dairy. My 
nurse was obliged to be often abroad, and I was then 
left to the care of a girl, who was just old enough to 
lug me about in her arms, and who, like other petty 
creatures in office, knew not how to shew her autho- 
rity but by the abuse of it. Such was my dread of 
her power and resentment, that I suffered almost 
whatever she inflicted without complaint ; and when 
I was scarcely four years old, had learnt so far to 
surmount the sense of*^ pain and suppress my passions, 
that I have been pinched black and blue without 
wincing, and patiently suffered her to impute to me 
many trivial mischiefs which her own perverseness or 
carelessness had produced. 

This situation, however, was notr without its ad* 
vantages ; for instead of a hard crust and small beer, 
which would probably have been the principal part 
of my Subsistence if I had been placed with a person 
of the same rank, but of a different employment, I 
had always plenty of milk ; which, though it had 
been skimmed for cream, was not sour, and which 
indeed was wholesome food ; upon which I throve 
tciy fest, and was taken notice of by every body for 
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the freshness of my looks, and the • clearness of mj. 
skin. 

Almost as soon as I couTd speak plain, I was sent 
to the parish school to karn to read ; and thought 
myself as fine in my blue gown and badge, as a court 
beauty in a birth-night suit. The mistress of the 
school was the widow of a clergyman, whom I havf 
often heard her mention with tears, though he ha4 
been long dead when I fivst came under her tuition^ 
and left her in such circumstances as made her solicit 
9n employment, of which before she would have 
dreaded the labour, and scorned the meanness. Sh^ 
Jbad been rery genteelly educated, an^ had accpiired 
a general knowledge of literature after her marnage ; 
the communication of which enlivened their hours of 
retirement, and afforded such a subject of convert 
sation, as added to every other enjoyment the pleasures 
of beneficence and gratitude. 

There was something in her manner, which woi\ 
my affection and commanded my reverence. I 
found her a person very different from my nurse ; and 
I watched her looks with such ardour and attention, 
that I was sometimef able, young as I was, to antici"' 
pate her commands. It was natural that she should 
love the virtue whioh she had produced, nor was it 
Vtcongruous that sha should reward it. I perceived^ 
with inexpressible delight, that she treated me with 
peculiar tenderness ; and when I was about eight 
years old, she offered to take my education whcily 
upon herself, without putting the paiish to any faither 
charge for my maintenance. Her offer was readily 
accepted, my nurse was discharged, and I was takei\ 
home to my mistress, who called me her little maids 
a name which I was ambitious to deserve, because sho 
did not, like a tyrant, exact ray obedience as a slavcji 
but like a parent invited me to the duty of a child« 
As our fainily consisted only of my mistress and mjf 
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self, except sometimes a chairwoman, we were always 
alone in the intervals of business ; and the good 
matron amused herself by instructing me, not only 
in reacUng, writing, and the first rules of arithmetic, 
but in various kinds of needlework ; and what was 
yet of more moment, in the principles of virtue and 
religion, which in her life appeared to be so amiable, 
that I wanted neither example nor motive. She gave 
ine also some general notions, of the decorum practised 
among persons of a higher class ; and I was thus ac- 
l^uainted, while I was yet a child, and in an obscure 
station, with some rudiments of good breeding. 

Before I was fifteen I began to. assist my bene- 
factress in her employment, • and by some plain work 
yhich she had procured me, I furnished myself with 
4f[ec:ent clothes. By an insensible and spontaneous 
imitation of her manner I had acquired such a carri- 
ige, as gained me more respect in a yard-wide stuff, 
than is often paid by strangers to an upper servant in 
a r ch silk. 

Such was now the simplicity and innocence of my 
life, that I had scarce a wish unsatisfied ; and 1 
often reflected upon my own happiness with a sense 
of gratitude that mcreased it. But alas ! this felicity 
was scarce sooner enjoyed than lost : die good 
matron, who v/as in the most endearing sense niy 
parent apd my friend, was seized with a fever, which 
in a few days put an end to her life, and left me alone 
111 the world without alliance or protection, over- 
whelmed with grief and distracted with anxiety. 
The world, indeed, was before me ; but I trembled 
tt) ent«r it alone. I knew no art by which I could 
subsist myself; and I was unwilling to be condemned 
to a state of servitude, in which no such art could be 
learned. I, therefore, applied again to the officers of 
the parish, who, as a testimony of respect to mypa- 
lh)ne88| condescended still to- consider me as their 
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chargr* and with the usual sum bound me ^prenuc? 
to a maotua-maker, whooe busioess, of whi^, indeec^ 
she had but little, was among persons th^t were 9ome« 
thing below the middle cmss, and who, as I v^y 
beUeve, had applied to the churchwardens for an 
apprentice* only that she might silence a number of 
petty dunsy and obtain new credit with the mooq^ 
that is given as a consideration for o^ccss^ 
clothes. 

The dwelling of my new mistress was two b^k 
rooms in a dirty street near the Seveo Dials. She 
received me, however, with great appearance of kind- 
ness ; we breakfasted, dined, and supped togeUier» 
^nd thouffh I could not hut regret the alteration of 
my condition, yet I comforted myself with reflecting, 
that in a few years I should be mistress of a tr^deby 
\^hich I might become independant, 9pd live in ^ 
manner mor^ agreeable to my inclinations. But my 
indentures were no sooner signed, than I suffered 9, 
new change 'of fortune. The first step my mistr^s^ 
took W49 to turn away her maid, a poor slave who was 
covered only with rags and dirt, and who^ ill quali^ 
ti^s I fpoUsnly thought were the only cause of her iJl 
treatment. I was now compelled to light fires, go of 
errands, wash linens and dress victuals, and in short to. 
do every kind of household drudgery, and tp sit 
up half the night, that the task of hemming and run- 
ning seams, which had been assigned n^e, might be 
perrormed. 

Though I suffered all' this without munnur Oir 
complaint, y^ I became pensive and melancholy ; 
the tears would often steal silently from my eyes, 
a|id my mind was sometimes «o abstracted in the 
cpotemplatipn of my own misery, that I did not 
hear what was said to me. ^ut my sensibility pro- 
duced resentment, instead of pity ; my melancholy 
flttew. ufo^i me the reproach of suUennesQ ^ I wasi 



.fitonoed 9X for spoiling my work ivith BniTelUng I 
knew not why, and threatened that it should not long 
be without cause; a menace which was generally 
executed the moment it was uttered ; my arms and 
peck continually bore the marks of the yard, and I 
was in every respect treated with the most brutal 
unkindness. 

In the mean time» however, I applied myself to 
leam the business as my last resource, and the only 
ibundation of my hope. My diligence and assiduity 
atoned for the want of instruction ; and it might have 
been truly said, that I stole the knowledge which my 
mistress had engaged to communicate. As I had a 
taste for dress, I recommended myself to the best cus- 
tomers, and frequently corrected a fault of which they 
complained, and which my mistreits was not able to 
discover. The countenance and courtesy which tliis 
gained, though it encouraged my hope of the future, 
yet it made the present less tolerable. My tyrant 
treated me with yet more inhumanity, and my suffer- 
ings were so great, that I frequently meditated an 
escape, though I knew not whither to go, and though 
J foresaw that the moment I became a fugitive, I 
should forfeit all my interest, justify every complaint, 
and incur a disgrace which I coula never obliterate. 

I had now groaned under the most cruel oppression 
something more than four years \ the clothes which 
had been the purchase of my own money I had worn 
out ; and my mistress thought it her interest not to 
furnish me with any better than wodd just serve me 
to go out on her errands, and follow her with a 
bundle. 3nt as so much of my time was past, I 
thought it highly reasonable, and indeed necessary, 
that I should make a more decent appearance, that I 
should attend the customers, take their orders and 
their measure, or at least fit on the work. After 
much premeditation, and many attempts, I at length 
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surmounted my fears, and in such terms and manner 
as I thought least likely to gire offence, I entreated 
that I might have such domes as might answer the 
purpose, and proposed to work so many hours extra- 
ordmary as would produce the money they should 
cost. But this request, howeyer modest, was an- 
swered only with reproaches and insult. * I wanted, 
forsooth, to be a gentlewoman : yes, I should be 
equipped to set up for myself. This she might have 
expected, for taking g beggar from the parish ; but I 
should see that she knew how to mortify my pride, 
and disappoint my cunning.' I was at once grieved 
and angered at this treatment ; and I believe, for the 
first time, expressed myself with some indignation 
and resentment. My resentment, however, did 
treated with derision and contempt, as an impotent 
attempt to throw off her authority ; and declaring 
that she would soon shew me who was mistress, she 
struck me so violent a blow, that I fell from my chair. 
Whether she was frightened at my fall, or whether 
she suspected I should alarm the house, she did not 
repeat her blow, but contented herself with reviling 
the poverty and wretchedness which she laboured to 
perpetuate. 

I burst into tears of anguish and resentment, and 
made no reply ; but from this moment ray hatred be* 
came irreconcileable, and I secretly determined at all 
events to escape from a slavery, which I accused 
myself for having already endured too long. 
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Beneath the grass concealed a lerpeat lies. 

It happened, that the next morning I was sent with 
9ome work as > far as Chelsea : it was about the mid*, 
die of May. UpoB me, who had long toiled in the 
^moke ana darkness of London, and had seen the 
9ttn-shine only upon a chimney, or a wall, the fresh-* 
9CS8 of the air, the verdwe of the fields, and the 
80S^ of the birds, had the power of enchantment. 
I could not forbear lingering m my walk : and every 
moment of delay nude me less willing to return ; 
not indeed by increasing my enjoyment, but my 
fear: I was tenacious of the present, because I 
dreaded the future f and increased the evil which I 
afi^roadbed at every step, by a vain attempt to re-< 
tain and possess that which at every step I waa 
Leaving behind. I found, that not to look forward, 
with hope, was not to look round with pleasure ;. 
and yet I still loitered away the hours which I could 
liot enjoy, and returned in a state of anxious irreso-. 
lotion still taking the way home, because I knew 
not where else to go, but still neglecting.the speed 
which alone could make home less dreadful. My 
tormentt increased as my walk became shorter ; and 
when I had returned as far as the lower end of the 
]|^all in $u Jaoies's Park, I was ^uite overwhehned^ 
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with regret and despair, and sitting down on one 
of the benches I burst into tears. 

As my mind was whoUy employed on my own 
distress, and my apron hela up to my eyes, it was 
iome time before I discovered an elderly lady who 
had sat down bv me. The moment I saw her, such 
is the force ot habit, all thoughts of my own 
wretchedness gave way to a sense of indecorum ; 
and as she appeared by her dress to be a person in 
whose company it was presumption in me to sit, I 
started up in great confusion, and would have left 
the seat. This, however, she would not suffer ) but 
taking hold of my gown, and gently drawing me 
back, addressed me with an accent of tenderness, 
and soothed me with pity before she knew my dis- 
tress. It was so long since I had heard the voicfe of 
kindness, that my heart melted as she spoke with gra^ 
titude and joy. I told her all my story ; to wmch 
she listened with great attention, and often gazed sted- 
lastly in my face. When my narrative was ended, 
she told me that the manner m which I had related 
it, was alone sufficient to convince her that it wa» 
true ; that there was an air of simplicity and sincerity 
about me, which had prejudiced her in ray favour 
as soon as she saw me ; and, that, therefore, she was 
determined to take me home, that I should live 
with her till she had established me in my business, 
which she could easily do by recommending^ me 
to her acquaintance ; and that' m the mean time she 
would take care to prevent my mistress from being 
troublesome. 

It is impossible to express the transport that I 
felt at this unexpected deliverance.- I was utterly 
unacquainted with the artifices of those who are 
hackneyed in the ways of vice ; and the remcra* 
hranr*» of the disinterested kindness of my fir^ft 
V whom I had been brought up, came fresh 
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into my mind : I> therefore, indulged the hope of 
having found such another without scruple; and 
uttering some incoherent expressions of gratitudet 
which was too great to be formed into compliment, 
I accepted the offer, and followed my conductress 
home* The house was such as I had never entered 
before ; the rooms were spacious, and the furniture 
elegant. I looked round with wonder ; and blush*- 
ing with a sense of my own meanness, would have 
fofiowed the servant who opened the door into the 
kitQl>en, but her mistress prevented me. She saw my 
conmsion, and encouraged me with a smile, too^ 
me up stairs into a kind of dressing-room, where 
she immediately fiimished me with clean shoes and 
stockings, a cap, handkerchief, ruffles, and apron, 
and a night-gown of a genteel Irish stuff, which had 
not been much worn, though it was spotted and 
stained in many places > they belonged, she said, to 
her cousin, a young lady for whom she had under- 
taken to provide ; and insisted upon my putting them 
on, that I might sit down with her family at dinner ; 
'for,' said she,.<Ihave no acquaintance, to whom 
I could recommend a mantua-maker that I kept in 
my kitchen.* 

I perceived that sh^ wjatched me with great at- 
tention while I was dressing, and seemed to be 
gready delisted with the alteration in- my appear- 
ance when I had. done. * I see,' said^ she, * that 
3^ou was made for a gentlewoman, and a gentle- 
woman you shall be, or it shall be your own fault.' 
r could only court'^ in answer to this compliment ; 
but notwithstanding the appearance of diffidence 
and modesty in the bhish which I felt bum upon 
my cheek, yet my heart secretly exulted in a proud 
confidence that it was trae. When I came down 
stairs, I was introduced by my patroness (who told 
me her name was "VV^ilwood) to the young lady her 
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couaiDy and three others ; xm whomy soon after we 
were seated, «he related my story, intermixing much 
invective against my mistress, and much flattery to 
me, with neither of which, if the truth be confessed, 
I was much displeased. 

After dinner, as I understood that company was 
expected, I entreated leave to retire, and was shewed 
up stairs into a small chamber very neatly futnished^ 
which I was desired to consider as ray own. As the 
company staid till it was very late, I drank tea and 
supped alone, one of the servants bring ordered to 
attend me. 

The next morning, when I came down stairs to 
breakfast, Mrs. Wellwood presented me with a piece 
of printed cotton sufficient for a sack and coat, and 
about twelve yards of slight silk for a night-gown, 
which, she said, I should make up myself as a spe- 
cimen of my skill. I attempted to excuse myself from 
accepting ikln benefaction, with much hesitation and 
Gonhision ; but I was commanded with a kind frown, 
and in a peremptory tone, to be silent. I was told, 
that, when busmess came in, I shbuld pay all my 
debts $ that in the mean time, I should be solicitous 
only to set up ; and that a change of genteel appa- 
rel might be considered as my stock in trade, since 
without it my business could neither be procured nor 
transacted* 

To work, therefore, I went ; my clothes were 
made and worn; many encomiums were lavished 
upon my dexterity and my person ; and thus I was 
entangled in the snare that had teen laid for me, 
before I discovered my danger. I had c6ntracted 
debts which it was impossible I should pay ; the 
power of the law could now be applied to effect the 
purposes of guilt; and my creditor could urge me 
to her purpose, both by hope and fean 

I had now been near a month in my new lodjing ; 
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tnd great drt had hitherto been taken to concesd what« 
tver might shock my modesty, or acquaint me with 
fte danger of my situatioi^. Some incidents, however^ 
notwithstanding this caution, had fallen under my 
notice, that might well hare alarmed me ; but as 
those who are wakiti? from a pleasing dream, shut 
their eyes against the Hght, and endeavour to prolong 
the dekision hy slumbering again, I checked my 
iuspicions the tnofment they rose, as if danger that 
was not knowti would not exist ; without considering 
that inquiry alone could coniBrm the good, and enable 
me to-escape die evil. 

The house was often filled with company, which 
flirided into separate rooms; the risits were fre- 
({uently continued till midnight, and sometimes dti 
tnomingf I had, however, always desired leave to 
h*tire, which had hitherto been permitted, though 
not without reluctance ; bat at length I was pressed 
to make tea, with an importunity - that I could not 
resist. The company was very gay, and some fa* 
niliantfes passed between the gentlemen and ladies 
which threw me into confusion and covered me 
with blushes ; yet I was still zealous to impose 
Upon ftiyself, and, therefore, was contented with the 
•apposition, that they were liberties allowed among 
persons of' fashion, many of whose polite levities I 
had heard described and censured by the dear 
monitor ttf my youth, ^to whom I owed all my vir- 
tue and all my knowledge. I could not, however, 
reflect ^without aolicitude and anxiety, that since 
the 'first week of my arrival I had heard no more of 
my business. I had, indeed, frequently ventured 
to mention it; and still hoped that when my patro- 
lapss had proaired; me a little set of customers 
^mong her friends, I should be permitted to venture 
into a room of my own ; for I coulcL not think of 
^surying^it'on \yheFe it would degrade my befle&C«i 
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of ^MMi k ooold not vitlioiit an aflBnont be 
dBt she let lod^kigs to z mantnarmaker ; nor 
could I visboBt iadeoonaun distribute directioDS 
wbere I vas to be foond* till I had moved to ano* 
tiber house. But vbenerer I introdaced this sub- 
ject ai uMi t e i vai on, I was cither rallied for my gra- 
vky, or geotly reproached with pride, as impatient 
of ohi^atioo : soraetknes I was told, with an air of 
■Krrimcnt, that my bnanrss should be pleasure; 
and WHUrtiH i fa I was entertained with amorous 
stories, and exciicd by licentious and flattering de« 
acripdoDs, to a rdish of bxurioos idleness and ex- 
pensive amusements. In short, my suspicions gra- 
dually increased; and my fears grew stronger, till 
my dream was at an end, and I could slumber no 
more. The tenor that seized me, when I could no 
longer doubt into what hands I had £Jlen, is not to 
be esmrcssed, nor, indeed, could it be concealed: 
the enect which it produced in my aspect and be- 
haviour, afibrded the wretch who attempted to se- 
duce me, no prospect of success; and as she de- 
spaired of exciting me by the love of pleasure to vo- 
luntary guilt, she determined to effect her purpose 
by surprize, and drive me into her toils by despe- 
ration. 

It was not less ^ my misfortune than reproach, 
that I did not immediately quit a place in which I 
knew myself devoted to destruction. This, indeed^ 
Mrs. Well wood was very assiduous to prevent : the 
morning after I had discovered her purpose, the 
talk about my business was renewed; and as soon 
as we had breakfasted, she took me out with her in 
a hackney-coach, uoder pretence of procuring 
me a lodging ; but she had still some plausible obr 
jection against all that we saw. Thus she contriv- 
ed to busy my imnd, and keep me with her the 
greatest part of the day ; at three we retuiQsd t^ 
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dinner, and passed the afternoon without company. 
I drank tea with the family ; and in the evening, 
being uncommonly drowsy, I went to bed near two 
hours sooner than usual. 
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And who can hear this tale without a tear \ 

To the transactions of this night I was not consci- 
ous ; but what they had been the circumstances of 
the morning left me no room to doubt. I discover- 
ed with astonishment, indignation and despair, which 
for a time suspended all my faculties, that I had 
•u^red irreparable injury in a state of insensibility ; 
not so much to gratify the wretch by whom I had 
been abused, as that I might with less scruple ad- 
mit another, and by reflecting that it was impos- 
sible to recover what I had lost, become careless of 
all that remained. Many artifices were used to 
soothe me ; and when these were found to be inef- 
fectual, attempts were made to intimidate me with 
menaces. I knew not exactly what passed in the 
first fury of my distraction, but at length it quite 
exhausted me. In the evening, being calm through 
mere languor and debility, and no precaution hav- 
ing been taken to detain me, because I was not 
thought able to escape, I found means to steal dowm 
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stairsy and get into the street without being missecU 
Wretched as I was, I felt some emotions of joy when 
I first found myself at liberty ;, though it was no 
better than the liberty of an exile in a desart^ wher^ 
having escaped from the dungeon and the wheels 
he must yet, without a miracle, be destroyed by 
savages or hunger. It was not long, indeed, before 
I reflected, that I knew no house that would receive 
me, and that I had no money in my pocket. I had 
hot, however, the least inclination to go back. I 
sometimes thought of returning to niy old mistress, 
the mantua-maker ; but the moment I began to anti- 
cipate the malicious inference she would draw fix>m 
my absence and appearance, and her triumph in 
.the mournful necessity that urged rae to return, I 
determined rather to suffer any other evil that could 
befal me. 

Thus destitute and forlorn, feeble and dispirited, 
I continued to creep along till the shops were all 
thut^ and the deserted streets became silent. Thq 
busy crowds,^ which had almost borne me before 
them, were now dissipated ; and every .one was re<« 
tired home,. except a few wretched outcasts like ray» 
•elf, who were either huddled together in a comer* 
or strolling about not knowing whither they weot« 
It is not easy to conceive the anguish^ with which I 
reflected upon my .condition ; and, perhaps, it would 
scarcely have been thou^t possiUe* that a person 
who was not a &gitive from justice^ nor an enemy to 
labour, could be thus destitute even of the little thai 
is essential to life, and in danger of perishing fos 
want in the midst of a populous city, abounding with 
accommodations for every rank, from the peer to the 
beggar. Such, however, was my lot. I found my-* 
self compelled by necessity to pass the night in the 
street, without hope of passing the next in any other 
place, or, indeed, of procuring food to support nie 
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till it arrived. I had now fasted the whole daj ; 
niy languor increased every moment ; I was weary 
and Anting ; my face was covered with a cold sweat, 
and my legs trembled under me : but I did not dare 
to sit down, or to walk twice along the same street, 
lest I should have been seized by the watch, or in- 
sulted by some voluntary vagabond in the rage or 
wantonness of drunkenness or lust. I knew not, 
indeed, well how to vary my walk ; but imagined 
that, upon the whole, I should be more safe in the 
city, than among the brothels in the Strand, or in 
streets which being less frequented are less carefiilly 
watched : for though I scarce ventured to consider 
the law as my friend, yet I was more afraid of those 
who should attempt to break the peace, than those 
who were appointed to keep it. I went forward, 
therefore, as well as I was able, and passed through 
St. Paul's Church-yard as die clock struck one ; but 
such was my misfortune, that the calamity which I 
dreaded overtook me in the very place to which I 
had fled to avoid it. Just as I was crossing at the 
comer into Cheapside, I was laid hold on by a man 
not meanly dressed, who would have hurried me down 
towards the Old Change. I knew not what he said, 
but I strove to disengage myself from him without 
making any reply : my struggles, indeed, were weak ; 
and the man still keeping his hold, and perhaps mis- 
taking the feebleness of my resistance- for some mclina- 
tion to comply, proceedea to indecencies, for which I 
struck him with the sudden force that was supplied 
by rage and indignation ; but my whole strength 
was exhausted in the blow, which the brute instantly 
returned, and repeated till I fell. Instinct is still 
ready in the defence of life, however wretched ; and 
though the moment before I had wished to di?, yet 
Ox this distress I spontaneously cried out for help, 
My voice was beard by a watchman, who immediately 
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ran towards me, and finding me upon the groaod, 
lifted op his lanteniy and examined me with an atten- 
tion^ which made me reflect with great confiuion iqK>Q 
the disorder of my dress, which before had not once 
occoned to my thoughts ; my hair hun^ loosely al^out 
my shonldersy my stays were but halflaced, and the 
rest of my clothes were carelessly thrown on in the 
tumnk and distraction of mind, which prevented my 
attending to trivial circumstances when I made my 
escape from Wellwood's. My general appeanince» 
and the condition in which I was foand» convinced 
the watchman that I was a strolling prostitute ; and 
finding that I was not able to rise without assistance^ 
he also concluded that I was drunk ; he* therefore, 
set down his lantern, and calling his comrade to assist 
him, they lifted me up. As my voice was fkukering^ 
my looks wild, and my whole frame so fedJe that 
I tottered as I stood, the man was confirmed » hi9 
first opinion ; and seeing my face bloody^ and my 
eyes swelled, he told me with a sneer, that to- secqrc 
me from further iU treatment, he would provide a 
lodging for me dll the mornings and accordingly 
they dragged me between them to the Compter, with- 
out any regard to ray entreaties or distress. 

I passea the ni?ht in agonies, upon which even 
now I shudder to look back ; and in the morning I 
Was carried before a nu^strate. The watchman 
gave an account of his having found me very drunks 
cr^g out murder, and breeding a riot in Uie street, 
at one o'clock in the morning : < I was scaroely yet 
sober,* he said, < as his worship might aee, and. had 
been pretty handsomely beaten ; but he supposed it. 
was for an unsuccessful attempt to pick a pocket, at 
which I must have been very dexterous, indeed", to have 
succeeded in that condition.' 

Thiu account, however injurious, was gready con- 
firmed by my appearance : I was almost covered ^fiuk 
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inarticulate, s^nd X "^aa so oppressed with faintness and 
terrofv that I could nqt stand without a suppOftl 
Thp ipagi^ratey however, with great kindness, called 
upon me t9 make my defeqce, which I attempted by 
relatipg the ttru^ti y but the story was told with so 
much hesitation, and w^s in itself so wild and impro- 
bable» so like the inartificial tales that are hastily 
formed as an apology for detected guilt, th^t it could 
oot be believedi; and I was told, that except I could 
support my character by some credible witness, 1 
should be committed to BridewelL 

X waa thunderstruck at this menace; and ha4 
ibrmed id£2l9 so dreadful of the place to which I 
liiras to be sent, that my dungeon at the mantua- 
maker's became a palace in the comparison ; and to 
tetum thither, with wbatever disadvantages, was nowt 
the utcBOSt object of my hope. I, therefore, desired 
that my mistress might be sent for, and flattened my^ 
self tbjit she would at least take>me out of a house of* 
correction^ if it were only for thp pleasure of torment- 
ipg me herself. 

In about two hours the messei^ger returned, and 
with him my tyrant, who eyed n^e with, such mali- 
Qpus pleasure, that my hopes failed me the moment I 
saw hier, ^nd I alpiost repented that she was come. 
She was, I believe, glad of an opportunity effectually 
tp prevent my obtaining any part of her business, 
'^hich sUe bad some reason to fear; and therefore, 
tpld the justice who examined her, that < she had 
taken^ me a beggar from the oarish four years ago, 
and taught me her trade ; but tnat I had been always 
sullen, mischievouSt ^d idle ; and it was more than a 
n(ionth since I had. clandestinely left her sei*vice, in 
decent and modest apparel fitting my condition ; and 
tbat she would leaye^ his worship to judge, whether I 
came honestly by ttie. tawdry rags which 1 had on my ^ 
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tack.'*' This account, however correspondent with 
my own, served only to confirm those facts which 
condemned me : it appeared incontestibly, that I had 
deserted my service ; and been debauched in a bro- 
thel, where I had been furnished with clothes, and 
continued more than a month. That I had been ig- 
norant of my situation, prostituted without my consent, 
and at last had escapeVl to avoid farther injury, appear- 
ed to be fictitious circumstances, invented to palliate 
my offence ; the person whom I had accused lived 
in another county ; and it was necessary for the pre- 
sent to bring the matter to a short issue : ray mis- 
tress, therrfore, was asked, whether she would receive 
me again, upon my promise of good behaviour ; and 
upon her peremptory refusal, my mittimus was made 
put, and I was committed to hard labour. The clerk, 
however, was ordered to take a memorandum of my 
charge against Wellwood, aad I was told that inqiiiry 
should be made about her. 

After I had been confined about a week, a note 
was brought me without date or name, in wliich I 
was told, * that my malice against those who would 
have been my benefactors was disappointed ; that if I 
would return to them, my discharge should be pro- 
cured, and I should still be kindly received ; but that 
if I persisted in my ingratitude, it should not be un- 
revenged.* From this note I conjectured, that 
Wellwood bad found means to stop an inquiry into 
her conduct, which she had discovered to have been 
begun upon my information, and had thus learnt where 
I was to be found ; I therefore returned no answer, 
l>ut that I was contented with my situation, and 
prepared to suffer whatever Providence should appoint. 
I>uring my confinement, I was not treated with 
great severity 5 and at the next court, as no particular 
crime was alledged against me, I was ordered to be 
iftscharged. As my character Vas now- irretrievably 
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lost*. 33 I had no friend wlio would afibrd me shelter, 
9or any buakess to vhich I could apply, I had na 
pro9p9Ct but again to wander about the streets, with- 
out lodging and witfaout'food. I, therefore, intreated, 
that the omoers of the pavish ta which I belonged, 
Slight be ordered to receive me ioto the work-house, 
till they, could get me a semrice, or find me some 
tmi^oyment by which my labour would procure me a 
subsieieiice. This request, so Masonable arid so un« 
conmioo, was much commanded, and immediatelyr 
granted ; but as I was going out at the ^ate with mf 
pass in my hand, I was -met l^ a bailiti^ with an 
emissary of Wellwood's, and arrested for a debt of 
twenty pounds* As it waft no more in my power ta 
procure bail than to pay the money, I was immediately 
dragged to Newgate. It was soon known that I had 
90t a farthing m my pocket, and that no mone;f 
cither for fees or accommod^ons could be expected;' 
I was,, therefore, turned over to a pkce called th» 
COQimon. sidev among the most wretched and the most 
prol%ate of human beings^ In Bridewell, indeed, 
my. associates were wicked ; but they were overawed 
fcy die pMsence of their taskmaster, and restrained' 
vom lioentioHsness by perpetual labour : but my ears 
wem now violated every moment by oaths^ execra** 
t^ons, and obscenity ; the conversation of Mother 
Weflwood, her inmates, and her guests, was ch^td 
^d holy to that of the inhabitants of this place ;> 
and in comparison with their lifb^ that to which t 
had been solicited waa innocent. Thu3 I began in» 
sensibly to think of mere incontineDce without horror f 
and, indeed, became leas' sensible of more complicated 
enoimities, in proportionas they became familiar, l^y 
nrretohedness, however, wa» not alleviated, though m^^ 
viifuft became less. I was without friends and with* 
out money f and the misery of confinement in a- 
•Pisomn dungeon, was aggiav^^ by- httRger and^ 
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dum, aad cold and nakedBca. In this hour of trial, 
I was ^ain asailed fay die wctcfa, idio had prodaced 
k oaly to f a cili la tr her success. And let not those, 
before whom the path of Tirtoe has been strewed with 
flowers, and erery thorn removed by prosperity, too 
fCfCfdy censure me, to whom it was a bsuTen and a 
rugged road in which I had long toiled with bbour 
and anguish, if at last, when I was benighted in a 
storm, I tnrned at the first li^bt, and hasted to the 
nearest shdter : let me not be too severely censored, 
if I now accepted liberty and ease and plenty, upon 
die only terms on which they could be obtained. I 
consented, with wfaaterer reluctance and compunction, 
to return, and complete my ruin in the place where it 
was begun. The action of debt was immediate^ 
withdrawn, my fees were paid, and I was once more 
lemoved to ray lodging near Covent Garden. In a 
short time I recoTered my health and beauty ; X was 
again dressed and adorned at the expence of my ty- 
rant, whose power increased in proportion to my debt ; 
the terms of prostitution were prescribed me; and out 
of the money, which was the price not only of my 
body but my soul, I scarce received more than I could 
have earned by weeding in a field. The will of my 
creditor was my law, from which I knew not how to 
appeal. My slavery was most deplorable, and my 
employment . most odious ; for the principles of virtue 
and religion, which had been implanted in my youth, 
however they had been choaked by weeds, comd never 
be plucked up by the root ; nor did 1 ever admit a 
dishonourable Aisit, but my heart sunk, my lips quiver- 
ed, and my knees smotie each other. . 

FropQi this dreadful situation I am at length deli- 
vered. But while I lift up my heart in gratitude to 
Him, who alone can bring good out of evil, I desire 
it may be remembered, that my deviation to iU was 
QMUraly my r^coyery almost miraculous* My fir«t 
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Step to vice was the desertion of my service ; and 
of thisy all my guilt and misery were the consequence. 
X«et none, therefore, quit the post that is assigned 
them by Providence, or venture out of the strait way ; 
the bye-path, though it may invite them by its verdure, 
will inevitably lead them to a precipice ; nor can it, 
without folly and presumption, be pronounced of any, 
that their first deviation from rectitude will produce 
less evil than mine. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the story of my child, 
and such are her reflections upon it ; to 'whi(*h I can 
only add, that he who abandons his offspring, or cor- 
rupts them by his example, perpetrateiB greater evil 
than a murderer, in proportion as immortality is of 
ipore valae than life, 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Aqauv% 
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T, r ■{<|iu tVTH. 

What have I bcea doii|| ? 

lAs TMii 18 a bekig rery s|)aHftgly fomiished with the 
power of prescience, lie can provide for the future 
^ only by considering the past ; and 4i6 futurity is all ill 
which he has any real interecft, he ought very diligently 
to use the only means hy- which he can be enabled to 
snpy iu ^and frequently to revolve the experiments 
which he has hitherto made upon life, that he may 
gain wisdom from his mistakes, and caution from his 
miscarriages. 

Though I do not so exactly conform to the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras, as to practise every night this 
solemn recollection, yet I am not so lost iii dissipation 
as wholly to omit it ; nor can I forbear sometimes to 
inquire of myself, in what employment my life has 
passed away. Much of my time has sunk into no- 
thing, and left no trace by which it can be distinguished $ 
and of this I now only know, that it was once in my 
power, and might once have been improved. 

Of other parts of life memory can give some ac- 
count ; at some hours I have been gay, and at others 
serious ; I have sometimes mingled in conversation, 
and sometimes meditated in solitude ; one day has 
been spent in consulting the ancient sages, and another 
in writing Adventurers. 

At the conclusion of any undertaking, it is usual 
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to compute the loss, and profit. As I shall soon cease 
to write AdTenturersy I CQuld not forbear lately to 
consider What has been the consequence of my la- 
bours I and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in thes^ compositions) as applied to a good and 
laudable purpose, or suffered to fume away m useless 
evaporations. 

That I have intended well» I have the attestadoa 
of my own heart : but good intentions may be frus- 
. tratedy when they are executed without suitable skill, 
or directed to an end unattainable in itself. . 

Some there are, who leave writers very little room 
for self-congratulation ; some who affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the public, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to caU upon 
mankind to correct their manners, is like Xerxes, to 
scourge the wind or shackle the torrent. 
. This opinion they pretend to support by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine, and malienity : interest is the ruling mo- 
tive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring to 
increase his own stores of happiness by perpetual ac- 
cumulation, without reflecting upon die numbers 
whom his superfluity condemns to want : in this state 
of things a book of morality is published, in which 
charity and benevolence are strongly enforced ; and 
it is proved beyond opposition, that men are happy in 
proportioo as diey are virtuous, and rich as they are 
liberal. The book is applauded, and the author is 
preferred ; he im^nes his applause deserved, and 
j-eceives less pleasure from the acquisition of reward 
than the consciousness of merit. Let us look again 
upon mankind : interest is still the ruling motive, 
and the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, 
malevolence and ppine. 

The difficulty of confuting this assertion arises 
merely from its generality and comprehension : ta 

vol. ^xv. c c 
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OTeithraw it by a detail of distinct ^cts, requires a . 
wider mrvey of the world than human eyes can take ; 
the progress-of reibnnation is gradual and silen'ty as 
the extension of evening shadows j we know that 
they were short at noon, and are long at sun-Set, but 
our senses were not able to discern, their increase : 
we know of every civil nation, that it was once sa-' 
vage, and how was it reclaimed but by precept and 
admonition? 

Mankind are universally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees ; as they are universally ignorant,* 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. 
How has knowledge or virtue^ been increased and 
preserved in one place beyond another, but by diMgent 
inculcation and rational enforcement ? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influence 
is still little in the world ; so the ground is annually 
ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of bread. 
But, surely, neither the labours of the moralist nor 
of the husbandman are vain: let them, for a while 
neglect their tasks, and their usefulness will be known ; 
the wickedness that is now frequent would becoMe 
universal, the bread that is now scarce would wholly 
foil. 

The power, indeed, of every individual is small, 
and the consequence of his endeavours imperceptiblr 
in a general prospect of the world. Providence has 
given no man ability to do much, that something 
might be left for every man to do. The business of 
life is carried on by a general co-operation ; in which 
the part of any smgle man can be no more ^listra- 
guiuied, than the e^ect of a pardodar drop when the 
meadows are boated by a summer shower : yet every 
4drop increases the inundation, and every hand adds to 
the happiness or misery of mankind. 

That a writer, hoWever zealous or eloquent, seldom 
^orks a risible effect upon cities or nattoiis, will rea- 

6 



idily be granted. The book which is read most) is 
reM bv few, compared with those that read it not ; 
;incl of those few, the g^reater part peryse it witji 
dispositions that^ very little favour their own improve- 
ment. 

It is diil^cult to enumerate the several motivfs 
which procure to books the honour of perusal : spite, 
vanity, and curiosity, hope and fear, love and hatred, 
levery passion which incites to any other action, serves 
^t one time or other to stimulate a reader. 

Spme are fond to take a x:elebrated volume into 
.^eir hands, because they hope to distinguish their 
penetration, by finding faults \yhich have escaped the 
public ; o^rs eagerly buy it in the first- bloom of 
reputation, that they i^f^ay join the chorus of praise, 
and not lag, as FalstafF terms it, in < the rearward 
gf the fashion.' 

Some read for style, and some for argument;* one 
has little pare jd>out the sentiment, he observes only 
.Jiow it is eixpressed ; apotlier regards not the con- 
fclusioq, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred : 
jthey read for other purposes than^ the attainment of 
practical ki^ov^ledge ; and are qo more likely to grow 
wise by an exa^nation of a t^reatise of moral prudence^ 
thjm an architect to in^ame his devotion by consider- 
ing attentively the proportions of a temple. 

Soipe read that tliey may embellish their conversa- 

(ion^ or shine in dispute ; some that they may not be 

detected in ignorance, or want the reputation of lit^- 

.rary accomplishments : but the most general and pre- 

v^ent reason of study is the impossibility of finding 

another amusement equally cheap or constant, equally 

.dependent on the hoiir or the weather. H^ that 

. wants money to follow the chase of pleasure through 

)ier yearly circuit, and is left at home when the gay 

y^rld rolls to Bath or Tunbridge ; he whpse gout 

f pmpels h^ to hear from his chamber, the rdttk 9f 

p c 2 * 
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chariots traDsportin? happier beings to plays and 
assemblies, will be forced to seek in books a refuge 
from himself*' 

The author is not wholly useless, who provides 
innocent amusements for mnids like these. There 
are in the present state of things so many more insti- 

fations to eyi], than incitements to good, that he who 
ecps men in a neutral state, may be justly considered 
as a benefactor to life. 

But, perhaps, it seldom happens, that study ter- 
minates m mere pastime. Books have always a secret 
influence on the understanding ; we cannot at plea^ 
sure obliterate ideas ; he that reads books of science, 
though without any fixed desire of improvement, 
will grow more knowing ; he that entertains himself 
with moral or religious treatises, -will imperceptibly 
advance in goodness ; the ideas which are often ofler- 
ed'to the mind, will at last find a lucky moment 
when it is disposed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reason, as a dis* 
couragement to writers, that there are already books 
sufficient in the world ; that all the topics of per- 
suasion have been discussed, and every important 
question clearly stated and justly decided ; and that» 
therefore,, there is no room to hope, that pigmies 
should conquer where heroes have been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the present time should ad* 
vance the great work of reformation,* which their 
predecessors were forced to leave unfinished. 

Whatever be the present extent of human know* 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increase; but so narrow, that 
almost every understanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, how- 
ever, not necessary, that a man should forbear to 
write, till he has discovered some truth unknown be- 
fore s he 'may be sufficiently useful, by only diversify- 



ing the surface of knowledge, and luring the mind by 
a new appearance to a second view of those beauties 
which it had pa8se4 oyer inattentively before. Every 
writer may £04 iptellects corresponaent to his own, 
10 'whom hb expre93ion9 are familiar, and his thoughts 
congenial ; and, perhaps, truth is often more succesc- 
fully propagated by men of moderate abilities, who, 
adopting the opinions of others, have no care but to 
explain them clearly, than by subtile speculatists and 
curious searchers, who exact from their readers 
powers equal to their own, and if their fabrics of 
science be strong, take {lo care to render them ac- 
cessible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which I 
have laid out in these little compositions. That the 
yorld has grown apparently better, since the publica- 
tion' of the Adventurer, I have not observed ; but am 
willing to think} that many have been affected by sin- 
gle sentiments, of which it is their business to rene\y 
the impression ; that many have caught hints of truth, 
which it is now their duty to pursue ; ' and that those 
who have received no improvement, have wanted not 
ppportunity but intention to improve. 

T» 
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N» 138. SATURDAY, MARCH % 1754. 



Quilt fure tranquUkt T bones, an dulce lucellumt 

An stcntum iter, etfalUntis semita vita ? HOR« 

Whether the tranquil mind and pure. 
Honours or wealth our bliss insure ; 
Or down throu^ life unknown to straj, 
. "Where lonely leads the silent way. FRANCIS. 

r ■ 

Having considered the importance of authors to the 
welfare of the public^ I am led by a natural train 
of thought, to reflect on their condition with regard 
to themselves ; and to inquire what degree of h^ 
piness or vexation is annexe^ to the difficult and labo- 
rious employment of providing instruction or entertain- 
ment for piankind. 

In estimating the pain or pleasure of any particular 
state, every man, indeed, draws his decisions from his 
own breast, and cannot with certainty determine, 
whether other minds are affected by the same causes 
in the same manner. Yet by this criterion we must 
be content to judge, because no other csoi be obtained ; 
and, indeed, we have no reason to think it very 
fallacious, for excepting here and there an anomalous 
mind, which either does not {eel like others, or dis- 
sembles its sensibility, we find men unanimously con- 
cur in attributing Kappiness or misery to particular 
conditions, as they agree in acknowledging the cold 
of winter and the heat of autumn. 

If we apply to authors themselves for an account 
of their state, it will appear very little to deserve envy ; 
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for they haye in all ages been addicted to complaint. 
The neglect of learnings the ingratitude of the pre* 
sent dge^ and the absurd preference by which igno* 
ranee and dullness often . obtain favour and rewards^ 
have been from age to age topics of invective ; and 
few have left their names to posterity^ without some 
appeal to future candour from the perverseness and 
malice of their own times. 

I have, nevertheless, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miserable than their fellow-mortals. The pre- 
sent life is to all a state of infelicity ; every man, like 
an author, believes himself to merit more than he ob« 
tains, and solaces the present with the prospect of the 
future ; others, indeed, sufier those disappointments in 
silence, of which the writer complains, to shew how 
well be has learnt the art of lamentation. 

There is at least one gleam of felicity, of which 
few writers have missed the enjoyment: he whose 
hopes have so far overpowered his fears, as that he 
has resolved to stand forth a candidate for £une, 
seldom fails to amuse himself, before his appearance, 
with pleasing scenes of affluence or honour ; while 
bis fortune is yet under die regulation of fancy, he. 
easily models it to his wish, suffers no thoughts of • 
critijes 9r rivals to intrude upon his mind, but counts 
over the bounties of patronage, or listpns to the voice* 
ofpraise. 

Some there are, that talk very luxuriously of the 
second period of an author's hajmmess, and tell of the 
tumultuous raptures of invention, when the mind 
riots in imagery, and the choice stands suspended be*' 
tween difierent sentiments. 

These pleasures, I believe^ may sometimes be in-- 
dulged to* those, who come to a sulnect of disquisi- 
tion with minds full of ideas, and with £mcies so vi- 
gorous, as easily tq excite^ select and arrange thenu. 



To unite is, indeed, no nopleaaing employment, when 
one sentiment readiiy produces another, and both 
ideas and expressions pm^nt themselves at the first 
(unnnyms : out such k^psneM, the greatest genius 
does not always c^itain ; and common writers know 
it only to such a degree, as to credit its possibility. 
Composition is, for the most part, an efert of slow 
diligence and steady perseveiance, to which the mind 
is ragged fay necessity or resoiu^on, and from which 
dw Mtentio. i< (.my moment si>it»gto moK ddighu 
mi amusements. 

• It fipcquently b^pens, that a design which, when 
considered at a distance, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with uneagsected 
difficulties ; the mind which, while it considered it in 
the gross, imagined itself amply furnished with mate- 
rials, finds sometimes an unexpected barrenness and 
vacuity, and wonders whiter all those ideas are 
vanished, ^hich sl little be&re seemed struggling for 
emission. 

Sometimes many thoughts present themselves ; but 
80 con&sed and unconnected, that they are not with- 
out difficulty ledn^cd to method, or concatenated in 
a regular akd dependent series ; the mind falls at 
once into a labyrmt^, of which neither the beginnii^ 
nor .end can be discovered, and toils and strug^es 
without progresa or cxtncation. 

It is asserted by Horace, that ' if matter be once 
got together, words will he found vf'A veiv little 
difficulty :' a position which, though sufficientiy pku* 
sMe to far inserted in poetidd precepts, is by no means 
stocdy and phUosophically tme. If words were 
naturally and necessarily consequential to sentimentSf 
it would always £>]low, that he who has most know- 
ledge most have most doqnenoe, and that eveiy man 
womd clearly express what he fu% underatood : yet 
we find, that to thioky and |o discourfeyaieofWn the 
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quaKties of different persons : and many hooke might 
surely be produced, where just and noble sentiments 
ar^ degraded and obscured by unsuitable diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and those not 
useless or contemptible, words are almost the only 
cdre: many make it their study, not so much to 
strike out new sentiments, as to recommend tho^ 
which are already known to more favourable notice 
by feirer decorations ; but every man, whether hd 
copies or invents, whether he delivers his own thoughts 
or those of another, has often found himself deficient 
in the power of expression, big with ideas which he 
could not utter, obliged to ransack his memory for 
terms .adequate to his conceptions, and at last unable 
to impress upon his reader the image existing in hit 
own mind. 

It is one of the common distresses of a writer, to 
be within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
single epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
require only a correspondent term in order to finish 
a paragraph with elegance, and make ope of its mem? 
beris answer to the other : bat these defiqienpies can- 
not always be supplied; and after long study and 
▼exation, the passage is turned anew, and the web 
unwoven that was so nearly finished. 

But when thoughts and words are collected and 
adjusted, and the whole composition at last conclud- 
ed, it seldom gratifies the author, when he comes 
coolly and deliberately to review it, with the hopes 
which had been excited in the fiiry of the perform- 
ance : novelty always captivates the mind ; as our 
thoughts rise fresh upon tis, we readily believe them 
just and original, which, when the pleasure of pro- 
duction is oyer, we find to be mean and common, or 
borrowed from the works of odiers, and supplied by 
memory rather thaa inVentioB. 
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But though it should happen that the writer fincU 
DO such faults in his perfonxiaocev he is still to ro- 
member, that he looks upon it with partial eyes : aa4 
when he coasidersy how much men who could judge 
of others with great exactness, have often &iled of 
judging of themselves, he will be afraid of deciding 
too hastily in his own favour, or of allowing himself 
%o contemplate with too much complacence, treasure 
that has not yet been brought to the test^ nor past th? 
only trial that can stamp its value, 

From the public, and only from th^ public, is he 
to await a confirmation of his claim, ^nd a final justifi- 
cation of self-esteem; but the public is not easily 
persuaded to &i70ur an author. If mankind w^^e le^ 
to judge for themselves, it is reasonable to ii^ginet 
^t pf such writings, at least, as describe the move* 
ments of the human passions, and of which every 
loan carries the archetype within him, a just opinion 
would be formed ; but whoever has reoiarked the fat? 
pf books, must have found it goyernfsd by other 
causes, tjhan general consent arising froq^ general con* 
yiction« If a new performance happens ^ not to fal) 
in^ the hands of some, who have courage to tell^ 
and authority to propagate their opinion, it ofte^ 
remains long in obscurity, and perhaps perishes un- 
known and unexamined. A few, a very few, cpm- 
IQonly constitute the taste of the tipie ; the judgn^ent 
whicn they have once pronounced, some are too lazy 
to dijscuss, and some too timorous to contradict : it 
may, however, be, I think, pbserved, that their power 
is greater to depress tlian exalt^ as mankind are more 
credulous of censure than of praise. 

This perversion of the public judgment is not to 
be rashly numbered amongst the miseries of an author { 
since it commonly servesi after miscarriage, to recon- 
cile him to himself. Because the world has sometimes 
passed an unjust sent^ce, he readily concludes th^ 
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sentence unjust hy which his performance is con- 
demned ; because some have been exalted above their 
merits by partiality, he is sure to ascribe the success 
6f a rival, not to the merit of his work, but the zeal 
of his patrons. Upon the whole, ad the author 8e<^s 
to share all the common miseries of life, he appears to 
partake likewise of its lenitives and abatements. 
T 
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ZfuwoM ianhim peivi dtemtse repertam 

Aomu ad monies^ hmgeqite •stauUre MuMtu^ 

FlmudtnU* ulfm chwau in vertue ruph* YIDA. 

I only pointed out the paths that lead 

The panting youth to steep Parnassus* head^ 

And shew*d the tuneful muses from afar, 

Mixt in a solemn choir and dancing there. PITT. 

He that undertakes to superintend the morals and 
the taste of the public, should attentively consider, 
what are the peculiar irregularities and defects 
that characterize the times: for though some have 
contended, that men have always been vicious and 
foolish in the same degree; yet their vices and 
follies are known to have been not only different 
but opposite in their kind. The disease of the 
time has been sometimes a fever, and sometimes a 
letharey; and he, therefore, who should always 
prescribe the same remedy, would be justly scorn- 
ed as a quack, the dispenser of a nostrum, which, 
however efficacious, must, if indiscriminately ap* 
plied, produce as much evil as good. There was a 
time, when every man, who was ambitious of re- 
ligion or virtue, enlisted himself in a crusade, or 
buried himself in a hermitage : and he who should 
then have declaimed against lukewarmness and 
scepticism, would have acted just as absurdly as 
he^ who should warn the present age against 
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priestcraft and superatition, or set himself gravely to 
prove the lawfulness of pleasure^ to lure the hermit 
arom his ceU, and deliver the penitent from suicide. 
. But as vicious manners hav^e not differed more than 
vicious taste) there was a time when every literary 
character was disgraced by an impertinent ostentation 
of skill in abstruse science, and an habitual familiarity 
with books written in the dead languages : every man, 
therefore, was a pedant, in proportion as he desired to 
be thought a scholar. The preacher and the pleader 
strung together classical quotations with the same 
labour, afiectation, and insignificance ; truths however 
obvious, and ojunions however indisputable, were illus- 
trated and confirmed by the testimonies of TuUy or 
Horace; and Seneca and Epictetus were solemnly 
cited, to evince the certainty of death or the fickle- 
ness of fortune. The discourses of Taylor are 
crowded with extracts from the writers of the porch 
and the academy ; and it is scarcely possible to for- 
bear smiling at a marginal note ox Lord Coke, in 
which he gravely acquaints his reader with an excel- 
lence that he might otherwise have overlooked : 
< This,' says he, * is the thirty-third time that Virgil 
hath been quoted in this work.' The mixture, how- 
ever, is so preposterous, that to those who can read 
jCoke with pleasure, these passages will appear like a 
dancer who should intrude on the solemnity of a 
senate ; and to those who have a ta^te only for polite 
literature, like a fountain or a palm-tree in the deserts 
of Arabia. 

It appears by the essays of Montaigne and La 
.Motte le Vayer, that this af][ectation extended to 
France ; but the absurdity was too gross to remain 
long after thp revival of Hterature. it was ridiculed 
• here so early as the * Silent Woman' of Ben Jonson ; 
and afterwards more strongly, and professedly in the 
'character of ^udibra^i who decorates his flimsy ora^ 
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tions Widi fftMrdy patches of Lftdn^dnd sCrs^s of thttue 
from the ■SCTioohtieti. The same task was also under- 
taken in France by Balzac, in a'satire called « Bafbon.' 
Wit is more rarefy disappointed of its ptifptose dian 
wisdom ; and it is no wonder that this species of 
pedantry, in itself so ridiculous altid desjncable, wato 
toon brought into contempt by those powers, againfl; 
which truth and rectitude have not always maintained 
their dignity. The features of learning began insen- 
fibly to losedieir austerity, and her air became en* 
gaging and easy": philosophy was now decorated by 
thegraces. 

Tlie abstruse troths of astronomy were explained 
by Fontenelle to a lady by moonlight ; justness and 
propriety of thought and 'itentiment were disctntfded 
by Bouliours antid the "delicacies of a garden ; and 
Algarotti itatroduced the Newtotiian ■ theory of Kght 
jmd colours to the toilet. Addison remarks i£at 
Socrates was said to liafve brought {i^losophy down 
fromheaiven to inhabit amtmg men: <And I,' 8ay« 
he, * shall be ambitibus to have it said of me, that 1 
have brought philosophy out 'of closets ^nd libraries^ 
tchools and colleges, to dw^l in chibs and >assefAbli&s, 
^ tea-taMes, and in coffee-houses.' 

But this purpose has in some m^eastR*e been de* 
feated by its success 5 and we have been<lriven frdm 
iOne extreme with 'such precipitation, that^e hive nOt 
stopped in the medium, biit gone on to the other. 

tieamtng has been divested of thepeculi^ricies of ;i 
colle^ dress, that she might mix in polite ^s^mUiesy 
'and be admhted to domestic familiarity; bat by 'this 
'means bhe has been*confounded'whh ignoil^lnce Srdd 
•levity. Those who before could distinguish her Otify 
by theVinguIarity of her garb, cinnot nOw distinguish 
her at all ; and "whenever she asserts the dignity of 
iler , Character, she has reason to fear that ridietde» 
'which is inseparably coxinefcted with the rem^nhftfldi 



of her clra6»; she ia therefore in danger of being 
im»n bacJ( to the coUegpe, wherei 9uch is her trans^ 
fiMin4tiQD> she ipay at last be refused adioittance $ for» 
ifistiead of learning's having elevated GOii?ersatioo» 
conver^pa' has degraded learmpg ; apdthebaiharouflt 
aini, iaaocurate manner in which an extemporaryr 
speaker expressee a hasty conception^ is now contends 
ed tQ be the rule by which an author should write* 
tt seeoDSKtherefprey that to con«ct the taste of the 
peapnt generation, hterary subjects should be agaia 
HHrpduced among the polite and gay, without laboufi* 
lAg too muoh to disguise them like comisioa prattle ; 
amd thali conrer sation should be weeded of folly and 
ifiipecfeiil^ce> of common-place rhetoric, gingling 
phnwes^and trite repartee, which are echoed mim^ onf» 
visitor to another withouli the labour of thought, and 
have beef> auiiered by befener understandingB in tho 
dread of an imputation of pedantry. I am of opinion^ 
tihat. wi^ this view Swift wrote his^ Polite Conreisa- 
tiQp ;' and where he has phicked up a weed, the 
writers who succeed him should endeavour to pkot 
» flower. . WmJi iUs view, Criticism haa-in this paper 
be^ idltj»r9»md with subjects of greater importance ; 
and it is hoped that our fasluonaUe conversation will 
HP longer be the disgrace of rational beings ; and that 
inexk of genius awLltterature will not give the sanction 
of their example to popular folly, and sufier their 
evenings to pass in heanng or in telling the exploits 
of a pointer, discussing a method to prevent wines 
from being picked, or solving a <hiScult case in back* 
gammon. 

I would not, however, be thought solicitous to con-n 
fine the conversation even of scholars to literary sub* 
jects, but only to prevent such subjects from being 
^•ptj^y exdiucW^ And & may be remarked that the 
ffe^ewt ipsigt^cance of conw^sation has a very e^* 
UPOiive e&^ ; e^oelleoce that ia nQt understood will 
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never be rewarded, and without hope of reward few 
will labour to excel ; every writer will be tempted 
to negligence^ in proportion a» he demises the judg^ 
ment of those who are to determine hia merit ; and 
as it is no man's interest to write that which the pub- 
lic is not disposed to read, the productions oi the 
press will always be accommodated to popular ta8te» 
and in proportiim as the worid is inclined to be ig- 
norant, little wilt be taught- them. Thus the Greek 
and Roman architecture are discarded for the novelties 
of Oiina ; the Ruins of Palmyra, and the copies of 
the capital pictures of Correggio, are neglected for 
gothic designs, and burlesque political prints | and 
the tinsel of a Burletta has more admirers than the 
sold of Shakspeare, though it now receives new splen- 
3ottr from the mint, and, like a medal, is illustrious, 
aot only for intrinsic worth, biit for beauty of ex^ 
pression. . . , 

Perhaps it may be thought, that if this be, indeed, 
the state of learning and taste, an attempt to improve 
it by a private hand is romantic, and the hope of 
success chimerical : but to this I ara not solicitous to< 
give other answer, than that suoh an attempt is con- 
sistent with the character in which this ^stper is- 
wiitten ; an 1 that the Adventurer can assert^ upon' 
da..kal authority, that in brave attempu it is gteriou. 
even to tsoL 
Z 
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D&tine Jilanaliojy mea tihia, deswe eantus^ VIRG. 

Now ccase^ my pipe, now cease^Msnalian strains. WARTON. 

Whbn this work was first planned, it was determined^ 
that whatever might be the success, it should not be 
continued as a paper, till it became unwieldf as a 
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book : (or no immediate advantage would hare induc- 
ed the AdTenturer to write what, like a newspaper, 
was designed but for a day; and he knew, that die 
pieces of which it would consist, might be multiplied 
till they were thought too numerous to collect, and too 
costly to purchase, even by those who should allow 
them to be excellent in their kind. It was soon agreed* 
that four volumes, when they should be printed in a 
pocket size, would circulate better than more, and that 
scarce any of the purposes of publication could be 
efiected by less ; the work, therefore, was limited to 
feur volumes, and four volumes are now completed. 

A raocal wrker* of whatever abilities, who labours 
to reclaim those to whom vice is become habitual* 
and who are become veterans in infidelity, must surely 
labour to little purpose. Vice is a gradual and easy 
descent* where it first deviates from the level of in- 
nocence : but the declivity at every pace becomes more 
steep, and those who descend, descend every moment 
with greater rapidity. As a moralist, therefore, I 
determined to mark die first iosensiUe gradation to ill ; 
to caution against those acts which are not generally 
believed to mcnr guilt, but of which indubitable vice 
and hopeless misery are the natural and ahnostneces^ 
sary consequences* 

As I was upon these principles to write for the 
Young and the Gay ; for those who are entering the 
path of life, I knew that it would be necessary to 
amuse the imagination while I was approaching the 
heart i and that I could not hope to fix the attention, 
but by ennging the passions. I have, therefore^ 
sometimes led them into the regions of fancy, and 
sometimes held, up before them the mirror of life; I 
have concatenated events, rather than deduced con- 
yequepces t>y logical reasoning; and have exhibited! 
scenes of prosperity and distress, as more forcibly per^ 
ftoasive than the ihetotjc of dedamatt^a. 
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In the stDiy of Melissa, I hare endeavoured te 
xepress rooiantic hopes, h^ ^^ch die rawaid of ]ab». 
rious industry is despised ; and haive founded affluenee 
»nd hono^ upon an act of generous integritVy to 
which few would hare thought tbenuehes obiiged^ 
In t;be life of Opsinous, I have shewn die danger of 
$he first speculauve defection, and endeanroured to 
demonstrate the necessary dependence of Virtue 
upon Religion. Amuratk's first advance to craetty 
was striking a dog. The wretchedness of Hassan 
was produ(»d inerdy by the want of positiw wtae ; 
and that of Mirza by the solitariness m his de^tioa. 
The distress of lady Freeman aiises fixrni a conunon 
And allowed deflation from truth ; and in the twn 
papers upon marriage, the importance of minute naiw 
ticujars is illustrated and disptayed* With this one, 
the reader will be able to discover the same design in 
sdmost every paper that I have written, which may 
CMily be known from the nsst by hxwng no Mgnatur^ 
at the bottom* Amon^ these, however. Number 
forty-four was the voTuatary ooatribution of a 
stranger, and Number forty-twof the gift of a fneod ; 
so were the first hints on which I wrote the story of 
Eugenio, and the letter signed TIM. COGDIE. 

I did not, however, undertake to execute this 
scheme alone ; not only because I wanted sufficient 
leisure, but because some degree of sameness is pro- 
duced by the peculiarities of every writer | and it was 
thought that the conceptions and expression of ano* 
ther, whose pieces should have a general coincidence 
with mine, would produce variety, and by increasbg 
entertainment facilitate instruction. 

With this view the pieces th^t appjpar in the begin* 

* By signature is meant the letter, or mark, placed on like lef^ 
hand side of the page ; not the subscribed names of tht assumed 
characters in which several of the papers are written. 

f Said,by mi8tak«,tobe nombcf tottymtenaf inloonsr eiitioH^ 
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Bing ef the irbrk sigtied A, vrere prooirad ; l)itt tbi» 
resource MMk failii^^ I was c^liged to carry oti the 
ptiUicaboii alone, eaccept some casual sup|>liee, ^\ I 
obtained from the eernkmen Drho have distiAgoiriied 
their pwcea by theletten T aod Z* such assistaflce 
at I most-v/ished. Of their riewa and expeetatlofiS) 
tome account has been oh-eady gmti in Numbn* oile 
handled asd thirty-sereny and Ntonber one hl»idred 
and thirty-nine. But tbm is one p^ttcttlar, in which 
the critical ni^es concur in the geneiad di^sigti of thi» 
paper, which has not been mentioned : these who can 
JQ€^ of literary excellemse, will tstsilv discover ihtf 
Sacred Writings to have a divine ongin by theiif 
teaaifest superiority | he, therefore, <who disi^ys the 
b^autieb aMl defects of a ckssk aio^r, in^i^er 
ancitot or modern, puts into the hands of those ta 
whom he communicates cridoal k&owltdge, a n^ 
testimonial of the truth of Christianity. 

Bettd^s the astiscance oi these getttlem^n, I have 
recett«d some voknoity coatribatiiMs which would 
hive dime honour to any eolkctioii : ihe iiUegoricd 
kcter froih Nighty signed S $ th& noiy bf Fidelia, itt 
thr^ partt, signed Y ; the letteir sigll«€ TiM Wild* 
eooslfc $ NinnbM* foity-four and Number nln^ 'maii'ked 
wkh an &, were s^n by unkftoim handi. 

Bttt what«i«r Was the d^si^n to whkh I d^t^ect*^ 
my part of this work, I will not pitt«i)d^ tHtit thd 
view wiilh whii^h I utid^rtook k wsift Wholly disttt>» 
tl^resttod $ or that I W6uld have engaged in a periodi* 
cal paper, if I had not considered, that ^ough it would 
not require deep researches and abstracted speculatiouj^ 
yet it would admit much of that novelty which na^ 
ture can now suppty^ and af&rd llle opportunity to 
excel, if I possessed the power i as the pencil of a 

• The pieces signed Z are by the Rev. Mr. Walton^ whose; 
franslation ofVirgiVs Pastorals and GeOt^ice WeOKiiAAtfc^aftci^ 
cntly distinguish Sjm u a genius and a schollfcw 
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master is as easily distiDguished in still Ufe, as in « 
Hercules or a Venus, a Ismdscapeor a battle. I con- 
fess, that to this work I was incited, not only by a 
desire to propagate yirtue, but to gratify myself ; nor 
has the private wish, which was involved in the pub- 
lic, been disappointed. I have no cause to complain, 
that the Adventurer has been injuriously neglected ; 
or that I have been denied that praise, tkf hope of 
which animated my labour and cheered my weariness t 
I have been pleased^ in proportion as I have been 
known in this character ; and as the fears in which I 
made the first experiment are past, I have subscribed 
this paper with my name. But the hour is hastening, 
in which, whatever praise or censure I have acquired 
by these compositions, if they are remembered at all, 
will be remembered with equal indifference, and the 
tenour of them only will afiord me comfort. Time, 
who is impatient to date my last paper, will shortly 
moulder tne hand that is now writing it in the dust, 
and still the breast that now throbs at the reflection : 
but let not this be read as something that relates only 
to another ; for a few years only can divide the eye 
that is now reading from the hand that ha» written. 
This awful truth, however obvious, and however rei- 
terated, is yet frequently forgotten ; for, surely, if we 
did not lose our remembrance, or at least our sensibi- 
lity, tliat view would always predominate in our lives, 
which alone can afford us comfort when we diew 

JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 

Bromley, in Kent, 
March 8, 1754. 
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